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CHAPTER  I. 


5ay,  ancient  edifice — bow  long  upon  the  hill  has  stood 

Thy  weather-braving  tower ,  and  silent  mark'd 

The  human  leaf  inconstant  bad  and  fell  ? 

The  generations  of  deciduous  man, 

How  often  hast  thou  seen  them  pass  away?    Hcrdjs. 


A  OWAUDS  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  stood  upon  a  high  hill,  which 
immediately  faces  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Kingsdown.  It  was  a  noble  and  an  in- 
teresting fragment  —  interesting  from 
the  scenes  of  which  it  was  a  memorial, 
and  noble  from  the  lofty  and  venerable 
aspect  which  it  reared  above  the  land 
and  waters.  It  gave  the  title  of  baron 
vol.  i.  b  to 


/ 
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to  jthe  heir  of  the  family  of  Kingsdown ; 
and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
the  castle  and  its  lord  were  perfect  but 
melancholy  semblances  of  each  other — 
falling — falling ;  they  were  the  ruins  of 
strength,  nobility,  and  grandeur  —  the 
crumbling  remnants  of  pride  and  power. 

The  name  of  Kingsdown  had,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  been  of  high  con* 
sequence  in  the  county  of  Kent;  but  for 
three  or  four  generations  that  name,  as  if 
it  had  gained  its  height  but  to  decline — as 
if  it  had  grown  into  a  rock  but  to  dwindle 
into  sand— had  been  gradually  sinking 
from  its  eminence,  and  losing  its  Splen- 
dour. Evening  had  found  it  in  its  g!6*y 
arid  brightness,  arid  now  the  obsctirity 
of  a  long  night  hovered  'aboVeife  TalL 

The  present  lord  had,  at  hffs  taajdrity, 
aided  his  father  in  cutting  off  tire  entail 
of  his  estate.  Bonds  of  l&his  ;Shd  Ih- 
terest  had  'Been  presented  *fo  mm  of  so 
'distant  a  date,  Sirid  So  toefgtity  ;*n  a- 
liiouht,  tftet  he  had  agreed  to  'the^s&ri* 
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fiee  of  his  prospects,  and  had  yielded 
fbe  wealth  which  earlier  care  might  have 
preserved,  to  mercenary  creditors,  and 
to  the  people  of  r the  law.  He  had  been 
left,  indflfld,  in  the  shell  of  grandeur, 
with  much  radiance  about  his  liead,  hut 
with  little  comfort  at  his  heart — with 
many  >dn ties  crowded  in  a  narrow  -space 
— with  wry  little  of  the  means  by  which 
much  was  expected  to  be  accomplished. 
With  exemplary, prudence  he  had  de- 
termined to  do,  what  with  customary 
weakness  he  had  left  undone.  He  had 
often  resolved  to  circumscribe  his  .views, 
to  live  on  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  to 
discharge  many  of  his  followers,  to  rid 
himself  of  the  cumbersome  appendages 
of  state,  and,  in  truth,  to  contract  his 
expenditure  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  income.  Nor  had  he  been  unfaith- 
ful to  this  determination  through  its 
whole  extent.  He  had  continued  to 
live  at  Kingsdown— to  be  .the  lord  of 
one  mansion  and  of  tone-wife.    But  his 

b  2  soul 
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soul  was  high ;  he  had  ever  remembered 
the  power  of  his  family,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  those  rights  which  they  had  be- 
queathed to  him ;  and  he  had,  found  it 
difficult  to  surrender  the  privileges  which 
he  knew  to  be  his  due. 

There  had  existed  for  many  years  a 
rivalry  between  the  families  of  Kings- 
down  and  St.  Malo.  The  opposition  of 
elections,  the  collision  of  personal  dig- 
nity, and  the  contrary  assertion  of  local 
rights,  had  matured  a  species  of  animo- 
sity, which  in  earlier  ages  would  have 
broken  out  into  acts  of  outrage  and 
bloodshed,  but  which  in  more  modern 
times  had  sought  its  gratification  in  dis- 
play, in  shows  of  inconvenient  muni- 
ficence, and  in  exhibitions  of  ostenta- 
tious parade.  Each  house  had  been  fond 
to  entertain  suspicions  of  the  decline  of 
the  other,  and,  in  its  zeal  to  expose  the 
poverty  of  its  neighbour,  had  *  become 
careless  of  its  own  ruin.  Both  were  tot- 
tering ;  but  one  of  the  members  of  Sjt. 

Malo 
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Malo  having  seen  the  hopelessness  of 
prosperity  at  home,  had  betaken  him- 
self to  commerce  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  a  critical  moment  the  profits  of  his 
industry  arrested  the  ruin  of  his  house. 
He  died,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to  his 
nephew,  the  representative  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

Now  this  interposition  of  fortune  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  St  Malo  had  had 
a  strong  though  an  acknowledged  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  lord  Kingsdown. 
A  report  of  the  expected  appearance  of 
the  rival  heir  in  his  renovated  splendour 
had  often  prevailed  with  the  old  noble- 
man to  the  abandonment  of  all  his  pru- 
dent purposes  ;  still  had  his  hall  echoed 
to  the  voice  of  revelry — still  had  troops 
of  servants  propped  his  grandeur,  but 
diminished  his  resources — still  had  the 
exterior  of  state  been  drawn  in  its  ruin 
ous  career  through  prodigality  and  waste 
towards  poverty  and  want. 

But  now  the  day  was  come  when 

B  3  thought- 
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thoughtlessness  and  extravagance  were 
to  find  their  fields  unsown,  and  their 
garners  empty — were  to  seek  com  a- 
mong  stubble,  and  oil  in  the  running 
brook. 

Sarsden,  the  steward,  was  before  his 
master  with  his  statement  of  affaire. 
It  was  seen  that  if  the  worth  of  Kings- 
down  should  prove  the  eoirectness  of 
the  steward's  calculation,  that  then  there 
would  remain  to  the  old  lord  but  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  Emily,  his  daughr 
ter  and  only  child. 

The  old  lord  was  sitting  in  a  laige 
chair  in  his  library,  with  the  final  state- 
ment of  his  fortunes  in  his  hand.  In  a 
solemn  voice  he  was  humming  a  ve*y 
old  air,  which  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
chanted  ift  the  front  of  battle ;  and  every 
now  and  then  his  eye  glanced  from  the 
detested  statement  to  his  steward. 

Lord  Kingsdown  was  verging  towards 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  appearance 

was 
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\jra$  $]&  whicfy  we  are  apt  to  associate 
with  the  idea  of  an  ancient  warrior. 
Years  had  visited  him  unaccompanied 
by  infirmity,  and  had  left  him  with  only 
such  traces  as  induced  respect  and  reve- 
rpncc.  E[e  was  towering  apd  athletic 
ifl  his  form ;  w^ilc  his  eyes  retained  so 
darlf  yet  piercing  a  lustre,  as  seemed 
fitted  to  guide  the  stroke,  and  to  deal 
the  fury  of  death.  His  hair  was  of  the 
wjiite  of  age,  and  it  fell  from  his  head 
ip  such  strength  and  thickness,  that 
scarcely  could  it  he  restrained  from  hid- 
ing a  brow  which  needed  no  diadem  to 
iftafe  it  kingly ;  yet  was  it  thrown  aside, 
so  that  his  graqc,!  ^nd  elevated  presence 
was  le^t  to  his  ojvn  qobleqesp,  without 

TJt^e  prejudices  of  lord  Kingsdown 

yiere  ft$&ty  ^^  to  W?  v^rtl?^s-  Next 
to  his  .God  and  his  country  he  valued 
the  honour  of  his  family;  next  came 
Ip  ohilfl  ysrithii?  the  scope  of  his  affec- 
tum qr  she  indeed  lay  in  a  separate 

b  4  chamber 
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chamber  of  his  heart,  from  which  there 
went  a  narrow  but  direct  communica- 
tion to  the  abode  of  his  pride ;  arid  at 
this  moment,  in  this  hour  of  trouble, 
the  tenderness  of  the  father,  and  the 
pride  of  the  Kingsdown,  combined  in 
the  war  of  violent  emotions.  Emily 
must  suffer  as  well  as  himself — the  ruin 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  must  visit 
her ;  and  when  he  should  be  no  more 
the  memorial  of  departed  greatness,  she 
must  suffer  more  than  the  pain,  in  the 
neglect  of  poverty. 

The  old  lord  was  of  a  hasty  but  a 
yielding  temper.  The  circumstances  of 
his  fortune  had  quickened  his  feeling ; 
his  irritability  had  increased  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  station.  He  fancied 
now  that  there  was  a  particular  neces- 
sity for  the  assumption  of  a  composed 
dignity,  and  it  was  painful  to  the  old 
steward  to  perceive  him  quivering 
through  his  large  frame  with  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  and  yet  endeavouring  to 

conceal 
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conceal  what  he  panted  to  express.  He 
continued  still  to  hum  the  martial  air 
of  his  ancestor. 

"  May  it  please  you,  my  lord,"  at  last 
said  Sarsden,  "  to  give  me  my  instruc- 
tions ?" 

*  Yes,"  returned  lord  '  Kingsdown, 
quickly ;  "  go,  call  all  my  servants  to- 
gether, and  give  them  a  discharge." 

Sarsden  hesitated. 

™  Why  do  you  delay  ?"  inquired  the 
old  lord. 

Sarsden  murmured  the  name  of  Lu- 
ton. 

Now  Luton  was  his  lordship's  domes- 
tic chaplain.  His  father  and  grandfather 
had  served  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
lord  Kingsdown  in  the  same  capacity. 
Castle,  fortune,  consequenee,  might  be 
swept  away,  but  Luton  must  remain. 
Once  this  good  man  had  looked  with  an 
interested  intention  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring widow  of  mature  age;  but  he 
had  been  induced  to  relinquish  his  de- 
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sign,  and  to  spite  ail  provocation,  ty 
this  simple  sentence  of  his  lard— u  Lu- 
ton, there  will  be  no  more  Kingsdawas 
to  'require  the  sacred  functions  of  your 
son." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  chaplain 
bowed,  brushed  off  a  -tear  with  the  iin- 
_ger  of  his  glove,  «and  ibrbore >to  look  to- 
wards the  widow. 

Lord  Kingsdown  started  at  the  name 
of  his  chaplain.  -«—  "  Luton !"  said  he, 
"  Luton — yes,  I  will  speak  to  Luton. 
But,  Sarsden,  'let  me  inquire  whether 
you  think  you  have  performed  your 
duty,  in  suffering  me  to  proceed  to  this 
extreme  of  poverty  ?" 

"Alas,  my  lord!"  began  Sarsden. 

But  his  lord  was  not  in  a  disposition 
to  hear.  He  again  commenced  reading 
— "  To  principal  and  interest,"  on  one 
side,  and  to  —  "  Probable  amount  *  of 
estate,"  on  the  other.  His  hands  trem- 
bled— he  put  down  the  statement,  and 
turning  to  his  steward,  be  spoke  like 

one 
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one  who  was  making  a  proposal,  of 
which  he  was  ashamed. — "  Sarsden," 
said  he,  "  we  must  delay  these  matters 
— we  must  not  yet  attempt  their  ad- 
justment. This  TrickweD,  this  man 
who  is  the  most  urgent,  we  must  si- 
lence him  for  a  little  while.  I  have 
most  pressing,  most  powerful  reasons  for 
desiring  to  retain  Kingsdown  a  few 
months  longer." 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  lord !"  said 
Sarsden,  energetically. 

"  You  think  it  impossible,  do  you  ?" 
exclaimed  lord  Kingsdown,  with  a  look 
and  tope  of  anger.  "  You  think  it  im- 
possible ;  but  t  will  prove  to  you,  that 
if  you  be  not  a  fool,  you  are  an  ignorant 
calculator." 

Sarsden  bowed  agreement  to  whatso- 
ever his  lord  might  think  him. 

Lord  Kingsdown  continued — fi  I  will 
shew  you  that  what  I  desire  is  very  pos- 
sible. I  will  not;  only  prove  to  you  how 
it  may  be  accomplished,  but  I  will  shew 

B  6  to 
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to  you  how  it  shall  be  accomplished.  I 
am  fixed  as  to  this  point ;  and  the  shak- 
ing of  your  head  shall  weigh  no  more 
with  me  than  a  feather.  You  have  for 
forty  years  echoed  ruin  in  my  castle, 
and  taught  the  people  of  Kent  to  ex- 
pect my  fall.  Do  not  deny  it,  Sarsden; 
I  know  you  very  well;  I  will  yet  lift 
up  my  head  in  my  country,  to  your  dis- 
appointment." 

"  Heaven  send  that  you  may,  my 
lord !"  exclaimed  the  steward.  "  It  has 
for  forty  years  been  my  prayer,  that  I 
might  so  be  disappointed." 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  the  old  lord,  as 
he  leaped  from  his  chair  with  youthful 
activity,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Sarsden; 
"  well,  well;  I  know  you  desire  the 
prosperity  of  my  family,  and  that  I  have 
no  cause  to  doubt  your  affection.  I  am 
to  blame— very  much  to  blame.  But, 
my  good  Sarsden,  you  have  a  little  par- 
tiality for  gloomy  accounts — you  must 
confess   that.     You  are  very  fond  of 

making 
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making  long  faces — you  must  acknow- 
ledge that.  Had  you  lived  in  the  age 
of  Puritans,  you  would  have  out-preach- 
ed and  out-groaned  them  all;  and  yet 
you  shine  among  the  gloomy  ones. 
However,  Sarsden,  we  must  fold  up 
these  sad  stories  for  the  present,  and 
think  of  some  escape  from  the  tearful 
times — what  say  you  ?" 

"  Alas !  my  lord,"  said  Sarsden. 

"  Do  not  hegin  with  alas !  ah !  and 
alack !  I  will  not  hear  them.  Tell  me 
at  once,  what  means  have  you  of  defer- 
ring the  importunities  of  these  men  ?" 

*  None,  without  the  means  of  paying 
them,"  replied  Sarsden,  with  unremit- 
ting gravity. 

"  Then  I  must  seek  some  more  com- 
plying spirit,"  said  lord  Kingsdown. 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  you  will  scarcely 
find  a  more  willing  one,",  answered  the 
steward. 

"  Sqrsden,  this  is  no  time  for  trifling." 

*•  It  is  not  indeed,  my  lord ;  it  is  a 

time 
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time  for  seriousness  and  resolution,"  said 
Sarsdw. 

"  Now,"  crie^  Jprd  Kingsdown,  "  for 
your  dearly-beloved  sighs  and  tears  and 
groanings.  Like  dame  Quickly, '  there's 
no  t^jling  where  to  have  you.'  In  one 
jnomejut  you  brightep  up  at  the  presence 
pfa  hundred  poinds,  and  in  another  you 
cry  grievously  at  .the  sight  of  a  thou- 
sand. Qo  anjd  borrow  me  four  thou- 
sand .popnds,  ,and  let  my  estate  be 
ple4gefL  to  its  full  v^e.  It  is  not  en- 
tailed, you  know ;  I  can  sell  to  the  last 
acne." 

*  My  lord !  my  lord  P .  cried  the.stew- 
ard,  in  despair. 

"  I  will  not  hear  you  P  exclaimed  the 
peremptory  nobleman.  "  Your  sepses 
are  upset  by  the  quivering  of  a  straw. 
Have  I  not  timber  ?" 

4€  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  lord," 
enjoined  Sarsden ;  "  you  have  not  a  tree 
for  the  wind  to  whistle  in." 

"What, 


"  What,  -axe  (they  leafless  ?"  fwlwl  the 
-oldlorcL 

"  And  lifeless,  my  lord,  to  you-^wd 
fallen,"  jreplied  Sarsden. 

"  How  can  you  tell  me  jso  !"  ;  exclaim- 
ed lord  I&i^gsdawn.  "  Xhis  ayenue 
must  be  worth  ouany  hundreds.  J  will 
have  .every  tree  cut  .dowq,  and  ithe 
woodmen  shall  bqgin  4heir  work  to- 


morrow," 
« 


You  forget,  jsff  lord,"  *»d,{3aisdefl, 
"that  this  avenue  forme  apart  pfithe 
estate  which  I  hai*e  estimated.  If  you 
cutit  down,  the  .estate  will  he  somiujh 
diminished  in  value,  that  instead  of  the 
small  ^remainder  which  J  ihave  ■  drawn 
from  your  possessions,  it  is  likely  that 
your  possessions  will  not  .he  sufficient  to 
answer  the  claims  which  will  be  made 
upon  them.  Then  will  there be  no- 
thing left  for  your  lordship's-*— "  ^The 
old  steward  hesitated ;  but  he  felt .  it  to 
be  his  duty  ^to  ,  pronounce  »  the  wwd,  so 
he*  recommenced,  the  sentence.    "  Ths*i 

will 
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will  there  be  nothing  left  for  your  lord- 
ship's  support — nothing  left  for  Miss 
Emily ." 

"  This  is  plain  speaking,  Sarsden," 
said  lord  Kingsdown. 

"  It  is  sad  speaking,  my  lord — but  it 
is  truth,"  replied  Sarsden. 

Lord  Kingsdown  went  to  a  window, 
and  looked  upon  the  venerable  and 
stately — the  contested  avenue.  The 
trees  were  of  oak,  with  an  adjacent  in- 
terlining border  of  flourishing  beech. 
They  looked  very  fresh  and  beautiful 
in  their  verdure,  and  the  wind  was  play- 
ing among  their  branches,  and  curling 
their  high  heads  with  the  familiarity  of 
long  acquaintance.  There  appeared  two 
persons  walking  between  them ;  they 
were  Emily,  and  her  old  friend  and  tu- 
tor, Luton. 

Lord  Kingsdown  gazed  at  bis  daugh- 
ter, as  with  a  light  and  nimble  step  she 
now  preceded,  now  followed,  the  clergy- 
man in  joy  and  liveliness  of  heart.   The 

father 
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father  turned  away  his  glance,  and  rest- 
ed it  upon  an  opposite  tower  of  his 
castle.  As  he  looked  upon  it,  a  mass  of 
the  parapet,  which  the  wind,  or  some 
strengthening  shoot  of  the  ivy,  had  de- 
prived of  its  cement,  fell,  with  a  thun- 
dering crash,  upon  the  lawn.  Emily 
stopped,  and  pointing  the  attention  of 
Luton  to  the  breach,  she  appeared  to  be 
laughing. 

"  Wild  girl  !"  exclaimed  lord  Kings- 
down,  "  to  laugh  at  the  ruin  of  thy  fa- 
ther's house.  Well,  it  is  all  ruin !— we 
must  fall  together !"  He  turned  round 
to  his  steward — "  Go,  Sarsden,"  said  he ; 
"  go  and  request  Luton  to  accompany 
you  to  the  library ." 

Sarsden  left  the  room,  while  the  old 
lord  walked  leisurely  and  calmly  to- 
wards the  opposite  wainscot,  upon  which 
hung  an  ornamental  cross  of  swords. 
These  weapons  had  met  in  mortal  con- 
flict in  the  field  of  Cressy,  though  now 
they  were  suspended  together,  without 

a  show 
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a  show  of  hostility.  The  que.  tad  ttfefl 
the  property  of  ^  sir  Edffiun.4  dg  KjngSr 
down,  a  fellpwrwarrior  of  the  E|lack, 
Prince,  and  the  other  had,  been  wielded 
against  it  by  the  duV6  ojf  Akmcpn. 

I^ord  ftingsdown  fcpk  frqm  its  rps^ 
the.  sword  of  his  ancestor ;  and  after  twp 
pr  thnee  flourishes,  in  the  mode  of  an- 
ient attack,  he  looked  at  it  vejy  earnestly. 
Again  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  stjJJ 
ffWVWg  the  swprd  with  much  firmness. 
JJe  ifelt  np  incpnyenienpe  ftom  ^ 
yreighfrrrn"  We  shall  have  bjptfs  wfth 
th#  Fre^h,"  sajd  he,  ff  ang  pld  JSjjg&r 
dpwg  gm.si  wpeld  #*§  watf  of  his  anr 
ofsj$r  |n  fields  Wfo  whjfih  $  was.  once 
familiar.  Something  must  be  done  for 
jj^yHspmething  in  the  way  pf  ho- 
Wur  agd  profit !" 

For  a  moment  the  ©Jd  man  brighten- 
ed into  uncommon  energy  of  spjpt;  bjs 
«yes  flashed  glance*  of  daring  resolution, 
w4  hfe  fltajestifi  frame  widened  to  a 
height  «nd  pprtlinqss  wtyk  sejem^d  hg. 

yond 
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yond  its  nature.  In  another  instant  his 
recollection  dwelt  upon  his  age,  and  the 
great  insecurity  of  advanced  life  was 
acknowledged  in  his  fears;  he  fancied 
the  feebleness  which  he  did  not  feel- 
he  suffered  his  arm  to  drop,  and  resting 
the  point  of  his  sword  upon  the  floor  of 
the  apartment,  he  was  surprised  in  that 
position  by  the  entrance  of  Luton  and 
the  steward.  He  had  just  then  delivered 
a  soliloquy  cm  the  incapacity  of  age, 
when  his  chaplain  appeared  before  him. 
~"  Well,  Luton,**  said  he,  "  you  are 
come  in  good  time  to  pronounce  a  fti- 
neral  ovation  over  your  fitflen  lord— your 
Allen  friend,  Luton;  ay,  your  fidten 
friend.  It  is  something  sudden,  you 
will  say.  Sarsden  will  give  you  every 
satisfactory  explanation.  He  is  in  great 
haste  to  have  done  with  me — to  make 
*  worms'  meat'  of  me.  He  is  bent  upon 
my  immediate  ruin ;  and  he  will  give 
you  excuses,  which  shall  he  so  Kke  ra- 
tional causes,  that  you  will  not  know 

but 
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but  that  he  ought  to  be  obstinate,  and 
that  I  ought  to  submit." 

The  fears  of  Luton  told  him  at  once, 
that  there  remained  for  his  lord  no  fur- 
ther  means  of  avoiding  inevitable  ruin. 
Long  had  the  good  man  suspected  its 
near  approach ;  and  the  dread  of  its  fall 
had  for  many  years  disturbed  the  sere- 
nity of  his  mind. 

Lord  Kingsdown  put  Sarsden's  papers 
into  the  hands  of  the  chaplain,  and  so 
relieved  him  from  the  painful  necessity 
of  seeking  some  answer  to  his  address. 
He  continued—"  I  have  particular  rear 
sons  for  wishing  this  exigence  to  be  de- 
layed ;  but  Sarsden  not  only  has  no 
further  funds,  but  he  is  resolute  to  pro- 
vide no  more.  I  suppose  he  is  satisfied 
of  his  necessity,  and  that  I  must  not 
resist  the  obligation  which  he  is  pleased 
to  impose." 

*  My  lord!  my  lord!"  exclaimed  the 
steward,  "  the  duty  which  is  mine  I 
endeavour  to  perform.    Let  not  your 

lordship 
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lordship  be  offended  by  my  candour; 
my  compliance  with  your  wishes  has 
been  often  criminal,  but  resistance 
of  them  had  been  equally  guilty.  If 
I  had  done  less  than  that  which  I 
have  done  now,  my  duty,  and  not  your 
sorrow,  would  have  been  left  uncom- 
pleted." 

Luton  put  down  the  papers,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  steward. 

Lord  Kingsdown  perceived  the  ac- 
tion.—" Well,  Luton,"  said  he,  "  I 
suppose  your  advice  will  be  given  in  a 
few  words,  and  will  agree  with  Sars- 
den's  disposition  of  things.  You  will 
say,  there  is  but  one  road,  and  as  your 
lordship  has  no  coach  in  which  you  can 
travel,-  you  must  pack  up  Miss  Kings- 
down  upon  your  back,  and  tramp  along. 
Agreed!  agreed!  agreed!  It  is  plain  ad- 
vice, and  it  must  be  followed.  Sarsden; 
come  to  me  to-morrow  morning.  TiD 
then,  let  affairs  remain  as  they  are ;  then 
you  shall  have  my  resolve." 

Sarsden 
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Sarsden  moved  towards  the  door.  He 
turned  round  again  to  make  bis  reve- 
rence to  his  lord,  and  a  tear  was  seen 
to  glitter  on  bis  cheek. 

Lord  Kingsdown  instantly  left  Iris 
chair,  and  putting  one  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  'steward,  with  the  other  he 
grasped  his  arm — "  Sarsden,"  said  h$, 
"  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  inten- 
tion ;  forget  my  anger ;  we  are  both  old 
men,  and  for  myself,  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  count'more  years  than  acts  of  wisdom." 
-  Sarsden  again  bowed  before  his  lord, 
and  in  grief  he  hastened  from  the  apart- 
ment. 

No  sooner  was  Sarsden.  gone,  than  the 
favourite  purpose  of  lord  Kingsdown 
was  laid  before  the  chaplain — "  It  ap- 
pears," said  he,  "  most  necessary,  Lu- 
ton, that  I  should,preserve  my  rights  in 
this  county  a  little  longer ;  it  is  a  time 
of  danger  to  the  country;  my  influence 
may  be  now,  more  than  ever,  necessary ; 
the  turbulence  of  our  neighbours,  the 

French* 
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French^  rarast  ihdroe  dautionary  prep*. 
rMfons  here;  Oriand  St.  Malo  tetuins 
frttn  tfce  Content*  ahd  if  I  retighmy 
privileges  in  K&ttt,  he  must  beteme  the 
first  oftject  to  the  government,  and  the 
Kragsdowns  fail  for  ever." 

The  old  lord  fancied  that  this  was  a 
strong  case;  'but  Ltiton  knew  it  to  be  a 
Weak  dne.  Lord  Kingsdown  fancied 
that  ihcSe  were  riew  reasons  for  the  delay 
of  an  urgent  necessity ;  but  Luton  knew 
them  to  be  very  old  and  veiy  feeble 
(flies — th&t  tlieir  consequent  wbs  the 
result  of  their  tenacity,  and  that  they 
were  orily  powerful,  'because  they  w&re 
fkvOtfted.  The  good  man  would  have 
spoken  boldly — but  it  was  nbt  his  habit; 
he  Would  have  spoken  openly— but  it 
was  not  his  privilege;  he  would  have 
given  excellent  advice— but  he  had  ge- 
nerally suffered  hitoself  to  be  advised; 
he  kneW  that  lord  KingsdoWn  had  often 
ddfie  weakly — but,  for  his  life,  he'feould 
not  tell  him  so;  he  feared  that  'lord 

Kingsdown 
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Kingsdown  would  now  determine  rashly 
—but  he  had  not  the  confidence  to  give 
him  instruction ;  he  was  wise  in  spiritual 
affairs — but  ignorant,  most  ignorant  in 
temporal  matters ;  he  wished  his  lord  to 
be  guided  by  Sarsden — but,  after  all,  he 
thought  that  the  right  of  lord  Kings- 
down  was  vested  in  his  will;  he  had 
never  himself  acknowledged  that  hisr 
lord  had  erred,  nor  could  he  have  borne 
such  acknowledgment  from  another; 
that  which  it  was  right  to  do,  now  apr 
peared  in  large  and  legible  characters; 
and  to  be  governed  by  what  was  impe- 
rative, appeared  to  be  a  necessity  to 
which  even  lord  Kingsdown  might  sub- 
mit ;  but  plain  as  was  this  course,  and 
forceful  as  was  this  obligation,  yet  Lu- 
ton could  not  commend  it  without  far- 
ther encouragement  from  his  lord. 

"  The  reasons,"  said  he,  "  which 
weigh  with  your  lordship,  are  certainly 
of  considerable  value,  and  their  bearings, 
as  presented  to  your  own  mind,  have  no 

doubt 
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"  Ir  krow  wHafryotf  would'  say;  Lu* 
ton,"  irttctru^ed4<*dlfings(]knvrr; "Sirs* 
dftffr^tan£hte*afgcert^ 
and  their  deduction  is  sufficiently  cott^ 
rise  and*  narrow.  I  want  moneys  and 
this  hcax\>on\y  have  by  the  sale  of  my 
estate*:  ncrarUie  sale  of  my  estate  vriBt 
furnish  me  with  four  thousand  potmdtf; 
while^  it  wdll  deprive  me  of  privileges, 
the  value  of  which  is  beyond  calculation. 
Could  >  I  have  four  thousand :  pounds-*— * 

Hferfc  Luton  seemed  about  to  speak, 
and*  lord  Kingsdown  checked  himseftfT 
Luton  could  not  speak,  and  lord  Kings- 
down  was  curioup  to  know  his  impulse. 

"What  would  you  say^  Luton  V  in- 
quired he. 

Luton  hesitated;  but  at  last  he  ma- 
naged to  stammer  out  the  name  of  Mite 
Emily. 

His  lordship  leaned*  his  bend  upon  hi* 
veju  J.  c  hand, 
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hand,  and  fell  into  deep  thought — "  Af- 
ter all,"  said  he,  in  a  little  while,  "  there 
are  reasons,  stronger  than  any  which  I 
have  shewn,  why  I  should  be  governed 
by  Sarsden's  advice.     Poor  Emily  !" 

"  She  does  not  expect  these  evils," 
said  Luton. 

"  But  we  must  teach  her  how  to  bear 
them,"  exclaimed  the  old  lord,  as  he 
raised  his  head  with  an  appearance  of  re- 
solution. 

"  This  statement  is  mere  calculation, 
I  hope,  my  lord  ?"  inquired  Luton.    . 

"  We  must  put  its  correctness  to  the 
test,  Luton,"  replied  the  old  lord.  "  You 
shall  see  the  sale  of  Kingsdown  made  the 
ornament  of  every  village  corner ;  and 
poor  Emily  shall  be  deprived  of  her  in- 
heritance,  for  the  mere  want  of  a  tem- 
porary supply." 

At  this  nloment  Luton  felt  to  how 
great  a  sacrifice  his  lord  was  urged*— at 
this  moment  he  felt  to  how  many  fond 
and  virtuous  sentiments  his  presence  and 

his 
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his  name  were  of  importance.      The 
lofty  was  now  to  fall ;  the  servants  were 
to  lose  their  master — the  peasant  was  to 
lose  his  father  in  his  lord.    These  rela- 
tions had  been  held  in  love   more  than 
in  pride ;  they  were  now  to  be  sundered, 
and  no  hope  would  remain  of  their  re- 
storation ;  they  had  grown  against  the 
warring  attacks  of  time  and  accident; — 
they  were  to  fall  to  rise  no  more.    The 
good  man  could  not  ask  his  patron  what 
course  he  meant  to  pursue,  for  he  was 
engaged  with  his  own  feelings,  and  with 
the  plans  which  were  their  consequences. 
Luton,  by  his  constant  residence  at 
the  castle,    might  have  saved  a  large 
sum  from  the  receipts  of  his  vicarage  of 
Kingsdown;  but  in   the  course  of  his 
duties,  such  claims  had  been  made  upon 
his  charitable  nature,  that  his  savings 
had  never  amounted  to  much  worth; 
yet  the  chaplain  was  now  almost  as  rich 
as  his  patron.    He  had  about  three* 
fourths  of  the  sum  which  we  have  stated 

c  2  to 
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to  be  the  remainder,  of  lord  Kongsdownfe, 
property;  he  was.  therefore  perplexed 
in  deciding  whether  hej  should  make  an. 
offer  of  this  resource,  to  prop,  uselessly, 
to  prop,  his  lord's  decline,  or  whether, 
he  should  retain  it  for  the  more  imm^ 
diate  and  pressing  necessities  of  Emily* 
The  present  evil  was  felt  to  be  the  strong- 
est ;  he  determined  in  favour  of  his  lord; 
he  had  his  lord's  weakness,  in  the  desire  to 
support  the  tpttering  consequence  of  the 
Kingsdowns  to  the  last  extremity.   But 
now  there  arose  another .  difficulty,— > 
How  was  he  to  frame, his  offer,  so  tljati 
the  obligation  might  rest  with  himself, 
and  that .  he  might  seem  himself  to  bet  > 
the  favoured  ?     The  offer,  however,  he 
believed  to  be  a  duty,  and  it  wa&tc^be* 
attempted. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  the  present, 
time  may  be  qf  great  importance  to  you ; 
every  effort  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  Kingsdown.   Three 
thousand  pounds,  we  may  obtain," 

"In 
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* Ih  wfcat  way?"  inquired  the  noble- 
inan.  «  The  little  wtiich  1  harre  left  of 
my  estate  shall  be  readily  pledged." 

u  The  sum  may  be  immediately  ad- 
Tanced." 

Lord  KingsdoWn  interrupted  his  chap- 
lain— "  Upon  terms  redptocally  advan- 
tageous, you  know,  Luton." 

ts  Upon  any  terms.*' 

The  old  lord  became  suspicious.  He 
inquired  the  name  of  the  person  who 
desired  to  lend  ? 

"  A  man  of  business,  my  lord,"  an- 
sWered  Luton. 

"  And  of  charity,**  murmured  the  no- 
bleman.  And  then  in  a  resolute  tone 
ttf  voice — w  I  will  not  borrow!"  said  he ; 
u  I  have  too  l6tig  persevered  in  this 
course  df  evils ;  tad  now,  Ltiton,  you 
shall  tfeadh  me  patience,  arid  help  me 
quietly  down  to  that  level  where  I  shall 
lose  sight  Of  my  afflictions." 

Lord  Kingsdown  would  have  borrow- 
ed from  an  interested  person  to  the  last 

c  3  farthing 
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farthing  of  the  estimated  value  of  his  es- 
tate ;  but  when  he  saw  that  none  would 
lend  but  from  affection,  and  to  the  desire 
of  loss,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  counteracting  generosity,  and 
he  became  inspirited  to  the  immediate 
endurance  of  an  irremediable  evil.  Now, 
too,  he  was  conscious  of  that*  most  base 
and  necessitous  condition  to  which  he 
and  his  child  must  be  reduced,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  career  of  extravagance,  to 
the  final  implication  of  his  property; 
though  yet  he  believed  that  there  were 
favourable  chances  in  view ;  but  he  might, 
in  their  cultivation,  surrender  a  certain 
provision  for  a  probable  advantage;  he 
would  not  endanger  the  last  hope  by 
such  a  speculation.  In  this  sudden  and 
best  view  of  his  situation,  and  of  his  duty 
towards  his  child,  he  submitted  to  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

He  walked  round  the  library,  regard- 
ing as  he  went  along  every  object  with 
the  glance  of  one  who  loved  it,  and  who 

was 
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was  about  to  leave  it.  Already  he  was 
separated  from  the  abode  of  his  pride, 
and  the  affections  which  he  had  nursed 
through  a  long  life,  were  already  but  the 
remembrances  of  things  valued,  but  gone 
by.  He  took  from*  a  shelf  a  valuable 
book — it  was  a  first  edition  of  More's 
Utopia,— "  Here,  Luton,"  said  he,  pre- 
senting it  to  his  chaplain,  "  lay  this  up, 
in  remembrance  of  an  old  lord,  who  out- 
lived the  honours  of  his  name." 

Luton  held  the  book  to  his  breast,  and 
bowing,  concealed  his  tears  as  he  follow- 
ed the  steps  of  his  patron. 


c  4  CHAP- 
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Upon  tbe  Cf r&er  of-  ijie  rooop 

There  hangs  a  vap*rous  drop  profound  ; 

I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground. 

Emily  KingsdoWn  had  mot  yet  reckon- 
ed twenty  years.  She  «had  lived,  from 
the  date  of  ber  birth,  in  rthe  ■  seclusion  *of 
her  father's  castle,  and  yet  «be  'had  toot 
heard  of  her  advantages,  but  in  the  fond 
and  frequently-unprized  commendations 
of  her  parent  or  of  Luton. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that 
women  have  a  faculty  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, of  discerning  their  powers  of 
adaptation  to  the  forms  of  elegance.  It 
is  certain,  that  in  the  quiet  and  privacy 
of  a  country  life,  with  no  fashionable 
models  before  her,  and  in  despite  of  a 

veiy 
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*&f  firttifeA  intercourse  tvith  her  heigh, 
bourt,  bat  hetoine  pfesehted  to  appear- 
ance Whfch  left  the  gazer  in  love  with 
Ifer  siveetness,  and  in  no  doubt  of  her 
digtttty.     fefcfr  lbok  and  manner  were 
tif^restHtined  to  girlishness ;  bat  ID  such 
a  girlishness  ks  tempted  admiration,  not 
dfffehcfe.    Sh6  feeeined  to  know,  beyond 
thfe  readh  of  her  experience,  when  to 
trifle,   and  where  to  frown.     She  was 
g&jr  *fr  Periods  witft  the  prevailing  hu- 
mbur,  and  with  a  capability  of  thought 
&6  h#d  a  liveliness  6f  fancy  to  mate  the 
vivatSbtfc  6r  the  gr&ve  companion;  yet 
this  deemed  natural.    Art  had  had  little 
to  do  #ith  her  education ;  the  bias  of  a 
tr&ctife  mind  had  not  been  formed  by 
any  laborious  care,  or  subjected  to  any 
mce  cciri4ection ;  and  whether  its  bias 
were  one  of  -ft'drth  or  mischief,  we  must 
suflfer  out  story  to  lead  to  its  develop* 
ment.    She  had  the  same  quickness  of 
feeling  tirhich  we  have  observed  in  h£r 
father ;  but  she  had  the  subtle  apprehen- 

c  5  %  sion % 
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sidn  of  the  woman.  Many  of  her  father's 
prejudices  had  become  her  own,  though 
it  was  one  of  her  favourite  amusements 
to  laugh  at  prejudices.  In  truth,  the 
faults  of  Emily  were  strangely  blended 
with  Ipr  virtues,  and  they  were  the  more 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  communi- 
cated to  her  character  an  interest,  a  pleas- 
ing interest,  which  without  them  it  had 
not  possessed. 

She  had  never  #  known  the  care  and 
affection  of  a  mother ;  she  had  been  left 
in  her  early  years  to  the  direction  of  a 
French  governess,  and  her  better  educa- 
tion had  been  committed  to  Luton. 
The  weakness  of  the  one,  and  the  fond- 
ness of  the  other,  had  fed  her  imagina- 
tion, and  neglected  her  judgment ;  and 
with  a  soul  which  was  dangerously 
fraught  with  powers  of  feeling,  she  had 
been  suffered  to  trace  her  own  inclina- 
tion, and  to  follow  the  guidance  of  her 
own  will.  With  less  mind  and  fewer 
charms,  she  had  been  sensible,  interest- 
ing, 
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ing,  and  happy ;  there  was  not  safety  in 
her  excess.  Luton  loved  her,  for  she 
was  a  Kingsdown ;  he  was  inclined  to 
fear  her,  for  she  had  devoured  his  in- 
struction with  a  voraciousness  of  delight, 
and  stepped  beyond  the  lengths  •  of  fe- 
male attainment  to  the  extent  of  mas- 
culine acquirement  Yet  all  that  she 
knew  was  subordinate  to  the  softness  of 
her  sex;  and  though  she  had  powers 
which  seemed  to  disdain  direction,  she 
had  the  gentleness  which  sought  to  be 
directed. 

«  Emily,"  said  lord  Kingsdown,  as 
with  Luton  he  sat  near  a  large  fire  in 
the  dining-parlour  of  his  castle,  "  we 
must  leave  Kingsdown." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  travel,  sir,"  replied 
Emily. 

"  And  I  shall  be  sorry/'  solemnly  eja- 
culated her  father. 

"  You  have  seen  much,"  observed 
Emily. 

c  6  "  And 


#6  4te&WtVENe&. 

«  Aad  fruited  UtiUe*  wplfed  Iwi 
KShigsdoiroi. 

"  Vtom  it  is  right  that  w*  *e&  **. 
sttuetioi),''  -again  observed  Emily. 

*  Girl,  listen  to  trie,  and  3o  net  iptUfe 
se  fart/*  cried  th*  old  lord,  testSfyw** 
must  leave  the  castle." 

*  Our  choice  wiK  **>  Gttstfftlted,  1 
hope,*  said  Eir%. 

«  Ife,"  responded  totfi  Ktegsddfrfi. 

*  Then  aid  me  Mid  M».  L*t0Kl  t6 
battle  tfa  enemy,*  <eried  £taftf,>*4th  * 
pretence  of  daring  which  she  ta*0# 
would  p*ease  her  firther. 

LiMd  Kfrigfcd^wn  looked  up  wiHi  * 
smile. 

Emily  continued***"  If  tfcfe  4k*mf 
be  ghostJy,  Mr.  Latob  stall  «ft*cise 
him;  if  he  be  bodily,  I  will  defy  hiffi ." 

"  H*  fs  neither  gallant  nor  foaVe, 
Emily ;  nor  pious,  I  fear.  LufittA 
payers  And  your  ftownft  W?ll  be  alike 
fruitless.    Necessity—" 

"  Ah  !" 


-Afc!"  «ied  fiwiy,  "  Mtttfcsfe  we 
te  d*  wtthUhat «  tww^iy,  iaoafflc  atfnd  ?" 

*  Your  *pitfes,  EmUy,-  «ai*  kfrA 
Kingidbw«>  "  will  %e  of  use  to  us  % 
«*r  oottage ;  feeep  titan,  toy  'd>  fid,  *br 
the  loeoMton.  W«  most  leave  Kings* 
down  Castle  for  another  tenement ;  du* 
«M  towers  4w*e  given  "way." 

emSy^B  spirits  tfefl-«t  this  hitdfigeno*, 
Mid  tfee  sefkrttfftess  of  iter  fatheft  ttNft- 
feffittioe  \vttt  ItwGfJted  ih  Irtr  own;**— 
"  This  is  sudden,9*  MM  Ae,  with  gWtit 
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of  «uf  *n%  fea#e  ftfleft  one  by  dm ; 
tlwy  ntfte  faft  itt  to  see  the 'end  ef  (fceir 
ptftte&afoftfc.  When  w*  took  tipon  £» 
towers  of  Kingsdown,  w%  stain  !c«k 
uptti  «jne  «ttt£e  oT  -andtiier  lorfli  and 
wlttfe  wfe«eaii  the  toil  wKeh  fceftonge* 
to  <etor  Others,  we  *ff*ft  «eine\fiber  that 
we  trespass  on  the  rtglrts  of  a  Granger." 
"  W*(ert  stSMfl  wfe  go,  LoWir?"  m- 
quired  Ettfly,  tety  sliBpty. 

Luton 
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Luton  made  no  reply.  Lord  Kings- 
down  answered  for  him. — "  To  our  king, 
I  think,  Emily,"  said  the  old  lord ;  «  I 
will  take  you  in  my  hand,  and  tell  him 
that  I  have  no  son  to  serve  him,  but 
that  I  will  give  my  daughter  to  his  love, 
and  pay  him  with  my  life." 

"  My  weakness  and  your  strength, 
sir,,  will  be  insufficient  to  requite  a  king's 
munificence,"  replied  Emily;  "  so  we 
will  live  together,  and  hide  the  evils 
which  we  must  endure."  ' 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  at  his  daugh- 
ter, and  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  the 
resolution  of  that  pride  which  was  dear 
to  his  nature.  He  held  out  his  hand, 
and  Emily  forsook  her  seat,  and  went 
and  kissed  her  father. 

"Now,  Luton,"  said  he,  with  an  emo- 
tion which  made  his  voice  tremulous, 
"  you  see  the  Kingsdown  in  anew  cha- 
racter.   Are  we  fallen  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  vehemently  cried  the 
chaplain;  "  you  are  risen;  the  cottage 

will 
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will  become  a  castle  over  the.  head  of  its 
master,  and  poverty  will  but  collect  and 
secure  the  remnants  of  dignity .*     . 

Emily  yielded  a  smile  to  the  ready 
but  sincere  acquiescence  of  her  tutor, 
and  left  her  father  to  confirm  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  take  comfort  from  her  forti- 
tude. 

In  the  morning,  Sarsden  received  the 
necessary  commands  of  his  lord,  and 
Kingsdown  was  advertised  for  sale.  This 
measure  alarmed  the  old  lord's  creditors, 
and  sureties  and  mortgagees  became 
alert  Among  the  latter  was  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Trickwell,  who  was  indebt- 
ed to  lord  Kingsdown  for  his  education, 
and  who,  under  the  pretence  of  grati- 
tude, had  fed  the  nobleman's  desire  of 
borrowing,  and  supplied  his  necessities 
to  his  own  profit.  He  now  felt  assured 
that  the  harvest  was  come,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  further  disguise,  and 
that  he  might  advance  his  claims  with- 
out 


tint  the  restriction  *F  any  deBctfe  <* 
hondurttole  kwnsideraftion.  His  first  «fte£ 
was  to  demand  the  Jtoflouflt  of  his  total 
with  its  interest;  -Bad  thfe  he  was  un- 
gntdbm  enough  «o  dd  tft  person. 

■As  sooh  SB  fee  begun  to  "explain  fefe 
ertwftd  t6  fowl  Kfrigsdowfc,  the  dd  ibrd 
became  conscious  of  the  offence  of  hft 
pfesence,  and  iriteituptod  lWw».— ^  Wby, 
ftfe,"  said  lie,  *  do  yOtt  fcftWfde  s(ieh  mat- 
tens  upon  tt*e  ?  ft  *s  my  stew«^  ««# 
to  atotarer  yoar  questions,  and  i  have  hd 
doubt  of  his  ineftpatSon  and  hfc  power,  to 
your  satisfection." 

Lord  Kingsdofcn  wBs  leaving  tfte 
rootn,  but  tVickivetl  toofeed  to  the  thflfe 
when,  with  the  glee  of  an  uj&taft,-  fie 
Should  boast  of  Ms  spirit  in  the  present 
of  a  lord,  and  he  wtt  not  therefore  to  be 
deterred.— *»  Lord  Singsdown,''  said  he, 
ydu  Must  excuse  me." 

I  cannot   excuse    you,  sir,"   ex- 
claimed  the  old  lord,   as  he  hastily 

turned 
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turned  round;  "  your  visit  is  altogether 
unnecessary." 

"  And  unwelcome,  1  have  no  doubt. 
But  >  business-——" 

The  money-lender  ^¥«s  going  on,  but 
itoaft  fKingtdown  'interrupted  him.**- 
"  tSurinaas  is  ito  be  your  excuse— but 
nut  with  «nie.    What  <is  your  demand  ?" 

"  To  be  paid,"  sturdily  .replied  Trick- 
well. 

*  I  cannot  pay  you  memr," -Mid  load 
JBingsdawn. 

"  jl>muat  he  paid,"  anawdred  the  -cue- 
di*er. 

*  j&nfl  you  *k|tt  *e  (paid/9  tfaid  the 
Mtgty  mdbleman,  "  -*tan  <[  dvre  iwW 

*  T4*e  jpaynetit  «  due  Trow,  Bad  fl 

tia&UOt^tMttt." 

•'  {Then  'do  lytiur  Jpfeasure,"  said  lord 
JSxrtgB&ami. 

"  I  <am  >abrty  Mien  to  inform  your 
lordship  that  it  will  be  mydrfty  to  <put 
ah  ^fceentfrm  in  your  horae^ 

"To 
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"  To  what  end  ?"  said  the  old  lord, 
urged  almost  beyond  endurance.  "  Will 
these  pay  you  ?"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
crossed  swords,  and  to  two  or  three  por- 
traits of  his  ancestors — "they  should 
frighten  you ;  or  if  they  fail  to  check 
your  generous  soul,  some  recollections 
ought  to  arise  to  their  support.  But  I 
know  not  which  of  us  is  the  worst :  you 
can  forget,  I  should  not  remember,  what 
are  your  duties." 

Lord  Kingsdown  would  not  hear  the 
answer  of  Trick  well,  but  in  great  disdain 
left,  him  to  persist  in  his  determination. 

In  a  little  time  information  was  brought 
to  the  exasperated  nobleman,  that  officers 
of  the  law  were  lodged  in  the  castle,  and 
that  the  ancient  furniture  was  undergo- 
ing a  valuation.  Lord  Kingsdown  was 
too  much  enraged  to  offer  any  resistance, 
or  to  seek  any  means  of  lessening  his 
mortification ;  he  walked  from  room  to 
room,  affecting  an  appearance  of  calm- 
ness and  moderation,  while  in  reality  he 

hoped 
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hoped  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of 
Trickwell  or  his  myrmidons,  and  by 
some  word  or  deed  of  wrath,  to  ease  his 
heart.  This  opportunity  did  not  occur ; 
and  by  good  chance  the  resentment  of 
the  old  lord  was  at  last  diverted  from  its 
purpose  by  the  interposition  of  other 
feelings ;  for,  as  he  walked  in  a  long 
gallery  which  connected  the  two  angu- 
lar towers  of  his  castle,  his  attention 
was  caught  by  the  picture  of  a  Flemish 
artist,  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles. 
It  was  a  representation  of  the  family 
circle  of  the  Kingsdowns  in  that  day. 
The  lord  and  his  dame  were  seen  in  a 
kind  of  regal  state,  listening  to  the  re- 
cital of  some  story  of  deep  interest,  by  a 
man  of  a  foreign  and  peculiar  air.  The 
children  of  the  castle  were  discovered 
at  the  feet  of  their  parents,  paying  also 
the  most  fixed  attention  to  the  tale  of 
the  stranger. 

At  the  moment  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, the  sun  glanced  through  a  small 

window 
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window  fwhifch  *was  rfbove  the  fpainting, 
-Aid  threw  if  jk>n  the  e6untendtoce  -bf  rfiie 
'foreigner  a  streak  of  light,  which  dis- 
mayed, to  admirable  advantage,  the  ex- 
traordinary awftilness  of  its  expression. 

Lo*d  Kingsdotfn  was  standing  in 
pleased  contemplation  of  the  picture, 
when  Emily  Knd  Luton,  who  had  been 
-in  search  of  him,  appeared,  and  partici- 
pated his  delight 

"  That  figure  is  extraordinary,"  said 
♦Emily— u  the' expression  of  the  counte- 
nance is  sublime.  Was  it  meant  to  ex* 
vptess  inspiration  ?" 

u  KFo  doubt,  no  doubt,"  answered  fard 
&ingsdown,  "  that  was  ra  character  of 
;  great  interest,"  added  he,  pointing  to 
ihe  foreigner. 

"  I  was  used  to  wonder  at  that  pble 
>ftee,  and  those  stern  eyes,  when  I  was 
a  «<Md,"  said  Emily ;  «  and  perhaps  I 
grew  wearied  of  my  habit  of  admiratidn 
€hen,  in  my  days  of  childhood.  Since, 
1  have  made  «rto  inquiry  respecting  that 

solemn 
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solemn  guests   OB  what '  country*  was  >he/ 
sur*?"  inquired*  she  of  ber  father; 

*I>  cannot,  tel^f  answered  loud  Kings* 
dowB;  "  it  wa»  neverknowni  Tftatrataiy 
was*  discovered  by  our  ancestor,  lying' 
apparently  dead' upon  the  sea-shorn  Tte> 
spot  where  he. was  found  is  yet* marked' 
by  a  rude  cross  of  stone  He  was  found ' 
stretched  upon  his  face,  with  his,  feet i 
met  by  *  the  water ;  and  it  seemed- that 
his.-  strength  had  just  sufficed  to  bear* 
him-  from-  the  death  of  the  wave,  and ' 
then  h&d  left  him.  Our  ancestor*  was* 
alone ;  he  was  of  a  charitable  disposition ; 
he  perceived  some  signs  of  life  in  the* 
stranger,  so  he  threw*  him  across  hi& 
shoulder,  and  in  that  way  he  conveyed* 
him-  to  his  castle; 

w  The  man  recovered,'  to  the- woiktefr 
of  our  family.     He  never  spoke  ofhisn 
country*  he  never  named' hift  friends* 
nar  did  he  ever  relate  the  circumstances'  • 
of  his  life.     The  English  language  waa 
to  him  a»  hi^  native  tongue,  and  yet 

every 
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every  foreigner  who  visited  the  castle 
found  him  to  be  equally  conversant  in 
his  own  speech.  His  garb,  his  com- 
plexion, his  habits,  were  not  of  Europe : 
he  lived  upon  little  else  than  water  and 
oatmeal;  during  the  summer  he  gene- 
rally slept  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the 
winter  he  frequently  wandered  about, 
through  storms  and  darkness ;  he  loved 
to  rest  through  the  day — his  time  of 
watching  was  the  night.  His  carriage 
was  kingly,  and  there  was, a  sublimity 
of  terror  in  his  countenance  which  was 
used  to  inspire  awe;  we  have  an  an- 
cient chronicle,  which  describes  the 
black  flashes  of  his  eyes  as  being  dread- 
ful. His  apparel  was  such  as.  is  here 
represented — a  long  black  robe,  with 
a  pointed  fur  cap  and  sandals. — He 
was  often  observed  to  mutter  to  hiih- 
self,  he  was  never  seen  to  smile,  and 
the  subjects  of  his  discourse  were  of  a 
nature  which  was  suitable  to  the  gra- 
vity of  his  deportment.     He  was  use<t 

to 
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to  endeavour  to  requite  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  host,  by  relating  to  the 
family,  tales  of  mystery  or  of  magic ; 
and  in  this  service  he  is  here  engaged. 
At  times  his  speech  amounted  to  frenzy, 
and  in  the  moment  of  apparent  madness 
he  would  utter  sentences  which  related 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  passing  time, 
and  which  foretold,  with  remarkable  ex- 
actness, the  distresses  of  that  period  of 
English  history  which  led  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  reserve  and  terror  of 
his  character,  however,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  restrain,  in  all,  the  licence  of 
ignorance  and  insolence;  for  a  servant 
of  our  house,  whether  in  jealousy  of  his 
influence,  or  in  contempt  of  his  power,  I 
cannot  say,  dared  to  insult  him,  and  to 
strike  him  upon  the  head.  The  stranger 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  skies,  and 
in  a  loud  and  fearful  voice  he  exclaimed 
— c  Let  that  hand  offend  no  more  ?  It 
offended  no  more;  for,  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  the  servant  fell  down 

upon 
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upon  a  smooth  and  level >  pathy  and)  so* 
fractured  bis  arm  that  amputation  inm 
mediately  followed  the  accident 

ff  Thifr  circumstance  occasioned  af  ve- 
hement hate  throughout  the  household/ 
of  our  ancestor^  and  the  formation  'oPa*< 
plot  to  destroy  the  ^oredit-of  the  strangers 
The»  almoner-  of  the  >  castle  pretended*  to/ 
great  losses;  and)  several  articles  of*  martin 
value «  were  discovered  to*  be  missmg>, 
thet  thtefts  were  so  frequent,  that-  the 
steward  endeavoured;  with  all  his  vigi^ 
lancey  to<  trace  the  depredator:  at  last 
one  of  the  servants  found)  some  of  the* 
stolen   property  buried   in   a   spot**  ofc 
ground  to  which  the  foreigner  often  re- 
sorted; a  stricter  search  was  instituted/* 
and  beneath  a  mat  which  was  laid  in"& 
distant  tower  *for  the  accommodation-  oft 
the  stranger,  the  lost*  treasure*  of  the  -  ah 
moner  was  discovered. 

"  Lord  Kingsdown  listened  with  doubt- 
and  caution  to  the  story,  and  could  scarce^ 
ly  be  prevailed  upon  to « subject  biss  guest 

to 
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to  any  examination.  The  stranger  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  his  host,  and 
to  hear  the  relation  of  the  steward.  To 
the  question  of  lord  Kingsdown,  as  to 
what  answer  he  would  make  against  the 
charge  ?  his  reply  was — *  None — I  make 
no  answer ;  it  is  mine  to  make  inquiries. 
Do  you,  lord  Kingsdown,  put  belief  in 
these  ?'  He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  his 
accusers,  with  a  glance  of  bitter  scorn, 
and  his  wide  breast  heaved  with  its  load 
of  indignation. 

"  Lord  Kingsdown  could  not  reply  to 
him.  The  stranger  saw  the  irresolution 
of  his  host,  and  his  emotions  amounted 
to  agony;  his  fierce  eyes  rolled  round 
the  apartment,  his  features  became  con- 
vulsed, and  in  a  paroxysm  of  more  than 
earthly  suffering  he  pronounced  these 
equivocal  and  ambiguous  sentences: — 
'  It  shall  fall,  it  shall  fall,  when  the  adder 
winds  about  its  base,  and  when  the  tur- 
ret-top is  gilded  by  the  sun  of  fortune.* 
— '  Its  blessing  shall  be  when  it  crura- 

vol.  i.  d  bles ; 
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bles;  its  day  of  woe  shall  come  in  the1 
time  of  gladness;  and  when  it  turns  to 
the  heavens  with  smiles,  it  shall  see  de- 
spair.9— *  Woe  to  thy  friends ! — and  to 
thine  enemies,  prosperity !  The  moss 
that  cloaks  thy  fall  shall  aid  thy  ruin^ 
and  the  hand  which  brings  thee  honour 
shall  lead  thee  to  disgrace.' — The  breath 
of  the  stranger  failed  as  he  pronounce^ 
these  words,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  a 
corse,  with  the  expression  of  hate  upon 
his  lips." 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  exclaimed  Emi- 
ly. **  Ts  there  any  meaning  in  the  words 
of  the  prophecy  ?" 

u  To  how  much  nearer  a  relation  to 
events  it  may  yet  be  drawn,"  replied' 
lord  Kihgsdown,  "  those  events  therii- 
aehrei  must  shew;  but  its  application  to 
the  past  seems  to  be  in  nowise  particu- 
lar '^  To  the  rise  and  decay,  and  hope 
#»«ir  disappointment,  of  other  families,  it 
Wp<ki*s  to  bear  an  equal  affinity  With 
tile  ^fluctuating  affairs  of  our  own.  Whe-~ 

ther 
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tlier  it  have  the  weight  of  a  prophecy, 
or  be  but  the  expression  of  a  desire— 
whether  it  be  the  denunciation  of  an  in- 
censed  enthusiast,  or  the  prediction  of  a 
mind  whose  intelligence  could  derive 
feet  from  probability,  and  contrast  many 
chances  to  the  deduction  of  unerring 
certainty,  I  must  not  determine;  it  is 
best  to  leave  it  as  it  has  descended  to 
us — we  will  neither  question  its  causes 
nor  inquire  its  truth." 

"  I  am  very  curious  about  it,"  said- 
Emily. 

"  These  are  sayings  of  false,  but  cun- 
ning prophets,  Miss  Emily,"  said  Luton; 
"  they  are  conceived  in  terms  which  a 
little  credulity  can  apply  to  great  pur- 
pose. They  relate  to  happiness,  and 
they  tell  of  misery.  Now,  happiness 
and  misery  are  the  varied  possessions  of 
every  family;  and  predictions  like  these 
are  therefore  neither  nicely  true  nor  to-  . 
tally  false.  Events  do  happen  within 
the  latitude  to  which  they  are  set;  and 
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we  find  a  sphere  which  credits  their  cal- 
culation, inasmuch  as  they  tell  of  light 
and  shade/' 

"  Superstition  is  to  be  scorned,  and 
prejudices  are  to  be  laughed  at,"  said 
Emily.  "  Now  I  do  scorn  superstition, 
and  I  laugh  at  prejudices." 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Kingsdown,"  in- 
terrupted Luton — "  superstition  is  not 
to  be  scorned." 

Emily  would  not  hear. — "  Tut !  tut ! 
my  tutor,"  exclaimed  she,  livelily,  "  I 
will  not  hear  your  lecture.  You  shall 
do  what  you  please  with  Superstition 
— you  shall  button  her  to  your  breast, 
if  you  like ;  but  let  me  laugh  at  preju- 
dices still.  But  for  this  very  odd  and 
solemn  foreigner  whose  magical  quali- 
ties we  have  just  learned— I  am  parti- 
cularly interested  in  him;  I  wish,  my 
good  Luton,  that  he  had  been  my  in- 
structor  instead  of  you;  I  should  like 
the  faculty  of  riding  upon,  an  arrow,  and 
of  tearing  in  pieces  that  curtain  which 

IS 
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is  too  thick  or  too  subtle  for  our  vision, 
and  which  distinguishes  what  shall  be 
from  what  is." 

"  Hush!  hush!  Emily,"  said  lord 
Kingsdown ;  "  you  are  too  wild." 

44  Can  I  be  so  ?"  inquired  Emily ;  "  it 
appears  to  me  that  our  best  efforts  can- 
not make  us  so.  Trust  the  winds,  and 
you  fell;  try  the  wave,  and  you  sink; 
lift  your  voice — it  is  low  through  weak- 
ness, or  it  is  drowned  by  chance ;  com- 
pare that  which  is  thought  powerful, 
with  that  which  the  powerful  cannot 
resist;  let  human  strength  be  opposed 
to  a  mad  bull,  or  human  weakness  be 
contrasted  with  the  yielding,  pensile  fra- 
gility of  a  flower.  We  cannot  sink  into 
the  earth  with  the  mole,  nor  rise  into 
the  clouds  with  the  eagle.  Where  then 
is  our  mighty  superiority? — why  we 
know  what  we  cannot  do,  and  can  rea- 
son upon  insufficiency.  But  the  power 
by  which  we  do  this  can  contract  and 
dilate  itself  at  pleasure.     Why  is  the 
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body  less  active  and  piercing  ?  To  over- 
come  its  defects,  would  be  indeed  to  at- 
tain a  superiority  to  the  other  things  of 
the  creation,  that  have,  as  we  have,  one 
•phere,  and  one  source  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion. Now  I  can  imagine  the  foreigner 
to  have  possessed  some  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  to  have  been  able  to  exceed 
the  strict,  the  narrow,  unsatisfying  limits 
of  human  capability;  and  whether  the 
wish  be  modest  or  wild,  reasonable  or 
rash,  I  must  again  venture  to  express  it 
—I  would  that  I  h?d  some  close  relation 
to  such  a  being." 

"  Hush,  Emily!,  hushr  cried.  lord 
Kingsdown — "  you  are  half  mad ;  my 
heart  thrills  when  you  talk  so  wildly.? 

"The  heart  of  poor  Luton,  had  been 
thrilling  through  the  whole  period  of 
her  speech,  and  towards  its  close  he  had 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  in  amaze- 
ment and  fear.     He  had  before  often 

....  - 

seen  his  charge  in  such  moments  of  mad- 
ness, and  he  had  often  endeavoured  to 

recall 
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recall  her  senses  to  a  better  tone;  and 
she  too,  without  promising  to  restrain 
her  flights,  had  submitted  them  to  the 
good  man's  direction ;  but  she  had  also 
ever  found  a  means  of  parrying  his  re- 
proach; and  now,  when  she  perceived 
his  grief  and  displeasure,  she  knew  in 
what  way  to  induce  him  to  forget  both. 
She  went  to  him — she  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck. — "  Do  not  be  alarmed, 
my  dear  Luton,"  said  she ;  "  when  I  be- 
gin to  fly,  you  shall  act  as  the  loadstone, 
both  by  your  natural  weight  and  super* 
natural  attraction,  and  draw  me  down 
to  earth  again.  I  will  not  fly  without 
you,  and  as  you  will  not  fly  with  me, 
the  consequence  of  our  union  must  be  a 
continuance  here." 

"  Retract  your  wish,  retract  your 
wish,  Miss  Kingsdown,"  cried  Luton; 
"  we*  know  not  what  events  may  be 
hastened  or  retarded  by  the  course  of 
good  or  evil  inclinations. — '  Woe  to  thy 
friends ! — and  to  thine  enemies,  prospe- 
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rity !  The  moss  that  cloaks  thy  fall  shall 
aid  thy  ruin,  and  the  hand  which  brings 
thee  honour  shall  lead  thee  to  disgrace.' 
— These,"  continued  the  good  man, 
shrinking  with  horror,  M  these  are  fear- 
ful words ;  and  if  they  expressed  a  wish 
rather  than  a  denunciation  of  the  speaker, 
a  relation  with  such  an  ingrate  is  not  to 
be  desired." 

"  Oh,  dear  Superstition !"  cried  Emily, 
"  by  day  and  night  thou  hast  worship- 
pers here ;  and  whatever  be  the  hideous- 
ness  or  weakness  of  thy  features,  yet 
will  Wisdom  stoop  to  be  thy  handmaid, 
and  crowd  the  same  temple  with  thee 
and  Folly ." 

Luton  blushed,  and  hung  down  his 
head;  while  Emily,  continuing  still  to 
fondle  and  chase  away  his  pain,  changed 
her  tone  and  manner  at  once,  and  be- 
came again  his  pupil  and  his  child!  She 
could  always  play  upon  his  seriousness, 
to  the  loss  of  its  object,  and  baffle  all  his 
prepared  arguments  by  the  acuteness  or 

the 
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the  simplicity  of  her  conversation. — "  I 
am  full  of  folly  and  impertinence/'  said 
she;  "  and  if  you  will  not  chastise  me, 
Luton,  you  must  forgive  me.  My  folly 
I  owe  to  that  queer-looking  foreigner, 
and  my  impertinence  is  a  suitable  habit 
in  which  I  mean  to  meet  this  Mr.  Trick- 
s  well.  I  hear  his  gentlemen  in  the  next 
loom;  and  shortly,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
she,  turning  to  her  father,  "  I  suppose 
he  will  turn  us  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fresh  air." 

"  Not  this  morning,  Emily,"  replied 
lord  Kingsdown,  as  he  took  his  daugh- 
ter by  the  arm,  and,  followed  by  Luton, 
entered  his  dining-room.  "  Here,"  con- 
tinued Ije,  "  if  they  dare  to  enter,  they 
shall  find  cause  of  repentance." 

Notwithstanding  this  threat  and  its 
import,:  the  officers  very  systematically 
continued  their  progress  towards  this 
citadel,  and  in  due  course  attempted  its 
surrender.  They  entered  the  room ;  the 
old  lord  sprang  from  his  chair  with  great 
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fury  to  prevent  their  advance.  Emily 
rushed  to  Luton,  and  hung  upon  his 
neck,  in  trembling  agitation;  she  knew 
the  violence  of  her.  father's  temper,  and 
she  dreaded  its  exasperation. 

"  Where,"  said  lord  Kingsdown  to 
the  officers, "  where  i§  your  commander? 
Go,  some  of  you,  and  bring  him  before 
^me.  If  he  have  heart  to  See  me  (and 
every  villain  is  more  or  less  a  coward), 
let  him  appear  now." 

Trickwell,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  castle  was  offered  for  sale,  had  oeen 
daringly  taking  a  circumstantial  survey 
of  what  it  contained.  In  this  work  he 
was  engaged  when  lord  KingSdowi* 
spoke,  and  at  no  great  distance' from!  the 

scene  of  contest    Now  he  would  have 

i 

gone  away  with  all  his  heart,  and  shel- 
tered himself  from  every  danger  with 
great  readiness;'  but  it  was  known  that 
lord  Kingsdown's  defiance  had  reached 
him,  and,  as  he  wished  to  be  thought  a 
man  of  courage  as  well  as  a  'man  of 

power, 
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power,  he  could  not  consistently,  be- 
cause he  could  not  privately,  make  good 
his  retreat;  he  therefore  came  forward, 
with  a  show  of  as  much  confidence  as 
was  within  his  power.—"  I  think,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  "  that  you  called  upon 
my  name?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  lord  Kingsdown — 
"  I  called. upon  you,  that  you  might 
perfectly  understand  me.  Your  conduct 
is  dangerous,  and  I  would  warn  you  of 
the  consequences/3 

*  I  know  them,  my  lord,"  answered 
Trickwell,  "  and  I  am  in  no  fear  of 
them.  Equal  laws,  lord  Kingsdown — 
equal  laws  are  in  England  every  man's 
protection." 

"  I  do  not  require  you  to  descant 
about  the  laws,"  said  the  old  lord ;  "  it 
will  be  better  that  you  observe  them.  I 
desire  to;  tell  you  that  Kingsdown  is  ad- 
vertised for  sale,  in  order  that  its  credi- 
ton  may  he  discharged.    You  ^ye  one 
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of  them;  why  then  do  you,  before  I 
have  provided  myself  with  another  roof, 
intrude  yourself  and  your  companions 
into  every  apartment  of  my  house  ?" 

"  My  obligations,  my  lord,  are  un- 
answered." 

u  They  are  indeed,"  said  lord  Kings- 
down  quickly,  alluding  to  earlier  obli- 
gations— "  they  are  unanswered  and  for- 
gotten." 

"  Your  engagements  are  under  seal, 
my  lord,"  continued  Trickwell,  "  and 
you  have  not  yet  fulfilled  them.  Words 
are  but  an  indifferent  substitute  for 
money." 

"  Am  I  not  preparing  for  you  ?"  in- 
quired the  nobleman. 

"  You  should  have  prepared  before," 
said  the  ungracious  scrivener. 

The  old  lord  lost  all  patience. — "With- 
draw your  men,"  said  he — "  withdraw 
them  instantly  from  this  room,  and  let 
your  audacity  be  taught  where  to  pause." 

"  The 
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"  The  men  will  do  their  duty,"  said 
Trickwell — "  they  act  by  an  authority 
which  even  lord  Kingsdown  must  obey." 

"  This  perhaps  will  teach  them  and 
their  employer  to  submit,"  said  the  old 
lord,  as,  with  the  force  of  sudden  and 
violent  resentment,  he  struck  his  insulter 
to  the  ground. 

The  man  was  no  sooner  on  the  carpet 
than  he  turned  up  his  face  with  a  grin 
of  direful  expression,  and  a  muttering, 
as  of  a  groan  or  low  howl,  issued  from 
his  lips.  The  officers  hastened  forward 
to  protect  their  master,  or  to  avenge 
him ;  but  Emily  was  at  her  father's  side 
holding  his  arms,  and  with  looks  of  fran- 
tic fear  imploring  the  men  to  forbear 
their  strength. 

"  Emily,  go  to  your  chamber.  Let  go 
my  hands,  child,"  cried  the  enraged  lord. 

"  No,  no,  sir— you  shall  not  strike 
again.  Help  me,  Luton !  help ! — Indeed, 
sir,  you  are  wrong ;  you  shall  go  with 


me." 
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.  Emily's  terror  was  ipore  than  equalled 
by  that  of  the  good  clergyman ;  he  knew 
it  to  be  dangerpusaqd  in^yain  to  oppose 
his  lojrd,  yet  he  fl^w  to  the  assistance  of 

Emily. — ".Stay,  ,4^"  ,«aid  he;  *  your 
iiyuiies.are  great,. but  do  not  strike;  .for 
He ayen's .  love,  opy,  lord,,  forbear  !w 

"  Go  away,  Luton,"  cried  JppL  Kings- 
down;  "  I  ,apa  -yet  ,the  master  in  this 
jttouse,  .and  I . ^fill,  be,  feared ; .  tjiis  w^tch 
shall  know  t^t  bis  duty  might  fraye 
bean  performed  without  insult.  He 
would  be  paid—- and  so  he  shall— with 
chastisement  and  imprisonment  first,  and 
then  with  money." 

Some  of  the  servants,  alarmed  by, $he 
noise,  had  gathered  to  the  end  of  the 
gallery  into  which  the  dining-room 
opened.  Lord  Kingsdown  perceived 
them,  and  beckoning,  he  commanded 
.them  to  lodge  his  offender  in  the  small 
chamber  in  the  south  tower. 

The  officers  thronged  about  the  old 
lord,  and  declared  that  they  would  stand 
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by  Mr.  Trickwell  to  the  risk  of.  their 
lives.  £mily  sued — Luton  whispered 
the  danger,  the  impolicy  of  the  proceed- 
ing;  but  to  every  remonstrance  the  an- 
gry nobleman  answered — "  It  shall  be 

done — the  wretch  has  dared  me.  and  he 

♦  ..••-•      «.  * 

shall  feel  how  muph  I  dare." 

Trickwell  now  looked  up  from  the 
ground  upon  his  men,  and  grumbled  a 
command  that  they  would  desist  from 
their  defence.  He  spied  an  advantage 
in  the  old  nobleman's  fury,  and  he  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  it  to  the 
utmost. 

The  servants  of  the  castle,  inspirited 
by  their  lord's  animation  and  oager  in 
his  cause,  were  prepared  to  encounter 
the  officers  with  force  and  hatred,  when 

mmm  '  '  '  '  .  l 

Trickwell  stayed  the  combat  t?y  his  in- 
terference; and  it  is  likely  that  his  cun- 
nirig  in  'the  moment  of  irritation  pre- 
Rented  this  scene'of  confusion  ftom  be- 
coming  one  of  bloodshed. 
"  To  the  tower  with  him!"  cried  the 

old 
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old  lord.  "  I  have  a  power  which  has 
lain  dormant  for  many  years ;  it  shall  be 
exercised  and  justified.  To  the  tower 
with  him !" 

The  servants  of  the  castle  took  up 
the  fallen  scrivener.  He  discharged  his 
men  from  their  employment,  and  bade 
them  retire  from  Kingsdown,  but  to  re- 
member what  they  had  seen.  One,  the 
foremost  of  his  followers,  proceeded  cau- 
tiously along  the  gallery  after  his  mas- 
ter, and  then  noticing  with  official  par- 
ticularity the  place  and  mode  of  his  con- 
finement, he  rejoined  his  defeated  but 
infuriated  companions. 

Lord  Kingsdown  stood  victor  in  the 
scene  of  strife,  swelling  in  the  majesty 
of  strength  and  power,  and  proof  against 
fear  and  penitence;  while  Emily  and 
Luton,  in  awe  of  his  rage  and  in  great 
dread  of  its  consequences,  remained  at 
his  side,  forming,  by  their  spiritless  and 
dejected  appearance,  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  his  bold  and  lion-like  figure  and 

demeanour. 
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demeanour.  He  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence ;  turning  first  towards  his 
daughter  and  then  towards  Luton — "  I 
have  beaten  back  the  enemy,"  said  he. 

Poor  Luton  was  obliged  to  answer, 
but  he  could  only  say — "  Yes,  sir." 

Emily  dared  to  reply. — "  He  will  re- 
turn with  greater  strength,  sir,  I  fear," 
said  she. 

"  Then  you  shall  meet  him  with  your 
bodkin  and  thimble,99  rejoined  the  old 
lord,  with  a  testiness  which  shewed  how 
resolute  he  was  not  to  bear  opposition. 

"  If  that  armour  was  sufficient,  I 
would  meet  him  with  the  perversity  of 
your  daughter,  sir,19  said  Emily  slyly. 

u  The  wretch  shall  now  have  time  to 
consider  his  duty,99  said  the  old  lord. 

*  I  am  fearful,  sir,  that  he  will  have 
leisure  also  to  remember  his  wrong,99  said 
Emily. 

"  I  care  not  what  he  remembers,99  ex- 
claimed lord  Kingsdown. 

"  And  yet  our  hope  must  be  in  what 

he 
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he  forgets,"  cried  Emily,  in  a  voice  which 

declared  tears  to  be  at  hand. 

» 

"  He  can  be  no  object  of  our  hope  or 
fear,  Emily,"  said  lord  Kingsdown. 

"  I  would  he  had  been  no  object  of 
our  anger,"  answered  Emily. 

"  Your  obstinacy,  Emily,  is  beyond 
k  all  example." 

"  Let  not  your  resentment,  my  dear 
father,"  replied  Emily,  "  carry  ypu  be- 
yond all  prudence;  you  do.  not  guess 
.  this  man 's,  power." 

"  No,"  answered  the  old  loyd  hastily ; 
*t  let  me  learn  it  from  you  " 

JUiton  looked  at .  Emily ;  he  was  fear- 
ful that  she  was  venturing  too  far  upon 
her  father's  temper,  and  yet  he  fervently 
desired  that  she  would  point  out  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposing  him- 
self by  his  present  conduct 

Emily  replied — "  I  cannot  point  out 
any  thing  to  you  of  which  you  are  not 
aware.  You  must  know  the  oonse- 
quences  of  an — what  do  the.  lawyers 

call 
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call  it? — an  assault  and  false  imprison- 
ment; yes,  you  must  know  the  conse- 
quences of  assault  and  false  imprison* 
ment/* 

Lord  Kingsdown  interrupted  her. — 
"  False  imprisonment !"  said  he ;  "  it  is 
plain,  Emily,,  that  you  know  nothing  of 
my  rights,  and  feel  nothing  for  my.  in- 
juries." 
.  Emily  hung  down  her  head. 
.  Lord  Kingsdown  continued. — "In 
.  th^  firstplace^  I  will  tell  you  that  ..this 
imprisonment  is  not  false,  bjut  real ;  and 
it  is  just,  forjt  was,  deserved." 

**-?y  your  lordship's  p^rmissj[on>w .  in- 
torupted.  Luton,  who  cojuld  no^beai;  to 
have  the.  law  l^istaken-r-"  by  your  Jord- 
ship's  permission,  the  law——" 

u  y^Thp\  4h?ve  y^u,  to  do  with  the  .&w, 
Lpton  ?",  inquired^the^  npbl$m£n— ",  I 
leave  you  tQ^the^ospd," 

.Luton  bow^d  with  great  reyetpiifte, 
and  said  no  more,  while,  the ,  old,  lprd 
continued  k  to  esppuqd .  jtfce  law  as  it 

suited 
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suited  the  humour  of  the  moment — 
u  This  affair  may  not  be  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  the  land " 

"  No  indeed,  sir,"  ejaculated  Emily. 

*  Do  not  interrupt  me,  girl.  Leave 
the  room,  if  you  cannot  be  silent." 

Emily  went  to  her  father  and  kissed 
his  cheek,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
dropped  a  tear  upon  it.  Her  father  felt 
the  tear,  so,  by  way  of  return  for  her 
tenderness,  he  retained  her  hand  upon 
his  knee,  while  she  quietly  sank  down 
upon  a  chair  that  was  beside  his  own. 

The  old  lord  went  on  with  his  expla- 
nation. — "  My  conduct  may  admit  of 
question  by  common  law " 

Emily  would,  with  all  her  heart,  have 
said — "  Ay,  ay,  it  is  only  unquestion- 
able by  your  own  uncommon  law ;"  but 
she  was  silent,  as  her  father  continued. 

"  But  this  castle  possesses  a  charter, 
or  grant,  which  has  indeed  for  some 
time  lain  obsolete,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  in  existence— a  charter  which 

conveys 
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conveys  to  its  lord,  by  an  act  of  Richard 
the  Second,  the  power  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  crimes  done  within  the  do- 
main of  Kingsdown.     Now,  I  take  it 
that  the  power  of  sitting  in  judgment 
would  be  a  nullity  without  the  right  of 
passing  sentence;  and,  by  my  oath,  as 
this  fellow,  this  Trickwell,  has  insulted 
me  in  my  own  castle,  I  will  take  my 
stand  upon  the  unrevoked  deed  of  roy- 
alty, and  sentence  him  to  imprisonment." 

The  old  lord  thought  that  this  was 
the  clearest  and  most  triumphant  case 
he  had  ever  heard  made  out,  and  he 
looked  about  with  a  glittering  satisfac- 
tion in  his  countenance,  which  any  one 
with  a  temper  equally  ardent  might 
have  thought  communicated  even  to 
the  portraits  of  his  ancestors. 

Emily  felt  a  roguish  tickling  in  her 
throat,  which  almost  amounted  to  a 
laugh;  but  Luton  felt  willing  to  offier 
many  grave,  arguments  against  the  vali- 
dity of  the  said  charter  or  grant — "  The 

deed," 
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deed,"  said  fie,  "  of  which  your  lordship 
speaks,  is  certainly  a  document  of  great 
importance,  and  may  safely  be  referred 
to,  as  a  matter  of  question  in  this  affair. 
A  case  similar  to  this  it  would  be  curious 
to  liear  argued,  and  it  must  be  desirable 
to  have  it  decided ;  but  the  power  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  crimes  would,  from 
the  nature  of  the  right  bestowed,  upon 
its  assertion,  induce  this  question  from 
your  lordship's  enemies: — Upon  what 
crime  did  lord  Kingsdown  sit  in  judg- 
ment, when  he  sentenced  Mr.  Trickwell 
to  imprisonment  ?  Admit  the  charter ; 
yet,  where  is  the  crime  ?  Admit  the 
charter ;  yet,  what  is  the  law  ?" 

4€  Why,  my  charter  is  law,"  returned 
lord  Kingsdown,  with  straight-forward 
brevity.  u  Advance  a  difficulty!  then 
make  an  end  of  it : — think  of  wisdom ! 
and  talk  nonsense." 

The  old  lord  had  never  replied  to 
Luton  with  an  appearance  of  so  mucti 
scorn,  and  Emily  was  afflicted  at  the 

good* 
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good  man's  confusion. — "  Indeed,  my 
father,"  said  she,  "  the  charter  will  avail 
nothing,  for  the  man's  crime  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  paramount  law." 

Lord  Kingsdown  was  about  to  an- 
swer in  much  wrath,  when  a  servant 
entered  with  the  key  of  the  tower. 

"  The  time  was,"  said  the  old  lord, 
M  when  this  key  had  its  proper  officer." 
He  called  to  the  servant  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  room — "  Give  the  prisoner  bread 
and  water  to-day  and  to-morrow." 

*  Apple-dumplings,"  whispered  Emi- 
ly, as  she  thrust  her  hand  quietly  into 
her  father's  pocket,  and  stealing  the  key 
of  the  tower,  skipped  out  of  the  room. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
.  Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek.        Miltom. 

* 

It  was  not  without  great  violence  to  his 
feelings  that  Trickwell  submitted  to  im- 
prisonment ;  for  in  addition  to  that  natural 
fear  of  evil  which  adheres  to  us  all,  he 
was  sensible  of  a  vaster  store  of  self-love 
than  is  common  to  us  all.  He  was  no 
contemner  of  bodily  pain ;  and  for  death, 
cold  death,  if  he  had  suspected  its  ap- 
proach in  Kingsdown  Castle,  he  would 
have  fled  for  the  fear,  and  despised  the 
shame.  No!  the  thought  of  violence 
had  occurred  to  him,  and  sinkings  at  the 
heart,  and  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  had 
,:  .  <  t,  resulted 
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resulted  from  that  thought ;  but  a  little 
reflection  had  released  him  of  his  dread. 
He  was  aware  of  the  passionate  temper 
of  lord  Kingsdown,  and  he  knew  how- 
soon  his  fury  yielded.  The  greatest' 
evil  he  had  already  suffered— *a  blow— 
a  further  submission  to  another  act  of 
violence — an  acquiescence  in  the  humour 
of  the  moment — patience  under  unjust, 
unauthorized  imprisonment,  would  add 
to  his  advantages  over  the  old  lord ;  all 
that  could  be  desired  by  a  cool,  design- 
ing malice. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  of  the  castle 
had  left  the  south  tower,  our  prisoner 
began  to  examine  the  extent  of  bodily 
harm  which  he  had  sustained  from  the 
blow  of  the  enraged  nobleman.  At 
first  he  fancied  that  his  right  shoulder 
was  dislocated ;  but  after  the  reception 
and  rejection  of  many  contrary  opinions, 
he  found  that  his  shoulder  was  not  even, 
bruised.  He  then  applied  himself  to  his 
legs,  and  they  were  parts  in  which  he 

vol.  I.  e  had 
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had  no  great  satisfaction,  for  they  were 
not  very  shapely ;  his  legs  were  as  sound 
as  they  had  ever  been,  and  had  come 
out  of  the  fray  neither  improved  nor  in- 
jured by  the  struggle ;  he  was,  however, 
pretty  certain  that  he  had  received  a 
most  severe  blow  on  the  stomach,  and 
he  was  half   inclined    to    expectorate 
blood.     But  there  happened  to  be  in  a 
corner  of  the  tower  a  fragment  of   a 
looking-glass ;  Trick  well  glanced  at  his 
face,  and  to  his  great  mortification  he 
saw  that  the  coarse  and  dingy  skin  had 
changed  its  colour  a  little  above  the  eye* 
brow;  now  he  recollected  that  he  had 
received  but  one  blow,  and  he  could  not 
but  acknowledge  to  himself,  what  in- 
deed would  have  been  very  evident  to 
any  one  else,  that  that  single  blow  had 
been  levelled  at  his  forehead ;  however, 
he  determined  that  the  one  side  of  his 
ill-looking  face  should  be  sufficiently 
black  for  a  dark  oath,  and  that  he  might 
with  great  consciousness  swear  his  eye 

to 
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to  have  been  in  danger.    Internally  he 
gratulated  himself  upon  having  weak- 
ened the  force  of  the  blow  by  an  im- 
mediate, an  instinctive  recession;   and 
tacitly  he  admitted,  that  indeed  he  had 
rather  lain  down   than  been    knocked 
down.    However,  at  last  he  felt  satisfied 
that  a  redness  of  the  brow  would  more 
easily  and  effectually  answer .  his  pur- 
pose, than  a  complaint  of  a  constant  and 
an  acute  pain  from  a  blow  on  the  sto- 
mach.   His  next  step  was  to  examine 
his  prison.    It  was  the  small  chamber 
of  a  turret,  and  was  partly  circular;  it 
stood  in  the  south  corner,  or  tower  of 
the  castle,   and  looked  upon  the  sea ; 
however  iew    were    its    conveniences 
now,  it  had  been,  from  its  situation,  a 
pleasant   apartment;   but  its  comforts 
ware  worn  away,  and  it  showed  only 
what  it  had  lost     It  contained  a  small 
but  very  weighty  oak  table,  the  edges 
of  which  were  elaborately  carved,  and 
had  been  richly  gilded;  two  chairs  of 

E  2  similar 
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similar  workmanship  nearly  completed 
the  furniture.     Near  the  window  was 
a  remnant  of  a  blue  velvet  curtain; 
Trickwell  took  hold  of  it,  to  examine 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  remains 
of  gold  fringe,  but  the  fragment  was  too 
tender  to  bear  his  roughness ;  so  it  fell : 
he   mounted  the  chair  to  replace  the 
curtain,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
wide  and  beautiful  view   of   sea  and 
coast  which  his  prison  admitted.     The 
sun  was  hastening  to  his  setting,  and 
some  of  his  side  rays  glanced  upon  the 
window  of  the  turret — all  was  tranquil- 
lity about  the  castle — there  seemed  an 
ease  and  a  security  in  the  motion,  and  in 
the  note6  of  the  very  birds  that  flew 
past,  or  rested  on  the  tower.     The  sea- 
birds  sought  their  rest  among  the  rocks 
with  a  lowered  whistle,  and  the  pipers 
of  the  land  flocked  to  their  ancient  in- 
lets with  a  various  but  a  pleasing  song ; 
many  of  them  sought  the  detached  ruins 

which  were  about  the  castle,  and  many 

of 
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of  them  perched  upon  the  ivy  which 
mantled  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. A  melancholy  observer  had  said 
that  they  thronged  about  the  walls,  im- 
patient for  that  time  when  they  should 
be  given  up  to  them  and  to  decay— or, 
that  they  fluttered  about  their  ancient 
residence,  fearful  to  lose  that  home  which 
time  hod  secured  to  them,  and  habit  had 
rendered  dear.  Indeed,  by  them,  and 
by  the  castle,  and  by  the  whole  scene, 
sensations  had  been  aroused  in  a  pensive 
and  reflecting  mind,  of  a  pleasing  and 
perhaps  a  profitable  sort — Time  had  been 
traced  in  his  slow  march  by  a  succession 
of  events— extravagance  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  its  delusory  career  through 
seasons  of  slight  embarrassment,  and  of 
temporary  triumph,  to  that  last,  serious, 
solemn  calm  which  foreruns  final  ruin ; 
then  had  it  been  pitied  and  censured, 
reproached  and  excused,  while  the  heart 
had  wept  over  its  fall,  and  been  hard- 

E  3  ened 
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ened  against  its  folly.  But  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  tender  and  sensible  were  not 
the  reflections  of  the  scrivener  Trickwell; 
ftideed,  we  fear  that  all  gentle  associa- 
tions must  be  brought  into  ridicule  by 
such  a  contrast.  He  leaned  his  elbow 
upon  the  massy  stone  frame  of  the  tur- 
ret-window, and  looked  upon  the- sea, 
silenced  as  it  was  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
—upon  the  sky,  illumined  as  it  was  by 
the  light  of  heaven — upon  the  ruins, 
venerable  as  they  were  by  years  and  cir- 
cumstance— he  looked  upon  these  with 
no  more  admiration,  gratitude,  or  re- 
spect, than  if  they  had  been  unassociated 
with  mercy,  which  is  ever  to  be  loved, 
or  power,  which  is  ever  to  be  feared. 
No!  the  thought  of  power,  but  not  of 
mercy,  formed  his  reverie.  How  to 
bargain  with  his  advantages — how  to 
grind  down  principle  and  nobility  by 
his  exertions — how  to  make  the  wretch- 
ed hopeless ;  and  how,  upon  the  ruins 

of 
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of  actual,  though  of  imprudent  worth, 
to  erect  his  own  consequence — these 
were  his  considerations. 

Trickwell  was,  as  appeared  by  his  own 
debentures,  the  largest  creditor  upon 
the  estate  of  Kingsdown ;  but  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  larger  creditor  than  was  known ; 
for  through  his  various  connexions  in 
the  money-market,  he  had  bought  the 
many  claims  which  existed  against  the 
estate ;  some  of  these  were  of  very  long 
standing,  and  their  holders  had  become 
nearly  hopeless  of  arriving  at  their  full 
value,  so  that  the  ready  money  of 
Trickwell  had  been  well  expended. 
Nearly  the  whole  that  was  due  from  the 
old  lord,  though  it  amounted  to  a  sum 
which  involved  many  divisions  and  nu- 
merous names,  was  thus,  in  reality,  a 
debt  due  to  Trickwell.  Now  he  had  a 
particular  ambition  to  possess  an  estate 
of  importance  in  his  native  county,  and 
his  desire  was  to  be  the  master  of  Kings- 
down.     The  events  which  we  have  de- 

E  4  tailed 
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tailed  seemed  to  promise  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wish ;  for  whether  he  brought 
his  injuries  into  a  court  of  justice,  or 
privately  compromised  with  the  old 
lord,  the  effect  of  what  had  happened 
must  be  to  increase  the  difficulties  which 
pressed  upon  him,  and  to  urge  the  de- 
mand which  be  could  not  answer.  He 
saw  that  the  old  lord  was  in  a  net,  frota 
which  he  could  not  be  freed,  but  by  a 
compliance  with  any  terms  which  his 
creditor  might  please  to  dictate.  He 
saw  that  whether  the  affair  were  settled 
in  public  or  in  private,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  hastening  the  sale  of  Kings- 
down,  and  of  deciding  its  purchaser. 

Thus  resolved,  he  was  descending 
from  the  window,  when  his  foot  slipped ; 
and  to  save  himself  from  falling,  he 
caught  hold  of  the  oak  table.  Time 
and  the  worm  had  done  an  injury  to  one 
of  the  legs  of  this  ancient  piece  of  furni- 
ture ;  it  snapped,  and  the  table  fell  with 
a   thundering   noise.     Poor  Trickwell, 

whose 
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whose  misfortunes  seemed  to  shower 
about  him  in  unwelcome  abundance,  fell 
also,  and  in  no  very  graceful  position, 
upon  the  floor. 

"  A  plague  upon  the  old  table !"  cried 
Trickwell,  as  he  turned  himself  upon 
the  boards,  and  began  rubbing  his  shins. 
*  I  believe  verily  that  it  has  not  left  a 
bit  of  the  covering  on  either  of  my  shin- 
bones."   • 

But  here  TrickwelTs  fear  was  superior 
to  truth*  There  was  not  much  the 
matter  with  his  shins,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  rub  them  for  some  time  with 
diligent  activity.  Wearied  with  this 
exercise,  be  suffered  one  of  his  hands, 
as  he  ceased  his  toil,  to  fall  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  table— he  thought  he  heard 
the  jingle  as  of  coins — the  table  was  com- 
pletely overturned-— again  he  beat  the 
lining,  and  again  the  same  sound  issued 
— he  looked  upon  it — it  was  throughout 
of  polished  oak — he  examined  its  sides, 
but  he  found  no  drawer,  nor  any  appear- 

£  0  ance 
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ance  of  a  hinge,  or  of  a  loose  joint ;  he 
.strove  to  lift  it  up,  but  he  could  only 
raise  it  unequally  from  the  floor,  for  its 
weight  was  beyond  his  strength ;  again 
he  let  it  fall,  and  his  suspicions  that  it 
contained  something  more  valuable  than 
the  material  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  confirmed.  He  was  determined 
to  examine  it  more  narrowly ;  so  he  took 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  plied  it  with 
the  perseverance  of  a  housemaid.  As 
the  dust  left  its  station  of  many  years, 
two  joints  of  the  wood  became  visible, 
and, the  lining,  which  at  first  had  ap- 
peared to  be  a  solid  piece  of  oak,  was 
discovered  to  be  formed'  of  three  boards ; 
they  fitted  well,  and  were  exactly  level 
at  each  end  of  the  table ;  yet  Trickwell, 
who  suspected  the  centre  board  to  be  a 
slide,  continued  to  urge  it  with  his 
fingers — it  loosened — it  moved,  and  by 
degrees  it  drew  out  from  its  ledges,  and 
exposed  a  nicely-formed  cavity ;  it  ex- 
posed something  more— a  purse,  which 

was 
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was  richly  wrought  of  gold,  and  a  mo- 
rocco case,  beautifully  flowered  with  the 
same  material. 

Trickwell  satisfied  his  fears  before  he 
indulged  his  curiosity.     With  that  fore- 
thought which  is  peculiar  to  the  inte- 
rested and  cunning,  he  looked  around ; 
and  in  order  to  lessen  the  effect  of  his 
exclamation  of  surprise,  if  it  had  been 
heard,  he  continued  for  some  time  to 
hum  a  tune ;  then  he  got  up  from  the 
floor,  and  very  narrowly  examined  the 
opening  to  the  apartment ;  he  put  his 
eye  to  the  keyhole,  and  remained  peep- 
ing through  it  till  his  sight  became  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom   beyond,    and 
could  determine  that  the  passage  and 
the  stairs  were  unoccupied.     Thus  satis- 
fled  that  he  had  not  been  observed,  he 
resolved  to  secure  himself  from  observa- 
tion ;  so  he  thrust  some  paper  into  the 
keyhole :  having  done  this,  he  took  up 
the  purse  and  opened  it ;  it  was  full  of 
valuable  coins  of  different  countries,  but 

e  6  many 
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many  of  them  were  Turkish;  one  or 
two  small  pieces  carried  the  impression 
of  Bohemia,  with  the  name  of  Frederick. 
After  much  studying,  TrickweU  made 
them  out  to  be  of  the  date  of  Charles 
the  First  of  England ;  they  were  of  gold, 
and  they  were  not  the  less  valuable  for 
their  age. 

The  scrivener  next  examined  the  mo- 
rocco case.  It  contained  two  miniature 
portraits,  which  were  set  with  diamonds 
of  a  large  size  and  of  great  lustre ;  they 
were  the  faces  of  a  Turk  and  a  Grecian 
ifldy ;  the  last  was  the  picture  of  a  \&dy 
of  great  beauty.  Attached  to  the  frame 
was  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  on  it  there 
were  some  lines  written  in  a  foreign 
tongue;  but  these  things  were  nothing 
to  TrickweU,  but  for  their  sterling 
worth,  and  this  he  considered  to  be  so 
much,  that. he  coijld  not  resolve  to  re- 
linquish it.  It  was  evident  to  wboip 
the  prize  belonged,  and  it  was  certain, 
that  to   withhold   \\\e  prize  from    its 

owner, 


owner,  would  be  to  commit  an  act  of 
flagrant  dishonesty.  Trickwell  felt  also, 
tJbat  be  bad  gained  *  station  in  the 
world,  the  importance  of  which  was  not 
to  be  bartered  for  any  light  considera- 
tion. TrickweU  w*s  becoming  a  man 
of  great  honesty,  of  unsullied  honour, 
at  tiw  reflection.  But  habit,  habit*— 
the  habit  of  accumulating  wealth  in 
any  way,  was  dearer  to  the  scrivener 
than  his  pride  of  honour,  or  his  love  of 
honesty.  If  he  could  keep  the  property 
which  he  ha4  found  without  detection, 
all  which  he  knew  of  honour,  and  all 
which  he  cared  for  honesty,  might  be  as 
well,  as  reputably,  maintained  by  its  se- 
questration  w  by  its  surrender.  Pleas, 
the  validity  of  which  a  child  would  have 
mistrusted,  were  called  by  a  mean,  a 
selfish,  a  debased  soul,  to  the  support  of 
its  own  desires.  Trickwell  argued  that 
lord  Kingsdown  had  injured  him,  and 
that  a  spirit  of  revenge  was  not  only ' 
justified  in  its  open  declaration,  but  au- 
thorized 
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thorized  to  avail  itself  of  every  safe  and 
quiet  means  of  gratification ;   nay,  he 
was  perfectly  confident  of  the  wisdom 
of  revenge — that  it  should  be  secret  and 
quiet  in  its  operations — that  it  should 
prowl  about  at  night,  and  hide  in  cor- 
ners— that  it  should  swell  small  mis- 
chiefs into  large  evils,  even  to  the  gross 
pampering  of  its  unseen  but  insatiable 
appetite.     Thus  then,  by  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  old  noble- 
man, he  would  begin  to  indemnify  him- 
self for  what  he  had  suffered.      That 
which  should  follow  should  still  be  as 
severe,  as  obstinate,  as  unmitigated,  as 
if  this  discovery  had  never  been  made ; 
for  there  was  no  full  gratification  in  a 
retaliatory  wrong,  which  included  not, 
in  the  triumph  of  the  inflictor,  the  an- 
guish of  its  object. 

Trickwell,  with  fingers  which  in 
lower  life  would  have  practised  their 
adroitness  at  cupboards  and  at  pockets, 
again  visited  the  drawer  of  the  table. 

The 
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The  only  real  difference  between  the 
man  who  circumvents  by  figures  and 
calculations,  by  bargains  which  are  ma- 
nifestly wrong  to  equity,  though  evi- 
dently right  in  law,  and  the  man  who 
waylays  the  unwary  in  the  street,  is  in 
the  extent  of  crime;  and  the  first,  as  he 
sins  the  most  securely,  is  the  most  con- 
summate villain.  This  kind  of  villain 
was  Mr.  Trickwell ;  but  now,  excellent 
man,  he  was  sinning  without  the  need 
of  figures,  and  without  the  trouble  of 
calculation ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pocket  what  he  should  find ;  and  that 
he  might  find  more,  he  went  about  to 
search  intently. 

Avarice  is  not  of  a  cleanly  disposition ; 
it  is  not  hi£h-minded.  Trickwell  was  a 
man  of  thousands,  and  yet  a  searcher 
after  trifles — a  few  more  pounds  snatched 
from  a  drawer,  and  purloined  from  very 
want— -it  mattered  not — his  fortune  was 
but  a  swell  of  uncleanly  units,  which 

could 
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could  derive  no  taint  from  any  certain 
augmentation. 

The  first  discoveries  were  the  last 
The  drawer  held  no  more  wealth. 
Trickwell  now  gave  himself  leisure  to 
review  bis  fortune;  he  was  beginning 
to  return  the  coins  into  the  purse,  when 
he  heard  a  foot  upon  the  steps  of  his 
prison.  He  listened,  and  in  an  instant 
a  key  was  applied  to  the  lock  of  the 
door.  Several  of  the  coins  slipped  be- 
tween his  fingers  an4  fell  jingling  upon 
the  floor.  He  could  hardly  restrain  an 
oath, 

"  Oh,  this  vile  key !"  cried  a  female 
voice ;  "  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
it  ?" 

Trickwell  made  another  attempt  to 
hide  the  coins;  but  he  was  tremulous 
with  anxiety,  and  purse  and  picture- 
case  all  fell  down  together. 
,  "  Ah,  ah !  I  see !"  exclaimed  the  same 
voice.  u  Why,  there  is  pome  paper  in  the 

lock! 
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lock!  Draw  away  the  obstruction,  I 
beseech  you,  Mr.  Trickwell,  for  a  lady 
wishes  to  visit  you." 

"  Directly,  madam,"  answered  Trick- 
well,  as  he  recognised  the  voice  of  Emi- 
ly—"  directly,  madam,"  said  he,  cram- 
ming, as  he  spoke,  the  purse  and  some 
of  the  coins  into  his  coat  pocket 

He  was  in  so  much  confusion,  that  he 
was  not  accountable  for  his  actions.  So 
much  dignity  and  consequence  being 
surprised  in  an  act  of  petty  larceny,  lost 
their  stateliness  and  composure.  His 
brow  had  yielded  its  cast  of  injury,  and 
the  shame  of  a  little— of  a  detected  little 
soul,  sat  upon  it.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  charge,  and  this  consciousness  was 
likely  to  be  mo6t  lowly  in  its  expression. 
Some  portion  of  his  former  sternness  and 
majesty  he  desired  ardently  to  recover ; 
but  no  power  of  doing  this  occurred  to 
his  necessity.  He  arose,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  door,  when  he  perceived 
that  he  had  not  closed  the  slide  in  the 

table; 
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tabte :  this  he  would  needs  attempt  to 
do,  but  the  board  was  not  soon  to  be  re- 
placed. 

Emily  grew  impatient  to  be  admitted 
— *'  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Trickwell," 
said  she,  "  you  suffer  people  to  reflect 
upon  their  good  offices  ;  you  either  like 
your  prison  and  dislike  me,  or— — 
What  can  the  good  man  be  doing  in  his 
thraldom  ?  Dear  Mr.  Trickwell,  I  will 
play  Queen  Mab,  and  will  come  with 
my 


'  team  of  little  atomies 


Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  '    * 

Open  the  door— open  the  door." 

"  Coming,  madam,"  cried  Trifekwell, 
thrown,  as  he  was,  completely  off  his 
guard.  He  yet  lingered  to  pick  up 
the  coins  which  were  scattered  over  the 
floor. 

"  What  can  you  be  fumbling  at  ?"  in- 
quired  Emily,  as  the  paper  was  slowly 
withdrawing  from  the  keyhole ;  u  there, 
now  take  it  entirely  away." 

The 
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The  key  turned — the  door  opened. 
Trickwell  presented  a  figure  sufficiently 
ludicrous  to  the  gaze  of  Emily ;  his  lit- 
tle light-coloured  wig  was  turned  with 
the  wrong  part  before;  his  waistcoat 
was  in  part  unbuttoned;  his  face  was 
shining  with  perspiration,  and  his  hands, 
which  were  distended  as  if  in  the  endea- 
vour to  widen,  and  give  a  grace  to  his 
obeisance,  displayed  palms  and  fingers 
which  were  black  with  dust.  He  made 
an  effort  to  regain  his  cool  and  serene 
air;  but  he  was  much  too  hot  and  flut- 
tered to  succeed  in  the  attempt  He 
made  another  awkward  bow,  to  the  im- 
minent peril  of  his  wig. 

Emily  stood  at  the  door,  wondering 
at  his  confusion,  but  most  ready  and 
willing  to  laugh  at  it — "  You  seem 
warm,  Mr.  Trickwell !"  said  she,  slyly. 

"  Rather  as  it  were — almost — indeed, 
very  hot,"  replied  the  scrivener. 

w  Have  you  been  polishing,  sir?"  in- 
quired Emily. 

"  Remarkably, 
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"  Remarkably,  madam,"  answered 
Trickwell ;  "  nothing  oould  exceed — the 
table — the  slide — and  indeed  the  apart* 
ment  altogether." 

And  yet,  altogether/'  said  Emily, 

it  is  not  very  large." 

"  Madam,"  cried  Trickwell. 

"  The  excessive  apartment,  sir,  with 
the  table  and  the  slide." 

"  Oh  T  answered  Trickwell. 

"  Are  you  unwell,  sir?"  inquired 
Emily,  with  great  enjoyment 

"  Very,  madam,"  replied  the  scri- 
vener, as  he  felt  in  his  pocket  with  an 
intention  of  taking  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  in  the  effort  drew  out  the  purse  and 
the  loose  coins,  and  scattered  them  be- 
fore him. 

"  Oh,  roguish  Ovid !*  exclaimed  Emi- 
ly. "  A  shower  of  gold !  an  occurrence 
no  leas  welcome  than  rare." 

"  Unfortunate!"  cried  Trickwell,  as 
he  danced  about,  urged  by  these  acci- 
dents beyond  all  patience. 

"By 
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"  By  no  means  in  the  world !"  echoed 
Emily.  She  stooped  down  to  pick  up 
the  gold  pieces,  and  perceived  the  pic- 
ture-case. She  opened  it,  and  taking 
out  the  picture  of  the  Turk-r-w  What 
have  we  here  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  A  likeness,  madam,  of  yourself!"  re- 
plied Trick  well ;  "  a  most  correct  like- 
ness-—a  most  beautiful  likeness." 

"  It  may  be  very  correct,"  replied 
Emily ;  "  but  for  its  beauty — why  that 
is  rather  questionable.  And  so  you  think, 
sir,  that  I  am  like  a  Turk  ?" 

"  I  should  be  -  an  infidel,  madam,  to 
say  so,"  answered  Trick  well,  not  per- 
ceiving his  mistake,  and  still  looking 
about  with  great  mortification. 

w  It  is  most  extraordinary  !"  exclaim- 
ed Emily,  as  she  immediately  detected 
the  portrait  of  the  unknown  foreigner. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  most  extraordinary  P 
echoed  Trickwell,  who  knew  not  of 
any  thing  so  extraordinary  as  his  own 

confusion. — 
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confusion. — "  I  cannot,"  continued  he, 
"  at  all  account  for  it* 

"  For  what,  sir?"  cried  Emily,  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  portrait. 

u  For  this " 

A  question  was  at  this  time  particu- 
larly puzzling  to  Trick  well,  and  with 
all  his  ingenuity  he  could  not  fix  upon 
an  answer. 

"  What  is  it  that  is  so  very  difficult 
to  account  for  ?"  again  inquired  Emily, 
in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  all  but  of 
the  picture. 

"  There  is  another,"  at  last  said 
Trickwell,  endeavouring  to  divert  the 
inquiry. 

"  Another  difficult  matter,  Mr.  Trick- 
well  ?"  asked  Emily. 

*  Another  picture,  madam,"  answer- 
ed the  scrivener. 

This  information  recovered  Emily  to 
the  scene  and  to  her  purpose — "  Oh! 
very  well ;  then  we  will  peep  at  it  also," 

said 
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said  she,  as  she  took  out  the  portrait  of 
the  female. 

"  That  is  a  most  extraordinary  like- 
ness of  yourself,  Miss  Kingsdown,"  said 
Trickwell,  glad  of  any  theme  which 
might  give  him  time  to  abate  his  con- 
fusion, and  which  might  conceal  the 
cause  of  his  perplexity. 

For  once,  however,  his  utterance 
was  of  truth.  The  portrait  was  indeed 
a  faithful  likeness  of  Emily,  though  its 
antiquity  was  apparent.  What  Emily 
knew  of  her  own  face,  she  knew  to  be 
like  the  representation  which  she  held 
in  her  hand ;  yet,  like  others  in  similar 
situations,  she  professed  not  to  have  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Trickwell  drew  her  attention  to  the 
slip  of  parchment,  and  to  the  characters 
which  it  bore. 

"I  am  very  curious  to  know  the 
meaning  of  those  lines,"  said  Trickwell. 

"  Brighten  your  apprehension  then, 
1  '  and 
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and  attend,"  said  Emily,  as  she  began  to 
study. 

"  In  the  first  place,  madam,  what  lan- 
guage is  it  ?"  inquired  Trickwell,  with 
great  precision ;  "  Sclavonian,  Teutonic; 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Hebrew?" 

"  Stop,  sir,  stop,"  cried  Emily,  "  and 
tell  me,  for  those  which  you  have  men- 
tioned are  unknown  to  me." 

"  What  language  is  it?"  again  asked 
Trickwell. 

"  The  language  of  the  heart,  sir,"  slyly 
answered  Emily. 

"And  what  language  is  that,  madam?" 
inquired  the  unsuspicious  scrivener. 

u  Can  you  be  unacquainted  with  it  ?" 
cried  Emily. 

Trickwell  thought  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  renovate  his  gallantry,  lest 
there  should  be  some  deeper  meaning 
thrust  upon  the  question.r— "  Not  in 
such  company,"  returned  he,  affecting  . 
a  look  of  so  much  interest,  that  the  ex- 

-    pression 


t 
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pfession  made  Emily  laugh  outright. 
The  scrivener  became  grave,  for  above 
all  things  he  disliked  to  be  laughed  at. 

"  You  are  all  goodness,"  exclaimed 
Emily,  "  and  because  you  are  so,  this 
inscription  will  not  be  heard  in  vain. — 
Listen." 

'*  Most  gladly/'  cried  Trickwell,  with 
recovered  curiosity  and  politeness. 

Emily  affected  to  read — "He  who 
looks  upon  my  face  must  put  away 
wrath  and  all  uncharitableness  —  must 
forget  injuries." 

"  His  own,  or  his  neighbour's  ?"  inter- 
rupted Trickwell,  who  began  to  perceive 
the  design  of  Emily. 

"  You  are  too  cunning — seriously, you 
are  too  cunning,  Mr.  JYickwell,"  cried 

Emily ;  u  but  you  cannot  be  too  forgiv- 
ing. Come,  tell  me — where  did  you 
find  these  pictures,  for  I  perceive  that 
they  belong  to  the  castle  ?" 

Trickwell  lifted  up  his  eyes  with 
amazement ;  he  saw  that  it  would  be  in 

vol.  i.  f  vain 
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win  to  offer  evasion*  for  be  knew,  fay 
Emily's  first  exclamation  on  seeing  the 
picture  of  the  Turk,  and  by  her  present 
positiveness,  that  there  were  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  discovery  Which 
decided  as  to  the  owner  of  the  property ; 
but  before  he  could  answer,  EmHy*  with 
her  usual  quickness,  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  unclosed  slide  in  the  table. 

"  Ah !"  said  she,  "  this  is  very  won- 
derful !  So  you  threw  down  the  tahk, 
and  by  the  noise  conjectured  its  con- 
tents ?"  She  stooped  down  to  look  at 
the  apei^ure — "  The  prettiest  contri- 
vance in  the  world !  These  coins  too! 
The  date  of  Charles  the  First !  I  per* 
ceive — I  perceive!  How  many  are  there? 
Chiefly  Turkish  !  I  have  no  doubt  of 
his  country.  This  too  is  beyond  all 
question  the  little  set -apart  chamber 
which  he  occupied,  Really,  Mr.  Trick- 
well,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  this  dis- 
covery ;  and  ifl  could  prevail  upon  you 
to  think  of  the  past  as  I  do,  I  should 

exceedingly 
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exceedingly  rejoice  in  your  capture  and 
imprisonment" 

Trickwell  could  scarcely  forbear  to 
gnile,  as  Emily  ran  on  with  her  spright- 
ly chat 

**  You  must  have  been  veiy  busy 
when  I  disturbed  you !  Pray  help  me 
to  count  the  pieces." 

Trickwell  was  beginning  to  obey, 
when  he  drew  out  his  handkerchief  to 
wipe  his  face,  and  a  few  more  coins 
dropped  from  his  pocket. 

"Pray  let  me  have  them  all,"  said 
Emily,  with  apparent  simplicity,  "for 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  very  va- 
luable." 

"  I  fancy  that  you  have  them  all,  Miss 
Kingsdown,"  replied  Trickwell* 

"I  wish  you  to  be  certain.  Pray 
ttaxch  your  pockets,"  returned  Emily, 
affecting  still  to  be  very  busy,  and  de- 
termining to  overcome  Trickwell  in  her 
own  way. 

f  2  "  I  have 
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"  I  have  no  more,"  said  Trickwell, 
with  a  degree  of  confusion,  which  pro- 
duced an  unaccountable  blush — a  tint 
which  was  different  to  any  change  his 
complexion  had  undergone  for  many 
years. 

u  A  hundred  and  fifty  gold  pieces  \n 
exclaimed  Emily.  "  We  will  break 
open  some  more  tables,  Mr.  Trickwell, 
till  we  find  a  sum  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  answer  your  claim.  These  dia- 
monds must  be  worth  an  immense  deal ! 
Can  you  guess  at  their  value  ?" 

M  I  cannot — I  do  not  buy  jewels,**  an- 
swered Trickwell,  rather  sulkily. 

"  Perfectly  unnecessary,"  returned 
Emily;  "  you  find  them.  But,  Mr. 
Trickwell*  with  valuable  effects  which 
are  known,  and  with  valuable  effects 
which  are  to  be  discovered,  do  you  not 
think  that  we  may  chance  to  pay  off 
your  demand  ?* 

"  It  is  a  question  which  must  be  de- 
bated 
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bated  another  time,  Miss  Kingsdown," 
answered  Trickwell,  gravely,  and  with 
an  assumed  forbearance. 

"  No,"  replied  Emily ;  "  I  mean  it  to 
be  debated  now.  We  will  make  speeches 
upon  it;  I  will  take  any  side  of  the 
question.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  recreation 
—a  pretty  prison  entertainment." 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  a  pretty  prison 
entertainment,"  said  Trickwell. 

"  Were  you  never  before  confined  ?" 

"  Never,  madam,"  answered  the  scri- 
vener, with  great  solemnity. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  continued  Emily, 
"  that  you  are  not  amused  with  the  no- 
velty of  your  situation." 

"  New  situations,  madam,  that  are 
the  effect  of  violence  and  pain,  cannot 
be  amusing  to  the  sufferer." 

Trickwell  fancied  that  he  had  disco- 
vered a  new  and  an  important  truth, 
and  he  hoped  that  he.  was  now  in  a  way 
to  recover  his  lofty  superiority.  But 
Emily  was  determined  to  make  his  gra- 

f  S  -     vity 
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vity  ridiculous,  fay  the  contrast  with  her 
own  playfulness;  and  she  was  resolute  to 
beat  down  the  perverseness  of  her  oppo- 
nent.— *  You  are  my  prisoner,  sir,*  said 
she;  "and  what;  violence  and  pain  have 
you  suffered  from  me?  Now  be  ingeni- 
ous in  your  charge !— Make  out  a  strong 
case  of  injustice  ! — Let  it  be  apparent 
that  I  am  hare  armed  with  a  thousand 
terrors  !w 

"  With  a  thousand  charms P  exclaim- 
ed Trickwell,  beginning  to  beBeve  that 
really  Emily  was  disposed  to  be  pleased 
with  him. 

"Very  well,"  interrupted  Emily,  with 
a  lively  elegance,  which  even  the  scri- 
vener admired,  "  very  well— a  thousand 
terrible  charms!  Were  I  armed  with 
half  the  number,  the  odds  would  be  so 
numerously  stubborn,  that  you  might  be 
defeated  without  shame.  But  this  you 
must  remember— the  door  is  open." 

u  Qh,  dear  liberty  P  exclaimed  Trick- 
well,  with  a  smile,  wbkh  he  meant  should 
*  be 
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be  irresistibly  expressive,  as  at  the  same 
time  he  endeavoured  to  recollect  some 
grand  berokal  sentiment  which  he  had 
known  in  his  youth. 

"  Very  fine !"  cried  Emily.  "  I  thought 
you  might  be  amused  in  a  prison ;  it  is 
not  so  dolorous  a  thing  as  one  imagines, 
bemg  rightly  estimated.  Proceed  with 
the  sentiment,  Mr.  Trickwell." 

"  I  have  done  with  sentiments,  ma- 
dam. Actions,  actions— "  said  Trick- 
well 

Again  Emily  interrupted  him.—"  Not 
of  the  law,  sir !  not  of  the  law !  You  do 
not  mean  to  substitute  such  actions  for 
heroical  sentiments,  I  hope  ?" 

"  The  law  has  terrors,  madam,"  said 
Trickwell,  gravely. 

*  Oh,  do  not  shake  them  over  me  !* 
cried  Emily,  affecting  to  be  alarmed. 

"  No,  my  dear  young  lady !  no !"  an- 
swered  Trickwell ;  u  I  have  duties—" 

"  Which  now  and  then  you  abandon, 

f  4  I  dare 
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I  dare  say,"  cried  Emily.  "  But  you 
have  a  good  heart,  I  am  sure,  as  your 
neighbours  would  inform  me.  Appear- 
ances are  against  you ;  but  I  am  satis- 
1  fied  of  your  intention,  and  that  is  more 
than  I  will  say  of  my  own," 

"  My  dear  Miss  Kingsdown— — " 

"  My  good  Mr.  Trickwell,"  continu- 
ed Emily,  determining  not  to  lose  her 
advantage,  "fcthe  matter  upon  which  we 
are  engaged  is  simply  this.  My  father 
can  pay  you  the  interest  of  your  debt ; 
you  want  the  principal.  My  father  de- 
sires to  sell  his  estate ;  you  can  bid  for 
the  estate,  and  pay  yourself." 

Trickwell  feasted  upon  this  hint. — 
"  Plainly  stated,"  said  he.  *  But  one 
circumstance " 

"  I  have  a  weak  memory,"  cried 
Emily. 

*  A  blow." 

"  True,"  continued  Emily,  with  much 
unconcern ;  "  I  had  forgotten  that  my 
father  knocked  you  down." 

"  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  forget  it,"  said  Trickwell, 
with  a  look  of  anger. 

"  Tush !  you  may,"  cried  Emily ;  "  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  yet  see  you 
and  lord  Kingsdown  perfect  friends — 
the  better  friends  for  this  little  affair. 
My  father  is  by  this  time  full  of  sorrow." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt !"  exclaimed 
Trickwell,  with  a  look  of  meaning. 

"Oh,"  said  Emily,  "you  quite  mis- 
take  my  father's  character.  He  does  not 
repent  on  account  of  any  fear  of  himself, 
but  he  would  always  yield  his  life  to 
atone  his  fury ;  and  now,  or  in  a  day  or 
two,  any  contract,  any  private  contract, 
made  with  you,  he  would  think  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  make  to  your  ad- 
vantage." 

The  subtle  apprehension  of  Emily 
had  led  to  the  right  point ;  any  insult 
would  be  forgiven  for  the  time  by  Trick- 
well,  if,  by  his  forbearance,  he  could  en- 
sure to  himself  an  advantage,  and  an  op- 
portunity  of  quiet  and   safe  revenge. 

f5  He 
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He  began  to  inflate  his  cheeks,  and  to 
work  up  his  feelings  to  an  ample  ex- 
pression of  his  wrongs—"  This  outrage, 
madam,**  said  he,  "  is  so  flagranfc-*~~?* 

Emily  would  not  be  outdone.~~"  Oh," 
cried  she,  "  it  is  so  atrodous,  so  beyond 
any  thing  ever  heard  or  thought  of,  that 
nothing  but  a  generosity  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  extreme,  could  desire  or  ob- 
tain its  forgiveness F 

"  Miss  Kingsdown,  I  know  not  what 
tosay!" 

44  Then  let  me  say  for  yon,"  said  Emi- 
ly, "  for  I  have  much  to  say ;  and  I 
shall  ever  hove  much  to  say  in  your 
praise;  and,  if  it  were  becoming,  I 
would  couple  the  saying  with  my  fa- 
ther's reproof." 

"  Certainly,1*  re^oin^d  Tridcwell,  "only 
your  intercession  prevails  with  me  to 
lose  sight  of  die  just  esposuve  of  the 
wrong  which  1  have  suffered*  But  on 
the  condition  that  I  see  Mr.  Saiaden-V 

"  Then,"  said  Emily,  «  it  is  my  in- 
tercession 
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tercesaion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sight 
of  Sarsden  on  the  other,  that  prevail  with 
you  to  the  acceptance  of  this  '  dear  li- 
berty!' But  here  is  Mr.  Luton;  he 
comes  to  give  you  his  blessing,  to  praise 
your  patience  under  misfortunes,  and  to 
lament  over  the  fractured  limb  of  our  an* 
dent  table." 

Luton  climbed  the  winding  stairs  of 
the  tower,  to  witness  his  pupil's  tri- 
umph, and  to  see  Trickwell  balan- 
cing between  thev  hope  of  gain  and  dread 
of  ridicule* 

u  My  good  Luton,"  cried  Emily,  "  you 
come  to  see  how  well  I  have  forerun  you 
in  your  duty.  This  is  my  convert,"  conti- 
nued she,  as  she  put  her  arm  through  that 
of  Triekweli,  "  this  is  my  convert ;  Mr. 
Trickwell  forgives  my  father,  admires 
me,  and  is  at  peace  with  himself." 

"  Mr.  Trickwell  is  a  Christian,"  said 
Luton  gravely. 

"  Certainly,  in  one  of  the  points  men* 

f  6  tioned 
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tioned  by  me — I  do  not  say  which,"  re- 
turned Emily.  "But  I  pray  you,  Luton, 
to  aid  me  to  transfer  Mr.  Trickwell  to 
another  apartment" 

Trickwell  declared  his  impatience  to 
go  to  the  town  of  Kongsdown ;  and  after 
arranging  the  time  at  which  Sarsdeh  was 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  expressing  his 
readiness  to  come  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment with  the  lord  of  the  castle,  he 
turned  away,  casting,  before  his  depar- 
ture, many  looks  of  interesting  expres- 
sion at  Emily.     That  the  castle  would 
now  be  bis,  on  his  own  terms,  he  made 
no  doubt;  that  Emily  might  make  a 
part  of  the  bargain,  he  began  to  flatter 
himself;   that  revenge,    at  all    events, 
would  be  in  his  power,  he  felt  certain. 

Emily,  who  felt  the  danger  to  which 
her  father  had  exposed  himself,  though 
wearied  by  her  exertions,  now  triumph- 
ed in  their  success.  She  turned  towards 
the  dining-room,  forgetting  her  difficult 

prospect 
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prospect  in  the  elation  of  the  moment, 
and  singing  as  she  moved  along  by  the 
side  of  her  admiring  tutor — 

"  What  is  passion,  bat  a  gleam 
In  which  a  woman's  art  may  shine, 

And  make  whatever  is,  to  seem 
Her  own  desire — her  own  design  ? 

♦  Let  oracles  pronounce  the  law, 
And  red-eyed  fury  take  its  aim,  ' 
A  woman's  word  arrests  the  war. 
And  claims  the  prize,  and  wins  the  fame/' 

"  You  are  full  of  triumph,  Emily," 
said  lord  Kingsdown,  as  he  took  his  seat 
at  the  dining- table. 

u  My  father's  victory  is  my  triumph," 
returned  Emily.  "  How  can  I  be  other- 
wise  than  joyful !  Here  have  we  beaten 
down  a  man  of  the  law,  despite  of  his 
authority,  and  thrown  him  into  *  du- 
rance in  vile',  defiance  of  his  power." 

Lord  Kingsdown  answered  his  daugh- 
ter by  a  glance,  which  informed  her  that 
the  work  of  repentance  had  commenced, 
and  that  the  subject  of  her  discourse  was 

becoming 
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beaming  painful.  Emily  was  silent ; 
she  well  knew  in  what  way  the  anger  of 
her  father  would  evaporate*  and  how  the 
charities  of  his  heart  would  in  a  little 
time  influence  his  feelings.  He  said 
little  during  the  meal;  and  as  soon  as 
the  servants  had  withdrawn*  he  seemed 
eager  to  confer  with  Luton.  He  look- 
ed towards  the  good  man—"  Luton," 
said  he*  "  I  should  think  that  when  our 
family  have  exercised  the  authority  of 
the  charter  of  Richard  the  Second*  they 
have  fed  their  prisoners  with  something 
better  than  bread  and  water;  they  have 
still  remembered  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
I  think  that  some  wine  should  be  carried 
to  Trickwell*  and  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  choice  of  his  own  provi- 
sion." 

Certainly,  my  lord*"  said  Luton. 

Will   you    then,"    continued   lord 
Kingsdown*  "  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain my  desire  to  him  ?" 
Luton  was  embarrassed. 

Emily 
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Emily  smiled  at  his  confusion.— "My 
lord,"  said  she,  putting  up  her  finger  to 
her  lips,  and  affecting  a  look  and  manner 
of  hesitation. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Emily?19  in- 
qmrtd  ber  father. 

a  I  have  a  kind  of  fear  thai  I  have 
dene  rashly." 

"By  hereditary  right,  I  apprehend, 
Emily ;  so  I  will  forgive  you,"  replied 
lord  Kingsdown, 

"  Sinning  by  charter,  my  lord." 

"  Do  not  be  impertinent,  Emily,"  en- 
joined tbe  eld  noble  win* 

«  Well,"  med  Emily,  "  I  wUl  un- 
burden  my  conscience;  and  if  there  he 
any  consistency  m  the  world,  my  cha- 
rity will  be  acknowledged*" 

u  Do  not  be  nonsensical,  Emily,"  again 
commanded  the  old  lord. 

"  I  was  neve?  so  grave  and  well-in- 
clined*" answered  Emily.  "  You  would 
feed  the  hungry  ;  J  have  freed  the  iro- 

prisQAedr" 
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"  Ha !"  cried  lord  Kingsdown,  as  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  be- 
gan to  search  for  the  key,  "  ha !  impos- 
sible !    I  have  the  key !" 

Emily  held  it  up  between  her  fingers. 

Lord  Kingsdown  began  to  frown,  and 
to  prepare  himself  for  much  anger.— 
"  Emily,"  said  he,  u  I  must  strictly  ex- 
amine into  this  most  extraordinary  af- 
fair." 

"  You  shall  know  it  all  without  the 
trouble  of  inquiry,"  returned  Emily. 
"  The  poor  man  was  properly  sensible  of 
his  conduct,  and  in  awe  of  your  power ; 
he  agreed  to  wait  till  the  arrangement  of 
your  affairs ;  and  that  his  mind  might 
not  be  injured  beyond  repair  through 
terror  and  distress,  I  anticipated  your  in- 
clination, and  suffered  him  to  escape." 

"No  concessions,  I  trust?  nothing  un- 
becoming ?"  said  the  old  lord. 

"  .At  the  close  of  the  transaction,  Lu- 
ton gave  me  his  blessing,"  said  Emily. 

Lord   Kingsdown  was  satisfied,  yet 

was 
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was  he  inclined  to  frown  upon  Emily ; 
but  she  feat  before  him  with  a  look  of  so 
much  happiness  and  ease,  that  he  felt  his 
inadequacy  to  the  delivery  of  that  grave 
speech  which  he  thought  her  conduct 
required — "  Emily/'  said  he,. "  you  have 
interfered n 

"  But  I  will  show  you  to  what  end," 
interrupted  Emily,  as  she  produced  the 
pictures  and  the  purse.  "  These,  I  should 
think,  were  the  property  of  that  myste- 
rious stranger  in  whom  you  have  so 
greatly  interested  me." 

Emily  briefly  related  the  circum- 
stances of  the  discovery  of  these  valu- 
able effects. 

"  This,"  said  lord  Kingsdown,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  portrait  of  the  Turk, 
"  is  the  likeness  of  the  foreigner  himself; 
it  is  the  same  face.  Dress  is  no  disguise 
to  such  features ;  they  are  too  striking 
to  be  concealed  or  changed." 

"  It  was  the  turret  of  the  south  tower 

which 
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winch  the  stranger  occupied  V  inquired 

Emily. 

44  He  slept  in  that  room,9  replied  tori 
Kingsdown.  *  My  mother  liked  the 
view  from  the  window.  She  ordered  the 
met  which  hid  belonged  to  the  foreigner, 
and  which  had  lain  there  since  his  death, 
to  be  removed.  The  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture is  of  the  date  of  Charles.9 

M  Then  thane  cannot  be  a  doubt*"  ob- 
served Luton,  "  that  these  valuables  be^ 
longed  to  the  stranger.  I  am  more  and 
more  surprised !  Tins  is  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Kingsdown!" 

The  old  lotd  looked  at  it—"  It  is 
wonderful !"  said  he ;  "  we  have  not  so 
correct  a  likeness  of  her. — And  this 
acroll— — " 

"  I  am  translating  it,"  exclaimed  Emi- 
ly. M  Luton,  desist  a  moment*  and  you 
shall  bave  it  in  English  verse." 

The  inscription  was  in  the  Italian 
tongue    Loud  Kingsdown  was  not  a 

linguist; 
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linguist;  so  his  daughter  presented  it  to 
him  in  his  own  language. 


THE  SCROLL. 

"  Oh,  she  was  beautiful !    Her  red  round  lips 

Were  like  two  corals  on  a  pearly  bed ; 
Her  cheeks  were  velvet  leaves,  with  gladdening  tips 

Of  Tvrian  lustre,  on  their  softness  shed. 
Oh,  she  was  beautiful !     Her  ebon  eyes 

Shot  forth  such  radiance  as  the  stars  o'  night, 
When  not  a  tear  doth  hang  upon  the  skies, 

Dimming  the  brightness  o*  the  vevy  bright. 
loft,  ah  t  (bis  Beaotifal  was  tike  the  star 

The  seers  of  Batoylon  did  nightly  see 
Fail  from  its  frame,  leaving  a  dreary  scar 

On  heaven's  face  through  all  futurity. 
Nor  tfcis  alone !    There  glittered*  yet  to  fade  f 
Be'*  where  satin  lattreb,  shall  be  each  shade!" 


"  It  has  a  relation  to  futurity,"  cried 
krd  Kingsdown, 

"  It  is  altogether  strange  aad  ques- 
tionable !* .  observed  Luton. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


-The  mouldering  walls. 


Black  with  the  rust  of  age,  and  all  within 

Silence  and  waste,  while  not  a  sound  was  heard, 

But  the  wind  moaning— not  a  form  beheld, 

Save  one  that  fancy  imag'd  to  their  mind.       Cottle. 

Luton  compared  Emily's  versification 
of  the  inscription  with  the  original  Ita- 
lian, and  he  found  it  correct.  The  last 
stanza  he  repeated  frequently,  and  the 
more  he  pondered  on  it,  the  more  was 
he  surprised.  He  did  not  like  the  cha- 
racter of  the  stranger  as  it  had  been  de- 
scribed to  him  ;  and  the  relation  which 
he  seemed  to  have  had,  and  which  his 
denunciation  seemed  yet  to  bear,  to  the 
family  of  Kingsdown,  inspired  him  with 
an  awe  which  he  would  not  confess 
even  to  himself.  He  knew  that  he  de- 
served 
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served  to  be  ridiculed  for  this  feeling ; 
he  acknowledged  it  to  be  folly.   But  the 
wise  have  their  moments  of  weakness. 
Luton  too  had  heard  of  the  uncertain- 
ties of  life — of  ineffectual  opposition  to 
evil-of  thoee  strange  chances  which 
encircle  men,  as  with  wings,  and  eddy 
them  about,  beyond  the  reach  of  thought, 
or  hope  of  resistance ;  and  he  felt,  there- 
fore, that  expectation  and  fear  of  what 
might  impend,  which  make  up  the  anx- 
iety of  reflection,  and  which  very  often 
too  successfully  combat  the  confidence 
of  the  good. 

Lord  Kingsdown  had  other  thoughts. 
He  had  for  some  time  meditated  such  a 
parting  feast  for  his  friends  and  tenants 
as  should  be  worthy  of  a  family  whose 
delight  had  ever  been  in  liberality  ;  and 
he  could  not  but  fancy,  in  the  strictness 
of  his  extraordinary  justice  towards  his 
daughter,  that  now  he  was  fully  entitled 
so  to  indulge  his  feelings.  The  disco- 
very which  Emily  had  made  afforded 

the 
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the  means  for  audi  an  indulgence ;  and 
without  diminishing  the  resources  whieh 
Sarsden  had  calculated  upon,  the  old 
kid  concluded  that  he  might,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  residence  at  Kingsdown, 
make  Kingsdown  Castle  «eho  to  the 
praise  of  his  name.—"  Luton,"  said  he, 
"  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  it  has 
been  our  custom  to  celebrate  a  feast  in 
tile  castle.  I  think,  before  we  finally 
quit  Kingsdown,  we  should  show  our 
respect  fop  the  past  by  an  observance  of 
its  precedents." 

"Your  ancestors  were  always  gene*, 
reus,  my  lard,"  said  Luton  meekly. 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  Emily,  as  she  looked 
upwards. 

Lord  Kingsdown  guessed  her  mean- 
ing.— "  You  do  not  disapprove,  I  hope?" 
said  he  reproachfully. 

"Oh,  nor  cried  Emily;  "I  lifee 
feasts  beyond  any  thing  in  the  world, 
soxanly-  ■  ■  " 

"What?"  inquired  her  feth«. 

"They 
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"  They  be  aat  foltowed  by  £»<*,"  re. 
turned  Emilys  "  but  any  indulgence  of 
the  present  iporaent,  to  the  total  diacomr 
fort * 

"  I  am  glad  my  daughter  is  so  dis- 
creet," said  lord  Kingsdo wn. 

"  She  has  not  often  given  you  similar 
cause  *f  joy,"  exclaimed  Emily  areUy. 

"  Well,  Emily,"  rejoined  fond  Kmgt- 
down,  with  a  look  of  offence,  "  when  I 
ask  your  opinion,  you  may  give  it." 

"  And  must  I  never  venture  my  opi- 
nion but  when  you  ask  it,  sir  ?" 

"  Never  !"  said  the  old  lord  forcefully. 

"  Bless  me !"  cried  Emily,  "  you  are 
enjoining  F»e  to  a  remarkably  severe  pe- 
nance." 

Emily  couid  play  with  her  father's 
ilkhumour* -and  command  at  will  the 
return  of  his  smiles;  and  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  she  was.  saucily  fond  of 
pwdqg  the  extent  of  her  power- 
Lord  Ifcmgsdown  cleared  up  his  btwr, 

and 
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and  held  out  a  hand  which  Emily  press- 
ed very  eagerly  to  her  lips.—*'  My  love," 
said  he,  "we  must  not  steal  away  in  the 
night  from  Kingsdown." 

Emily's  liveliness  fell  at  the  certainty  of 
leaving  a  place  which  she  had  every  rea- 
son to  love  and  reverence. — "  Have  you 
determined,  sir,  when  to  quit  the  cas- 
tle ?"  inquired  she,  with  a  tone  of  greater 
seriousness  than  was  natural  to  her. 

"  It  is  probable,"  returned  her  father, 
"  that  the  castle  will  belong  to  us  but 
for  a  few  days ;  in  the  next  week,  there- 
fore, I  propose  that  we  cross  the  Channel, 
and  seek  out  some  cottage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calais.  Our  family  once  pos- 
sessed an  estate  in  Picardy;  but  that  is 
gone.  In  that  part  of  France,  however, 
where  we  are  now  strangers,  we  may 
hide  our  decline.     But  before  we  go—-' 

"  Yes,"  cried  Emily,  as  she  felt  the 
spirit  of  her  ancestors  overcoming  the 
sense  of  necessity,  w  yes,  before  we  go, 

we 
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we  will  bid  adieu  to  our  friends  in  that 
way  which  may  console  my  father  in  his 
troubles." 

The  dark  eyes  of  lord  Kingsdown 
glittered,  as  he  turned  them  first  upon 
Luton  and  then  upon  his  daughter.  He 
became  uneasy  under  the  excess  of  plea- 
sure which  Emily's  words  afforded  him. 
His  feelings  were  so  finely  adjusted,  that 
a  breath  could  at  any  time  make  them 
musical  or  discordant. 

Emily  knew  how  to  heap  his  delight 
She  parted  his  grey  hair,  and  kissed  his 
forehead.  The  old  man  wished  to  com- 
mend his  child ;  but  after  many  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  speak,  he  contented  him- 
self with  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  and 
with  calling  her  his  pride. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  tenants  of 
Kingsdown  should  be  invited  to  a  fare- 
well feast  at  the  table  of  their  lord ;  that 
Sarsden  should  be  left  to  discharge  the 
creditors  of  the  estate,  and  to  collect  for 
the    expatriated    nobleman     and    his 

vol.  I.  6  daughter 
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daughter  the  Uttie  which  should  be  kft- 
for  their  support. 

From  this  time  little  was  heard  in  th& 
castle  but  lamentation.  It  was  a  lamen- 
tation, however,  which  did  not  reach  thte 
ears  of  lord  Kingsdown,  or  of  Emily ; 
it  was  whispered  in  their  absence,  and 
when  they  were  distant,  it  was  lottiL 
They  were  surrounded  by  the  testimo- 
nies of  a  quiet  and  silent  respect,  and 
the  homage  of  a  reverential  love  attend- 
ed them  in  their  ways.  Lord  King*. 
d6wn  went  about  through  the  whole 
day  to  farmhouses  and  to  cottages, 
chatting  with  his  neighbours,  reminding 
them  of  the  length  am*  value  of  their 
services,  thanking  them  for  their  affec- 
tion, patting  the  heads  of  their  children, 
arid  praying  that,  like  their  fathers,  they 
might  gtow  up  to  religion  and  loyalty ; 
and  it  Was  pleasing  to  observe  the  vir- 
tuous perplexity  of  the  honest  people  to 
whom  he  spoke.  Their  desire  to  testify 
their  sfenfte  of  gratitude  to  their  landlord, 

potato, 
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pattern,  and"  ftietid;  and  their  fear,  by 
any  expression,  to  allude  to  that  ttet&s- 
sity  to  which  they  were  to  owe  his  loss; 
and  if  they  ventured  to  declare  their  re- 
gret, tHeir  sentiments  wate  distinguished 
by  a  cast  of  manliness,  of  sincerity,  of 
horteJy  ffeefing1  and  prbpriety— were  so 
different  to  that  pert  habit  ofconrerta- 
tion  Which  appertains  to  towns  and  cities, 
that  the  contrast  was  powerfully  strik- 
ing. 

Lord  Kingsdown  had  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  rambling  among  the  ruins  of 
his1  cattle.  He  was  generally  attended 
by  Lutonf,  and  it  was  his  frequent  prac- 
tice to  point  out  to  the  good  clergyman 
what  had  been  his  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors. 
Wherever  he  turned,  he  dilated  upon 
something  which  he  would  have  done ; 
and  sometimes,  even  yet,  he  ventured  a 
hope  of  what,  by  a  good  chance,  he 
ntight  yet  do;  Yes ;  he  might  go  fa^ 
he  might  die  in  another  land,  but  his 

g  2  whole 
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whole  heart  was  attached  to  Kingsdown 
— with  the  last  effort  of  his  life  he  would 
pronounce  a  prayer  for  Kingsdown. 

Emily,  in  the  meanwhile,  with. a  dis- 
cretion which  surprised,  no  less  than  it 
delighted  her  tutor,  began  to  prepare  for 
that  change  which  she  was  about  to  ex- 
perience. She  commenced  the  difficult 
process  of  her  new  duties,  by  rising  in 
the  morning  before  her  servant  thought 
it  necessary  to  attend;  and  as  she  be- 
came more  familiar  with  the  means  of 
activity,  and  the  ways  of  industry,  she 
began  to  think  of  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  her  exertions,  by  attending  more 
closely  to  the  habits  of  her  father.  She 
resolved  to  officiate  about  his  person,  for 
she  fancied  it  to  be  impossible  with  his 
small  fortune  to  allow  of  a  servant 
Luton  perceived  her  interference,  and 
he  guessed  her  intention.  He  took  an 
opportunity  of  hinting,  in  one  of  his 
walks,  at  the  age  which  lord  Kingsdown 
and  himself  had  attained,  and  at  the  ne- 
cessity 
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cessity  which  they  should  have  for  the 
services  of  one  of  their  countrymen. 

u  But  need  you  be  an  exile,  Luton  ?" 
inquired  Emily. 

"No:  I  shall  continue  to  live  with 
my  patron  and  my  child,"  said  the  good 
man. 

Emily  unfolded  a  heap  of  drawings  of 
different  aspects  of  the  castle,  and  of 
different  views  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kingsdown 

"  These,"  said  she,  "  I  will  complete 
at  my  leisure.  My  father's  heart  is 
giving  way ;  it  is  breaking,  for  he  says 
nothing  of  its  pain.  I  will  draw  a  mi- 
mic Kingsdown  around  him.  We  shall 
want  to  look  at  our  old  towers,  Luton." 

Among  many  sketches,  there  was  not 
one  of  the  chapel.  This  had  been  a 
building  of  considerable  size  and  of  great 
beauty ;  but,  'of  three  aisles,  the  centre 
one  alone  remained  for  the  purposes  of 
worship.  The  arches  of  two  stately 
rows  of  columns  had  been  filled  up,  so 

G  S  that 
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that  jthere  were  two  outward  aisles  in  p 
deserted  and  dilapidated  condition.  In 
these  were  the  tombs  of  the  family  of 
Kingsdown ;  and  at  night,  in  a  certain 
position  of  the  moon,  when  her  rays  fell 
slantingly  through  the  windows  and 
crevices  of  the  ruin,  upon  the  graves 
and  monuments,  this  fragment  of  the 
epstle  presented  a  scene  which  was  #gi- 
culated  to  excite  the  most  tender  me- 
lancholy and  sublime  emotions. 

Luton  could  not  fip&  a  jqaowlight 
view  of  these  ruinous  arches. 

"  I  can  do  no  justice  to  the  &&p> 
Luton !"  said  Emily. 

Luton  encouraged  her  to  £t£e9ip£  £ 
sketch,  and  arranged  to  accompany  keT 
at  night  to  tlie  chapel.  The  moon 
would  then,  he  thought,  be. favourable 
to  tjkeir  design. 

When  Emily  returned  with  her  t#tar 
to  the  castle,  she  wa$  .receded  into  the 
affection^teiembw^pf  hef1Hen4,  X*W» 

Feversham. 

Laura 
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Laura  was  about  -two  years  the  senior 
of  Emily.  She  was  .a  neighbour  of 
JCggsdewn,  and  <m  the  death  of  an  aunt 
with  whom  she  lived,  she  would  succeed 
to  m  estate  of  great  value. 

Emily  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  hur- 
md  her  to  a  distant  apartment. 

"  I  gome  to  share  your  happiness !" 
mi  Laura. 

*  Alas  P  cried  Emily,  "  I  know  not 
that  I  can  spare  you  any." 

"  Then  give  me  half  .your  pain,  Emi- 
ly ;  at  Tthe  least,  I  must  Jmve  half." 

"  Pain  will  not  be  divided,"  returned 
firaUy ;  "  joy  wiH  fly  into  a  thousand 
parts,  and  waste  itself  to  air,  but  pain  is 
solid  and  indivisible,  and  singularly  con- 
stant Like  the  shark,  where  it  bites,  it 
will  bite  to  death." 

*  Is  this  Emily  ?" 

"Why  not  7*  asked  Emily;  "we  of 
the  lighter  sort  feel  the  soonest,  and 
perhaps  the  longest  A  little  is  enough 
for  us,  and  if  that  little  lasts  our  lives, 

6  4  why 
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why  that  is  constancy.  I  will  tell  you 
the  truth,  Laura.  The  best  part  of  our 
affairs  is  beyond  recovery,  and  the  worst 
is  all  that  we  can  boast  of  in  possession. 
My  father  to-morrow  gives  a  farewell 
feast  to  his  friends,  and  it  is  well  that 
you  are  here,  for  you  shall  see  how  well 
we  can  bear  decline.  Say  nothing  of  my 
down-heartedness,  for  I  must  not  *  look 
like  the  time/  but  bear  the  smile  which 
I  cannot  feel.* 

"Of  what  use  are  spirits  if  they  for- 
sake us  in  our  need  ?"  said  Laura,  sur- 
prised at  her  friend's  seriousness. 

"  To  show  the  grave,  like  Laura,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  gay, 
like  Emily/' 

"  But,  my  dear  Emily,  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make." 

"  Beware !  beware !"  cried  Emily ;  "  I 
must  not  hear  of  any  requests  which 
you  vf ould  not  have  made  three  months 
ago.  I  have  a  relation,  a  very  dear  re- 
lation,   who   remembers  many  strange 

circumstances 
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r  ♦ 

circumstances  of  the  'olden  day;'  you 
have  not  found  a  similar  recollection  in 
me.    But  now,  you  do  not  know  how 
much  I  am  my  father's  daughter,  wtiat 
perverse  notions  have  crept  into  being, 
or  how  tenaciously  I  shall  insist  upon 
those  privileges  which  presently  I  must 
leave.    No,   Laura,  make  no  requests, 
unless  it  be  permission  to  accompany  us. 
That  I  will  readily  grant,  for  I  know 
that  you  are  an  excellent  crying  com- 
panion." 

11  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  quit  Eng- 
land," said  Laura  suddenly,  "  and  my 
desire  is  that  you  remain  here  with  me." 
"  No,  no,  no,  Laura,"  cried  Emily ; 
"  it  is  fit  that  my  father  and  I  leave  our 
country.  We  have  many  things  of  an 
humiliating  sort  to  learn,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  scholarship  would  be  most  pain- 
fully enforced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kingsdown.  Abroad  we  may  hide 
what  we  must  endure;  and  should  the 
burden  of  endurance  become  intolerable, 

g  5  we 
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we  may  be#llojyed  to  grow  put  aloud 
vi%u#  the  interference  of  impellent 

pity" 

H  Is  pfty  ipapcrtinejftt,  JEmily  ?"  in- 
quired Laura*  as  the  te?urs  of  a  very 
affectionate  heart  popi$d  £owp  hgr 
cheeks. 

"  Your  pity  is  ,ppt  $o,  Laura,"  return- 
©J  Emily,  as  she  thrust  herself  Ujpon  h$r 
frond's  cfciir,  and  Jdssetf  aw*y  her  giief. 
"  Your  pity  is  #ot  so;  hut  I  canpot 
allow  any  body  but  yourself  to  weep  fpr 
n*e,  #n4  to  pity  lorjj  Kiugsdojyn.w 

«  If  I  live,"  a4ded  Laura,  "  the  lime 
wfll  qprae  when  ?  l^igp  house  phajl  h#ye 
two  ipistressps.     As  it  is—: — n 

"  You  cap  giye  me  all  which  I  viU 
take  from  you,"  pried  Eooily— w  your 
1py/e  and  inclination.  But,  Laura,  look 
ujft  ?i}d  fry  for  puce  to  foe  full  of  incon- 
siderate liveliness.  I  apji  angry  at  this 
gloom  which  is  about  pne,  and  I  want  to 
frighten  it  away  with  the  semblance  of 
unmeaning  Levity.  Fortune  is  malici- 
ous, 
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ous,  and  where  she  perceives  -that  she  is 
beaded,  she  crowds  all  her  powers  to 
the  wait  irf mischief.  Laura  must  show 
me  to  be*ardess." 

"  You  distress  «me  by  telling  me  of 
my  duty,"  said  (Laura. 

"  Alt!"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  our  du- 
ties are  distressing.  You  imay  easily 
persuade  me  to  desert  'mine." 

Laura  had  no  such  design  upon  her 
friend ;  «be  knew  that  bard  GKAngsdown 
would  sever  consent  to  live  under  any 
other  *oof  than  his  own,  so  she  forbore 
tt  invite  Iris  daughter  to  a  separate  re- 
sidence. 

fa  the«Mn»e  of  the  day,  Sarsden  wait- 
ed oa  his  lord  with  an  account  of  the 
pending  treaty  with  the  plastic  Mr. 
TrickwdL 

Trick  well  (ftood  aloof,  like  a  wild 
heart  that  feels  Ins  power  upon  his  vie- 
tin,  and  plays  with  the  advantages 
which  are  before  him.  In  his  several 
interviews   with  Sarsden,  he   unfolded 

06  by 
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by  degrees  the  various  claims  which  he 
had  upon  lord  Kingsdown,  and  exposed 
them  as  the  strengthening  threads  of  a 
network  in  which  he  had  caught  and 
secured  his  prey.  To  every  proposition 
which  Sarsden  made  to  him  he  had  a 
counteracting  plea ;  upon  every  submis- 
sion he  founded  a  fresh  right ;  and  on 
every  concession  he  raised  a  further  de- 
mand. 

Sarsden  erected  himself  upon  those 
conditions  which  he  thought  were  just 
to  TrickweU,  and  favourable  to  his  lord.  . 
Here  he  defended  himself  for  some  time 
with  the  steadiness  of  a  faithful  servant 
and  a  good  man;  but  he  was  beaten  from 
his  position  inch  by  inch,  till  at  last  he 
found  that  all  the  advantage  was  with 
the  scrivener,  and  all  the  loss  with  his 
master.  Instead  of  four  thojasand  pounds, 
it  was  likely  that  lord  Kingsdown  would 
not  have  one  thousand;  that  his  pro- 
posed pittance  would  be  reduced  to  no- 
thing. 

Sarsden 
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Sarsden  was  determined  not  to«ub» 
mit  to  the  inexorable  cravings  of  Trick- 
well.  He  knew  that  the  lands  of  his 
master  could  not  be  so  valuable  to  any 
one  as  to  St.  Malo.  Laura  Feversham 
was  not  in  possession  of  her  property, 
or  she  might  have  proved  a  liberal  pur- 
chaser.  St  Malo  had,  through  a  long 
minority,  accumulated  great  wealth,  and 
to  him  the  lands  of  Kingsdown,  combin- 
ing as  they  did  with  his  own  estate, 
must  be  an  object  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. St.  Malo  had,  from  the  time  of 
his  quitting  the  university,  travelled 
much  abroad.  Five  or  six  years  he  had 
been  absent  from  his  country.  It  was 
understood,  too,  that  he  had  resided  for 
some  time  in  Normandy  with  a  younger 
cousin,  who  had  been  left  to  his  care, 
and  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
Sarsden  could  not  therefore  apply  to 
St.  Malo ;  but  he  wrote  to  his  London 
agent,  Worselove,  stating  the  advan- 
tages which  now  offered  to  his  employ-* 

er, 
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*r,  and  his  own  oeediness  to  taaat  on 
e^irittbte  ooaditions.  Now  it  happened, 
tinfdttuttatdy.ftfa^:  Woneloyej&ade  one 
of  those  dependent  links  «£  i*tenast 
mhjfih  TrfcfcwdJ  had  formed  in  tine 
mmqp market,  *nd  TOfatah  men,  teonyer- 
awl:  1b  the  myatenes  *f  the  [Stock  JSs- 
dhaftge,  wwieH  knar  hi*w  to  eonvwt  <lo 
the  basgftrf ga&b  totber,  Hft  of  teouiae, 
did  not**raw»i»u«$te  with  his  employ er, 
St  Mala,  hut  idith  his  fetand  1teck*veU; 
so  that  the  tatter  fwthe  blow  which 
urns  aimed  at  hfc  interests,  but  knew 
himself  to  be  secure  from  its  etifecte ;  and 
the  hone**  efforts  of  &arsden,  irateod  of 
obtaining  *  ftiead  jfetr  his  fumed  (master, 
lervgd  hot  to  involve  Aba*  betared  mm- 
tar  j*  deeper  difficulties 

Svsden  anxiously  expected  a  letter 
ftam  Woraeiove ;  but  his  first  disap- 
pointment did  not  abate  his  ardour,  or 
induce  him  to  submit  his  purpose-  He 
determined  to  seek  out  the  address  of 
Qriand  St  Mak>,  wd  to  delay,  if  it  were 

possible, 


po*siW^V  the  sak  of  Kjngafovn.  J» 
this  deteunuoation  he  had  taken  jud  Jm« 
pHi\,  vtesn  ieswr,  atpopg  the  am  vals  at 
ppy*%,  w  tfesy  w&#  #£ated  in  *  paper 
which  lay  ^^pre^in^  the  natne  of  St 
M£q.**-«Thtf  »^w  w4  the  x>ld 
W^n;  "J  jvjjl &e  tttfs  Iteichitfed  E*»> 
lishiyiiyr^  nod  if  he  be  .such  a  jxw  as 
rppppt  hqs  i»a(Je  him,  he  iyiU  listen  to  4 
readable  ##$?,  $nd  call  his  agent  to 

ggiyten  wpitf  »dth  *U  speed  to  Ewer, 
Wd  w*s  w  lupfcy  #s  tp  flaqet  w#h  $t 
Malo,  and  to  interest  him  in  the  estate 
wjjiph  was  ibr  $aje.  JSarstfen  lp*d  *U 
th#  pride  ia  the  honour  of  bis  master, 
qnd  his  njsster^  fajnijy,  which  makes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  feelings  of  a 
ftfjfcfol  seryanjt,  He  therefore,  with  a 
deliqacy  wbicb  wqs  constitutional,  avoid- 
ed to  spe^Jc  of  his  master's  necessities, 
and  at  first  treated  of  the  occasion  as  if 
it  had  been  one  of  dunce,  B»t  St  Ma- 
]q,  tP  whPW*  tfce  pension  was  not  m- 

tirely 
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tirely  unknown,;  so  strangely  won  the 
old  man's  confidence  by  his  frank  and 
gentle  manners,  that  a  sadden  sigh,  and 
again  its  frequent  repetition,  induced  a 
guess  at  the  ruin  of  Kingsdown. 

St.  Malo  knew  something  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  but  his  knowledge  was 
chiefly  of  its  virtues.  He  inquired  very 
kindly  after  lord  Kingsdown,  in  one  of 
Sarsden's  moments  of  sighing.  This 
was  enough  to  draw  forth  all  the  old 
man's  sorrows.  The  tears  of  childhood 
and  of  virtuous  age  are  obedient  to 
every  caH. 

"  Alas,  sir  !"  said  Sarsden,  "  my  lord 
is  like  a  noble  tree,  that  tears  the  soil 
from  which  it  is  riven,  and  dies  where  it 
has  lived." 

1  St.  Malo  affected  to  be  looking 
through  a  window.  After  a  little  time 
— *  I  am  a  stranger  to  lord  Kingsdown,** 
said  he,  "  but  my  being  so  need  not 
prevent  an  honourable  bargain  from 
taking  place  between  us.  Mr.  Worse- 
love 


»     « 
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love  knew  not  where  to  find  me,  or  he 
would  have  written.  He  should,  how- 
ever, have  communicated  with -you." 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  Sarsden,  who 
recollected  his  master's  prejudices  against 
the  name  of  St.  Malo,  "  you  will  re- 
member the  ancient  jealousy  which  ex- 
isted  

"  No,  Mr.  Sarsden,"  interrupted  St 
Malo ;  "  I  would  forget  that  ancient  jea- 
lousy.7' 

w  But  my  lord  is  choleric  by  reason 
of  his  misfortunes,  and  perhaps  more 
insists  upon  distinctions  now  than  in  the 
former  time.  If,  sir,  you  would  submit 
to  have  the  negotiations  for  the  estate 
conveyed  through  your  agent,  you 
would  save  his  lordship  some  feelings  of 
mortification.     His  troubles  are  many." 

"  In  any  way,  Mr.  Sarsden,  which 
may  best  suit  your  views  of  his  lord- 
ship's interests,"  replied  St.  Malo.  "  I 
mean  to  set  off  for  London  to-morrow. 
I  will    dispatch     Mr.    Worselove    to 

Kingsdown, 
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Jfiqgqdown,  <and  with  him  y#u  i»ay  ar- 
aaqge  the  terms  of  the  srie." 

We  need  not  say  tfa*£  Sonde*  ie- 
jeteed  at  his  sneeess ;  but  lie  had  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform-      X-ord  Kings- 
dowjnfe  prejudices  appeared  to  he  inve- 
terate, and  he  would  hardly  be  hjragLgbt 
to  submit  to  any  terms  which  a  SL$£ak> 
might  ^propose.     Saraden  Jiad  on  this 
-account  to  aeoumulftte  proofe  of  the  aw- 
ridous  temper  of  Trick  well>  and  of  the 
y  to  which  he  had  beep  driven 
aeekwg  another  purchaser.     There 
s  a  difficulty  too  «ri$mg  from  theg*- 
dispoeition  of  the  old  lord ;  fi*  °^ 
latere  had  come  to  a  repentance  of  his 
OTolenee  towards  TriekweU.  HestioBgty 
tde6ired  to  atone  the  injury,  and  the  in- 
terests of  himself  and  of  his  child  would 
(have  been  sacrificed  to  his  imcalculating 
liberality,  if  he  had  been  left  to  tbe 
award  of  his  own  judgment     It  ap- 
peared then  the  .duty  of  Sarsden  to  pre- 
vent ftridcwell  from  breaking  in  upon 

the 
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the  retirement  of  lord  JKkig$down  wiA 
^suspicion  of*^par*te  n^ociatior^ 
4 "  qqpoeal  hi*  view*  with  respect  to  Sk 
X  i^lo,  till  the  fiqal  arrangement  of  ad- 
y#ntageous  terms;  *od,  against  that  mo- 
xpee^,  to  provide  for  hiwself  svfih  a  jus- 
tification of  his  conduct  as  he  kqew  the 
Spy  of  his  Jprd  would  Require.    U  was 

^^  ^  J?is  ^^p  cpp^e^ce,  for  kftvkig 
*Wjed  4»  ^  dWtfer  a  f»rt  tfWp  pro- 
perty ;  Jw£  unless  fee  should  tyre  *be 
forgiveness  of  his  lofd,  »  wejl.as  Abe 
4naQe  of  JEpiity,  Jy$  satisfaction  wouW 
fce  4ww^plptp.  TO*  ^w&ctfon  i>e 
wruI^  ^n^yoi^  4p  <frtmi  by  *v§ary 


yfce  .^W1  <of  %^1»  W  England 
#rgs  fp#f)  tfwfe  jwowdi  tp  JCriobw^J. 
P&t  ff^jtfwvmng  fetfttifrdjjr  *p£i»- 
!?P?fiQP^f  VA»*  <»igbt  fcappeB,  if  » ijflhr 
«r  &ddgr  ffeaji  hfoqelf  should  tfaflt  up 
&r  tM.^frt^te  of^ngsdojfln;  /beithaee- 

bargain! 
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bargain,  by  closing  with  some  of  Sars- 
den's  rejected  proposals.  This  he  knew 
he  could  do,  and  with  great  profit  to 
himself;  but  still,  in  the  dictation  of 
narrower  terms,  he  would  have  gratified 
the  spirit  both  of  avarice  and  of  re- 
venge. 

Trickwell  called  upon  Sarsden  at  his 
house,  and  with  words  of  oily  softness 
he  canted  of  accommodation,  of  liberali- 
ty, of  generosity ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  honest  old  steward,  he  re- 
curred, to  terms  which,  but  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  positively  rejected.  Poor 
Sarsden  was  not  prepared  for  these  offers. 
He  knew  the  power  of  Trickwell,  and 
he  feared  that  he  would  threaten  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power.  If  he  suspected 
another  bidder,  he  would  precipitate  the 
sale,  to  the  ruin  of  those  better  prospects 
which  offered  for  the  old  nobleman, 
through  the  liberality  of  St.  Malo.  Sars- 
den strove  for  a  delay.  Trickwell  de- 
clared that  he  would  proceed  to  the  cas- 
tle, 
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tie,  and  make  known  his  generous  offers 
to  lord  Kingsdown  himself.  He  went 
farther;  he  hinted  that  the  outrage  . 
which  had  been  committed  on  his  person 
was  not  forgotten,  and  that  it  might  yet 
be  referred  to  the  law  for  redress. 

The  time  had  been  when   Sarsden 
would,  in  unqualified  terms,  have  declar- 
ed his  opinion  of  the  man  who  could  so 
soon  repent  of  his  forbearance,  and  give 
utterance  to  such  a  threat.     It  was  hard 
for  him  to  dissemble,  but  he  contrived 
to  restrain  his  contempt     The  steward 
begged  to  be  allowed  the  necessary  time 
for  laying  the  proposals  which  Trickwell 
had  made  before  his  lord.     He  despaired 
of  receiving  his  answer  on  that  day,  or 
on  the  next :  after  the  feast — the  day  after 
the  feast  should  witness  his  agreement 
or  refusal.     With  much  entreaty  Trick- 
well  was  prevailed  upon  to  wait ;  and  on 
the  afternoon  preceding  the  feast,  the 
old  steward  repaired  to  his  master,  and 
explained  to  him  that  he  bad  reason  to 

expect 
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expect  a  London  agent,  Who  Would  dffef 
more  advantageous  terms  than  might  be' 
hoped  from  TrickwelL 

The  old  lord  was  very  much  inclined 
to  fkvour  TrickwelL  He  could  not  but 
think  that  he  was  a  very  mild,  a  good- 
natured,  though  a  mistaken  man,  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  some  remunera- 
tion fbt  what  he  had  so  patiently  suffer- 
ed. In  occasions  like  the  present,  Sar$> 
dki  thought  that  hfe  master  was  never 
so  rtafetoiiable  4s  when  he  remembered 
hkr  daughter.  So  the  steward  sighed 
add  pronounced  the  name  of  Mia? 
Emily. 

*  Ay;  ay,"  cried  the  oM  nobleman; 
"  do  what  you  think  will  be  the  best  for 
Emily,  Sarsden,  but  db  not  behave  urt- 
generously  to  Mr.  TrickweH.* 

This  permission  was  all  which  Stir*; 
den  desired,  and  was  more  than  he  Had' 
ventured  to  expect.  He  rose,  and  was4 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when  lord 
Kingsdown  inquired—"  Dbe* :  this  fcdn* 

don 
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don  agent  takftgrttrSfc  Mafo?  I  bop* 
tiotw 

We  wfll  act  undertake  to  sty  ttart 
Sarsden  <&d  not  hear  this  question;  He 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  d6or,  bwt  the 
door  way  not  closed;  He  was  neither  in 
nor  out  of  the  room*  Of  disrespect  to 
his  master  ami  friend  we  must  surely 
acquit  him.  He  very  suddenly  closed 
the  door. 

"  He  does  not  h*ar  me,"  said  the  old' 
lord';  "  I  know  not  that  it  matter*;  St; 
Malo  is  afcroad." 

Stttte  time  aftef*  dinner,  Emily  qoit- 
ted  her  seat,  and  throwing  aside  the 
^frwfcw-drapery,  she  perceived  that  tfcfe 


night  was  fine,  and  that  the  moon 
risen  high  in  the  heavens.  She  bec- 
koned to  Luton,  and  leaving  Laura  Ft* 
vershatn  to  amuse  her  father,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  her  tutor  toward^  the  cha- 
pel 

The  night  was  very  ealm  and  beaW*- 
fid,  and  there  was  a  grateful  faffcnes*  in 

the 
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the  air,  which  seemed  to  trick  up  the 
earth  with  life,  and  the  skies  with  glad- 
ness. The  stars  glittered,  and  there 
were  no  visible  clouds  about  the  moon. 
At  the  farthest  distance  to  which  the 
eye  could  reach,  there  was  a  black  circle, 
which  interfered  with  the  brightness, 
though  it  did  not  diminish  the  beauty 
of  the  night— a  congregation  of  va- 
pours, which  might  by  and  by  steal  over 
the  splendid  watch-lamps  of  heaven, 
and  leave  to  earth  the  darkness  which 
was  its  first  inheritance.  At  present  it 
formed  a  fine  contrast  to  the  splendid 
lights  which  it  encompassed,  and  the 
eye  was  contented  with  what  the  heart 
dreaded. 

From  an  interstice  of  the  buildings 
through  which  Luton  and  Emily  passed, 
there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  The 
tide  was.  heaving  from  its  bed,  and  the 
accumulating  waters  beat  upon  the  rock 
upon  which,  the  castle  was  situate  with 
a  deep  and  awful-  sound*     The  dark 

cloud 
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cloud  which  hung  upon  the  horizon  gave 
to  the  waves  which  rolled  beneath  a  ter- 
rible blackness,  while  the  moon,  as  she 
rose  to  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  glanced 
her  bright  and  silvery  rays  into  the 
gloom,  intersecting  and  varying  the  re- 
flection as  she  moved  along. 

"  Stay,  stay,  good  Luton !"  exclaimed 
Emily ;  "  here  we  have  an  object  which 
must  not  pass  without  notice.  It  is  fine ! 
it  is  grand!  I  would  always  live  near  the 
sea." 

"  And  so  would  I,99,  returned  Luton ; 
"  and  yet  there  are  those  who  think  the 
prospect  blank." 

"  They  are  blanks  who  think  so," 
cried  Emily ;  "  I  have  been  used  to  the 
sea  from  my  infancy,  and  yet  every  day 
it  gives  me  fresh  sensations." 

"  Those  who  think,"  returned  Luton, 
u  must  ever  find  in  the  sea  a  noble  sub- 
ject of  contemplation.     Considered  as . 
water,  a  mere  body  of  water- 


■1  1.1 


4fcYe*  ye*,*  interrupted  Emily,  *  it  is 
vol.  l    •  n  weak 
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weak  enough  in  dnife;  bail,  ok!  wlafefe 
k  not  in  ita  mighAy  congregation,!* 

**  And  how  ai&ny  a*d<  hero  magnifik 
cent  me  ite  appearances!"  said  Lutott^ 
*  aack  yet  t&sam?£brhas  bui  orajaspec*/* 

*  If  wisdom  be  ei  tj*a  aart^  ietwraa$ 
Emily,  "  they  hare  m  eastern  aapeefe 
who  think  ax.    But  thqje;  a*e  Dapfaoners 
who  know  thee  north  Jroafe  the .  $on&^ 
whocan  tell  u&  that  the  kadi  ifc  gnacn^ 
and  thesea  blu$  o©  braam.    CdfM&Ji  are^ 
to  them  without  connexion ;  tlieir  heads* 
cannot  daaoe  upon  the  ealrowave^  and 
they  do  not  buflfefc  witk  the  uolfent  tem- 
pest.   The  bubble  of  the*  water  19  to, 
them  air*~ they  cannot  alkmr  i$at .  it*  is 
folbofiife*  aral  psegnanh  witfr  idea;  tibaay 
hfro  not  the  k^eiwiiy  o£the<ch>  wi&  who. 
discovered,  •  that  tf  as  mam  gen  to.  the* 
water*  he  cbewns  fchnsel&wthafc  ifi  the 
water  ootne  4a  kim*  he  dtawna,  not  him- 
self* . 

«  Miser  King8dowii,n  sakfc  the  atagy*. 
man*  gncretyr  fi»  ife  abrayg<drta4»d  the 

wildnas* 


*iktows?  off  his*  ptfpill "  «y  dttr  Mia 
Enfy^  Air  is  tte  piaor  tajm-  Whfefc  160 
atiternif  of f titer cbap*  appear*  to  gtotf 
advantage  by  moonlight" 

*  lja**warfe  tfjtf '  rtpHcd  £*%;  as 
stotjatitinoBik  torfix>  lerey*$  ttfta*  *ot&* 
ei^*fc*hwfl*at  the  bttttfttt  dT- thd 
mcfc^  and  mar  the  seat  «*  What- to  if 
tint  stands  yonrffer,  thesiis&^wltkfrl 
discern  ?**  inquired  she.  "  Gm  tifere  tie 
awaa  at  this  tam,  atti  in  m^  strmgfe  a 
p»skiori^-his  arms  ootstaetatad?* 

Lvtinwent  to  a wbH(  aiidPstMffag 
mwif  it;  he  perafre&tbe^ee&to^i&l 
Baaly  pdmted  t»bt  the  a***  of  stotie 
ttteteher  aftosator  tiadl  entftfc*  te  «h& 
fiumoiy'rf'tb&uaktt*^  fc»tgtre#-*4*e; 
tab  l*rwfaat&  watt 

m  ¥*u  shall  imtalge  me>*  ssfift  die ; 
*  w&rccft  go  to  this*  emtio  I  turns  never 
scb't}ie  spot  The  stoanger  was 
fi&witbfcis  feet  tomtiteck  by  the  wa» 
Ha*4<me§jr !  bo^da»gwo«^  H*4 
iwawcanieftbte  »rfer  fer  safety? 

h2  They 
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They  have  been  the  tomb  of  worth,  of 
genius,  of  courage ;  were  they  the  couch 
and  chariot  of  this  stranger?  did  he  walk 
the  waves  ?" 

"  Hush !  bush !  bush !"  involuntarily 
shrinking  as  he  spoke,  exclaimed  Luton ; 
u  there  was  but'  one — there  is  but  one 
who  Yet,  hush!  hush !  hush!  Come 
along,  Miss  Emily !  another  time  we  will 
visit  the  cross." 

"  No  other  time,"  cried  Emily,  w:ho 
perhaps  became  the  more  desirous  to 
proceed  as  she  perceived  the  good  man's 
reluctance—"  no  other  time!  night  is  .the 
fittest  time  for  such  a  service — the  moon 
is  the  best  guide  to  such  a  place — the 
stars  are  the  best  witnesses  of  such  a  du- 
ty!  it  is  a  duty  to  see  all,  know  aH,  in- 
quire all,  of  suoh  a  man !  Show  me  the 
way,  Luton,  for  I  will  find  the  cross!" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Luton  persuaded 
•—Emily  was  determined.  Some  of.  the 
little  obstinacy,  and  much  of  the  roman- 
tic enthusiasm  of  her  nature,  seemed  to 

be 
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be  aroused.  She  glided  away  before  her 
tutor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  would 
have  been  beyond  his  call,  but  distant 
from  her  object,  if  the  good  man  had  not 
signified  his  consent  to  accompany  her. 

Emily  stopped,  and  guided  by  Luton, 
she  descended  a  precipitate  and  difficult , 
steep,  by  a  path  which  was  almost  lost 
amidst  weeds,  and. by  the  remains  of 
steps  which  had  once  been  perfect  in  the 
rode. 

u  It  is  a  rough  way,  Luton,"  said 
Emily. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  one,"  said  Luton, 
as  he  crept  along  by  the  high  barrier  of 
rocks,  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  en* 
croaching  wave  as  the  narrowness  of  the 
remaining  path  would  admit 

."  Why,  what  an  impertinent  wave 
was  that !"  cried  Emily ;  "  I  have  no 
mind  to  sueh  a  salute  by  moonlight," 
she  continued,  as  she  took  out  her  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  the  water  from  her  neck. 

H  S  "  I  am 


«  XmWindefl  by  the  spray,"  $«A1&> 
pm;  <*  it  Juts  flashed  4nfeo  my  *ye** 

"  The  00a  fr  *n  dnMgqr-to  ooiaoaty* 
jsefepaed  JEcwAy,  *  or  it  is  at  enmity 
with  «nr  purpose ;  jmd  yet  W€l  db  J&ct 
want  to  <e$xpkure  its  depths" 

"  No,  Heaven  preserve  u* !"  exciainaai 
the  ciergymaa;  *  wcjhalHoe  sprite  ooft- 
1*nta4  sritfi  *  safe  walk  upon  its  fa* 

The  path  widened,  and  the  wanderers 
tvewhed  Abe  cross.  It  mm  a  sougjb  mo- 
nument, hut  the  spot  which  it  oBadoeA 
wmiemmkAte.  J*  tfpai  «» -  a  mnH 
l»y#  which,  *t  the  highest  flofr^of  4tkf 
tide,  adwtittad  <tf  a  safe  fenttiig-flu* 
though  It  mas  not  approachable  6am  *h* 
land,  on  accounts  two  massy  projection 
of  jock*  but  at  low  Sftsftor.  The  sea, 
when  it  was  at  its  height,  readied  the 
loot  <of  <the  cross,  but  no  farther. 

*  Aad  here,"  said  Emily,  *  the  Ion* 

Ksfogsdomi  df  Chatteris  day  £>i*nd  *** 

mysterious 


toytfariow^htinger !  If  hit  4eet  were 
Anted  Ijy  tbewate*,  ft  fc  ^certain  that 
nty  ancestor  tirat  bkve  fad  feisuie  fi* 
his  acquaintance  before  he  took  hfoa  to 
kbe^cwfle^  &r  hfe  totiist  have  ^waited  here 
till  the  fall  of  the  tide.  The  water  do* 
fcbt  now  come  within  a  ffloaeti  jyafcfe  of 
thecRK*" 

*Bi*t  it  wiU  won  approach  tearer, 
)£*  BraUy>"  tallied  Ltoton,  wh* 
thought  only  of  returning;  "  I  wish 

■■^■■■^■■■■fcaH        aa^b^d^L        •■■■■■■■fc.        aBaBata^  —   -     —    --w.  ^■BaataBBaaMaLiaaa.aBBk  aMB*B*aaa-.«aia«ai  ^BaaaaLa^aaaalaBk.  aaast. 

vety  nracn  to  legato  yontier  jvafecnon. 
W*  uwwt  remain  here  inveh  iohgtor 
with  safety.*1 

*  We  wifl  return,"  srai  Emily;  « I 
wiM  bat  ifiark  £ke  hm&ptioaS 

M  There  as  the  ditte  ttwfy/'ireplied  Lin 
toa  iuipfldtaftly;  "  the  strange!*  was 
found  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  * 

u  In  sixteen  hundred  ahd  forty  V '  raid 
Emily,  *  why  that  is  *  >  » 

*  A  long  time  since*"  cried  Luton,  ak 
he  took  bold  of  Aeormtf  his  pupil,  and 
hunriedhfer  frtxb  the  tfpot. 

h4.      4*  A  century 
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"  A  century  and  a  half— exactly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,"  continued 
Emily ;  "  do  you  know  the  month,  the 
day?" 

"  Why,  by  the  tide-table "  replied 

Luton. 

"  What  a  plague  has  my  question"  to 
do  with  the  tide-table  ?"  asked  Emily.  . 

u  True,  my  love,  very  true !  the  wa- 
ter will  not  be  at  that  point  this  half- 
hour." 

"  Then  why  do  you  hurry  me  away 
at  this  amazing  pace  ?"  continued  Emi- 
ly ;  -  I  shall  fall!  I  shall  fall!" 

"  Let  us  pass  this  corner,  and  then 
you  shall  make  choice  of  any  pace,"  said 
Luton,  as  he  steered  his  charge  in  very 
good  time  round  the  dreaded  projection. 
"  There  now,  my  love,  you  may  linger 
as  you  please,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  here  I  may  linger,"  returned 

Emily ;  "  but  this  scene  is  unconnected 

with  the  stranger  and  the  cross." 

"  I  hope  it  is !"  ejaculated  Luton,  as 

he 
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he  lifted,  up  his  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  awe.  * 

u  No,  it  is  not  totally  unconnected 
with  the  stranger,"  rejoined  Emily;  "  for 
over  these  sands  lord  Kingsdown  carried 
his  burden.  The  print  of  generosity 
should  never  be  erased.  Help  me,  Lu- 
ton, to  find  a  footmark  on  the  sands. 
Hal  it  is  curious  and  unaccountable 
enough ;  here,  is  a  mark  which  does  not 
belong  to  you  or  to  me ;  it  is  a  late  im- 
pression ;  it  is  not  the  print  of  the  hos- 
pitable host" 

"  We  have  been  tracked,"  said  Lu- 
ton ;  "  one  of  the  servants,  who  came  to 
caution  us  of  the  tide,  saw  us  returning, 
and  is,  most  likely,  in  waiting  near  the 
ascent" , 

"  Up  that  ascent,"  continued  Emily, 
"my  ancestor  toiled,  It  was  natural, 
it  was  a  thing  of  habit,  to  save  a  father 
from  the  flames— an  Anchises  was  en- 
titled to  such  an  act  of  duty ;  but  to 
take  up  from  the  shore  a  desolate  out* 

H  5  cast, 
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oast,  apd  to  bear  him  wfth  Che  tender- 
ness  of  kindred  love  from  loneliness  and 
danger  to  society  and  security-— why 
surely  such  an  act  ■  *  »* 

*  Was  wortfiy f*  interrupted  Luton, 
*  of  a  belter  return  tfoafc  a  dark  denun- 
ciation. My  dear  Miss  fiangsdown,  do 
not  talk  of  that  strange  man!  It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  one's  thoughts  tend  words 
among  probabilities.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  like  uncertain  paths." 

*  And  I  hate  slippery  ones !"  exdaatt* 
ed  Emily,  as  she  fell  to  tbe  ground. 

Luton,  in  great  alarm,  stooped  to 
raise  her;  but  in  a  moment  she  turned 
found,  and  sitting  ttpbn  the  first  step  of 
the  rock,  which  she  was  soon  tip  ascend 
— "  And  what,"  said  she,  "  are  your  fett- 
cied  certainties  ?  Wby,  like  this  way  in 
which  you  have  hurried  t»e,  they  de- 
ceive, and  bring  you  to  the  ground.  If 
you  travel  into  a  sphere  with  which  you 
are  not  acquainted,  you  arrive  at  certain- 

ty  by  proving  an  uncertainty.     As  m 

the 
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the  present  fc»*>  security  is  no  constant 
possession ;  it  obnftisea  the  *alculatoi% 
while  it  surprises  the  tftiwaty.  But,  oh 
tfett  seetaity  had  been  bbout  toy  path!" 

To  the  kind  arid  affectionate  fears  of 
Luton*  Emily  would  return  no  satisfy* 
lag  answer.  Her  spirits  had  cm  the  sud» 
den  regained  their  liveliness  of  tone,  and 
seriousness  was  nut  allowed  to  mingle  in 
her  replies.  Upon  the  subject  <£  the 
stfenger  she  would  have  spoken,  for  her 
feelings  were  much  interested  in  aU 
Winch  regarded  him;  but  Luton  had 
eotee  weak  dread  of  his  name  and  re- 
mains, and  could  not  be  brought  to  en- 
gage in  any  speculations  of  Which  he 
formed  a  part.  The  lively  girl  at  length 
agreed  to  accompany  her  tutor  to  the 
chapel,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  ar- 
rived With  the  good  man  at  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  ruined  aisles. 

"  This  perspective  is  beautiful  P  said 
She.  "  I  very  much  regret  that  die  in- 
terior of  the  chapel  was  ever  .contracted; 

h6  As 
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As  it  was  a  ruin,  it  should  have  remain- 
ed so;  those  fine  arches  should  never 
have  been  filled." 

The  light  of  the  moon  fell  obliquely 
through  one  of  the  shattered  windows' 
of  the  outward  walls,  and  rested  upon 
the  sculptured  features  of  a  warrior  of 
the  house  of  Kingsdown.  The  figure 
which  was  thus  irradiated  was  of  white 
marble,  and  at  the  distance  at  which 
Emily  and  Luton  stood,  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enshrouded  corpse.  Over 
the  tomb  was  the  staff  of  a  banner.  The 
ensign  had  been  long  mouldered  into 
dust,  and^even  the  staff  seemed  tottering 
over  the  grave  of  the  warrior. 

This  monument  was  situate  nearly 
at  the  top  of  the  aisle.  The  wall  beyond 
had  in  part  crumbled  away,  leaving  a 
gap  which  was  large  enough  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  man.  The  vacancy  was 
nearly  concealed  by  the  gloom,  while  the 
rays  of  light  which  glanced  through  the 
shattered  window  on  the  right,  fell  a- 

thwart 
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thwart  the  path  which  led  from  the  open- 
ing. 

"  I  wffl  make  a  separate  drawing  of 
this  aisle,"  said  Emily ;  "  its  particular 
appearance  I  shall  well  remember— its 
line  of  shade,  the  intersection,  the  sud- 
den and  bold  intrusion  of  the  rays 
through  that  window — the  glare  upon 
the  face  of  that  figure  gradually  soften- 
ed towards  the  crest — the  gloom  beyond. 
I  am  glad  that  we  peeped  in  at  this  aisla 
We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  exte- 
rior of  the  chapel.  The  light  will  be 
too  full  upon  this  side ;  it  will  be  more 
solemn,  more  entirely  a  moonlight  scene, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building. 
But,  first,  my  dear  ancestor,  I  will  learn 
your  name.  I  question  whether  you  be 
not  indebted  to  the  moon  for  my  admi- 
ration/' 

Emily  went  up  the  aisle  towards  the 
tomb,  and  she  read  upon  a  sculptured 
scroll  the  name  of— 

EDMUND 
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EDMUND    LORD   KINGSDOWN* 

Who  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 

Charles  I. 

And  terminated  a  life  of  loyalty  by  a  *oWe,  an  hemic 

'   death,  at  the 
Battle  of  Nasety. 

"  Ay,  ay,*1  cried  Emily, u  go  when  we 

will,  we  shall  leave  behind  us  a  toyal 

■ 

name.  My  ancestors  knew  well  ehough 
how  to  die  for  their  king's  necessities ; 
but  they  never  learned  how  to  live  by 
their  king's  munificence.  I  suppose  this 
is  the  hospitable  lord  who  bote  the  ma- 
jestic Stranger  to  his  castle.  And  thi***-" 
She  stooped  down  upon  the  pavemeht, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  moon  she  traced 
the  words — *  mystery"  and  n  foreigner." 

"  Here,*  cried  she,  *  close  by  his  host, 
lies  the  Wonderful  man.  I  am  vety  hap- 
py in  this  discovery.  Gentlemen,  while 
I  remain  at  Kingsdo wn,  you  shall  often 
receive  visits  from  me.  Accept  the  tes- 
timonies of  x>ur  high  consideration  f 

She  returned  to  Luton .«— cc  One  more 

glance,"* 
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$tamf  «fce  eried,  u  to  deepen  my  ^. 
membrance." 

She  ttwew  one  artn  over  Luton's 
Moulder,  and  in  that  way  leaning  trpon 
the  good  man,  die  looked  again  npcm 
the  tomb  of  her  ancestor.  The  moon 
had  a  little  varied  her  position,  and  her 
tays  fell  more  slantingly  towards  the  ta- 
ferous  wall  at  the  top  of  the  aisle.  The 
banner-staff,  which  for  so  many  yeatfs 
had  surmounted  tiie  grave  of  lord  Kings* 
down,  fell  suddenly,  and  with  a  great 
noise. 

Emily  shrieked ;  but  her  terror  was 
increased  by  another  object.  A  pale 
hand  was  seen  to  rest  upon  the  tottering 
Wall ;  the  eye  wandered  from  it,  and  be- 
held a  human  form. 

*  Gracious  Heaven!*  cried  Emily, 
"  what  is  that  figure  ?" 

Luton  looked,  and  he  discerned,  or 
thought  that  he  discerned,  a  figure  like 
that  of  the  fowignet  in  the  picture.  The 
same  habit,  the  same  dark,  awful,  and 

commanding 
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commanding  features,  the  same  solemn, 
lofty,  and  imposing  form. 

"  Do  you — do 'you  see  that  man?9' 
shrieked  Emily, '  as  she  turned  away  her 
face,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  bosom 
of  Luton. 

"  What  wretch  are  you  ?"  cried  Lu- 
ton, with  a  voice  which  was  tremulous 
with  strange  emotion.  "  How  dare  you 
venture  upon  this  juggling  trick  ?" 

The  good  man  looked,  as  he  spoke, 
towards  the  object  of  Emily's  alarm. 
He  looked,  but  the  opening  was  left 
vacant,  and  the  moon  and  the  voice  of 
the  wind  found  an  unobstructed  en- 
trance. — "  It  is  a  bold  and  impudent 
trick,"  said  Luton,  "  and  I  should  like 
to  have  the  author  of  it  punished.  Look 
up,  my  love— there  is  nothing  to  alarm 
you." 

w  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?w  inquired 
Emily,  as  she  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  fearfully  up  the  aisle.  "  Oh,  I 
have  been  much  terrified!    What  folly! 

I  wonder 
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I  wonder  that  people  should  take  plea- 
sure in  playing  upon  our  silly  fears, 
knowing  that  such  play  is  painful." 

She  closed  her  speeeh  with  a  louder 
shriek  than  she  had  yet  uttered,  for  the 
same  figure  again  presented  itself  in  the 
same  place.  At  the  moment  too  a 
stranger  entered  the  aisle  by  the  arch- 
way under  which  Luton  supported 
Emily,  and  advanced  to  the  assistance 
of  the  affrighted  girl.  Luton,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  first  and  resolute  impulse, 
gave  Emily  into  the  arms  of  the  stran- 
ger, and  rushing  up  the  aisle,  passed 
through  the  gap  in  which  the  figure  had 
rested.  Masses  of  broken  walls,  tufts 
of  long  grass,  the  flaunting  motion  of  a 
streaming  ash,  the  distant  and  hollow 
murmur  of  the  sea,  and  the  play  of  the 
night-breeze,  were  all  that  offered  to 
the  notice  of  Luton,  and  these  were  .ac- 
countable in  nature.  The  good  man 
was  convinced  that  his  senses  had  been 
practised  upon  by  imposture,  so  he  urged 

his 
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fats  inqtiiries  **$d  {tafisuit  beyend  the 

pfecinetfe  of  the  ebctpeL  The  anew* 
beams  glittered  about  his  bead  with  a 
g&itlt  kuftfe,  Ad  the  dfew  sparkled  at 
his  feet,  lis  if  it  had  been  btefore  uittft>&» 

* 

d£ih  Wheitesoever  lie  went,  there  was 
*  oahn  which  tdecided  bis  anxiety;  end 
nature  Seemed  to  be  so  nonaeh  in  love 
frith  peace,  that  ehe  <&uld  not  be  thought 
to  tevfe  furnished  toause  for  surprise  « 
for  im  patienea 

Breathless*  and  despairing  of  the  tffc* 
taifttneot  of  any  satisfying  4Dndusi0»fr 
the   good   eletgyinan    reared     himself 
hg&mt  s.  huge  tree*  that  be  might  ** 
cover  lite  strength*,  fend  recollect  his  pur- 
pose.   He  had  neariy  reasoned  himself 
into  the  belief,  that  all  which  bad  ba^- 
jp&ifed  was  erfor,  when  the  last  words  of 
the  foreigner  recurred  so  forcibly  to  bis 
remembrance,  and  so  entirely  arrested 
his  attention,  that  either  he  heard  them 
uttered  by  a  deep  atad  distant  voice,  or 
bis  fancy  became  the  conqueror  of  feet 

"It 
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"  It  fbdl  ,fift-4t  shall  m  trim  the 
«4fter  iwmds  jaboitt  ks  base,  tnd  ttrhekt 
Uhe  buffet  tap  is  (gilded  by  the  ann  «f 
fortune. 

*  It*  fbjewfing  ahall  be  mrheb  k  cram* 
Me$;  ited*y  tof  woe  1sb4H  eorae  in  the 
4Hfje<f£glf4Mss;  abd  when  alt  fatitas  to 
iibe  Jrawe»  -with  wilds,  k  ihdl  we 

Hfflwar 

*  Woe  to  4by  fcehds>  and  Mo  thine 
j&nffmies  prosperity^  The  nut*  <thet 
«k*fe*  AhoriMl  shall  «d  Ay  rum,  alW 
the  hand  **haeh  Mugs  thee  honour  ihtiH 
tefcd  free  to  diigmoe;" 

The Jeed  goto,  (dung  for  **ime  tt>  fthe 
tree.  He  was  overcome  nifch  htxtpor- 
hut  *Q*ooto&r  had  he  regained  iris  *nq»» 
pomis,  then  he  (heaped  open  liim^eif 
an  abuse  Which  hose  no  affinity  to  hi* 
u**d  patieao*  dud  moderation.  The 
DCcawon^Hthe  fcighWhis  fdars^^were  att 
to  he  ridiculed;  but  at  the  xtiomeat  that 
be  adbtt)#leflg»d  this,  he  felt  how  su+ 
perior  toe  oilr  ftfcrs  to  our  itason;  tnd 

that 
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that  heither  habit,  nor  pride,  nor  prater, 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  nor  the 
conviction  of  what  is  possible,  can  at  all 
times  prepare  our  feelings  against  sur- 
prise, and  give  to  them  the  control  of 
occasions.  He  had  a  deep  feeling  of  hor- 
ror at  his  heart;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  knew  what  was  common,  of  consi- 
dered what  was  true.  The  time,  and 
its  events,  had  placed  their  impression 
upon  the  record  of  what  was  past ;  and 
whether  the  inscription  were  a  truth  or 
a  fallacy,  it  was  made  important  by  the 
force  of  present  feeling,  and  it  had  been 
written  that  it  might  be  read.  "  I 
wish,"  cried  the  good  man,  "  that  I 
could  make  this  night  a  blank,  and  for- 
get it  for  ever;  but,  like  the  bite  of  a 
viper,  its  mark  will  remain." 

Luton  returned  with  his  best  speed 
to  the  chapeL  He  found  Emily  seated 
upon  a  tomb,  and  conversing  with  the 
stranger  to  whose  care  he  had  commit- 
ted her.  Luton  at  first  looked  suspi- 
ciously 
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ciously  upon  the  strapger ;  but  by  the 
little  light  which  was  afforded  to  him, 
he  saw  features  of  so  much  nobleness 
and  candour,  that  he  could  not  but  ac- 
quit him  of  every  share  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  night  -  Emily  bad  found, 
tooy  in  the  gentle  and  soothing  tones  of 
his  voice,  in  his  winning  and  kind  at- 
tentions, and  in  his  form,  a$  far  as  her 
eye  had  reached,  a  stranger  Whose  in- 
trusion might  be  pardoned. 

The  stranger  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  tempted  to  ascend  the  rock 
from  the  shore,  to  take  a  nearer  survey 
of  the  castle;  that  he  had  followed  to 
the  chapel,  and  that  he  did  not  repent 
the  impertinence  which  had  subjected 
him  to  such  a  duty. — "  But,"  added  he, 
"  though  I  have  not  seen  the  extraordi- 
nary figure  that  occasioned  your  alarm, 
I  hope,  in  my  way  back,  to  be  greeted 
by  his  presence.  I  have  many  thanks 
to  pay  him." 

u  I  pray  you,  sir,"  said  Emily,  *  do 

not 
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not  jwt  About  him.  Be  mhjr  Be  *t  itof 
dim*  new/* 

*  Ifer  madam,"'  said  tfce  stranger*,  » 
witbacsnttte  he  pkeed-kmisetf  a#  Emfc 
fyfeeMrtw*,  "  I  asstore  you  that  F*n»  rW 
g\mt? 

**Ii*fe*li  sir,"  sawTEmfly,  wkH- great 
warmth,  "  f  hope  tffiafr  yow  are  nots— 
Good.night1n 

She  held  out  to*  hand,  and  the  stran- 
ger, pressing  it,  said—*  ©cwtmgiWF* 
and  hurried;  from  tile  diaftol. 

Luton  and  Emfty  returned  m  silettee 
tothecastte. 


CHAP- 


counnnsvcK  £6f 


CHAPTER  V. 


^ta^ghter-of  Jove^neleiutas  qowct* 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 

Whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  tour, 
The  bachafffight}  afflict  .the*  hart ; 

9^M¥i'in)  thy  a4afB&nUn»  cha+*, 

The.  proud  are  taught,  ta  taste  of  pain. 

Gray's  Ode  to  Adversity. 

Luton  would  not  suffer  himself  ta  apeak 
te*mitj>  of  his  fear*.  He  had  ftk  an 
Arm  fov  which  heoouhjl  manga  no  cause* 
and  for  which-  he  could  furnish  no  ex- 
cuse; a$d  thp  awe  and  apprehension 
which  were  consequences  of  that  alarm, 
which  wepe  too  powerful  ta  be  resisted, 
and  yet  too  unaccountable  to  be  acknoW* 
tagged*  he  resolved,  with  his  best  care, 
tesfaeltqr  and  eoueeaL  There  was  nq. 
one-in  the  castle,  wfco  would  ventage  to 
speifrwlth  hw  flings,  or  witfv  those  of 

Emily ; 
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Emily ;  and  for  tree  neighbourhood,  he 
knew  that  its  inhabitants  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  slight  circumstances 
of  the  foreigner,  and  were  moreover  too 
much  interested  in  the  family  of  Kings- 
down  to  jest  with  their  misfortunes.  It 
was  plain  then,  that  if  a  trick  of  idleness 
or  of  malice  had  been  practised,  that  the' 
performers  of  it  were  not  to  be  found  in 
'  the  castle  or  its  environs.  If  imposture 
had  been  ventured,  the  jugglers  must  be 
sought— where  ?  Among  strangers  ? 
To  what  end,  and  by  whose  information, 
had  strangers  acted  in  such  a  scene? 
The  good  man  puzzled  himself  to  no 
purpose ;  no  probable  solution  could  be 
found  to  the  mystery ;  his  principles  op- 
posed  superstition;  events  induced  it. 
His  faith  forbade  what  his  senses  al- 
lowed. 

As  for  Emily,  her  fears  were  strange- 
ly divided.  Much  that  was  pleasant 
mingled  with  her  thoughts;  and  in  her 
dreams  all  gloomy  visions  weite  dismissed 
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by  what  appeared  to  her  one  bright 
reality.  As  it  is  in  life,  good  came  band 
in  hand  with  evil,  and  joy  trod  upon 
the  heels  of  pain.  But  joy  was  the  last 
possession,  so,  as  the  lovely  girl  was  very 
much  disposed  towards  its  reception,  she 
awoke  with  it  in  the  morning.  It  was 
the  morning  of  her  father's  last  feast  to 
his  friends ;  she  might,  therefore,  be  ex- 
cused for  rising  at  so  early  an  hour. 
Laura  was  yet  asleep  when  Emily  ad- 
vanced to  her  bed.  The  amiable  girt 
opened  her  eyes  upon  the  bright  coun- 
tenance of  her  friend.  She  saw  that 
-there  was  much  to  be  communicated,  so 
she  arose,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
to  the  chapel* 

u  Now,"  cried  Emily,  "you  shall 
mark  the  resolution  of  a  heroine.  This 
place  is  a  scene  of  terrors,  and  yet  I 
hrave  all  terrors  to  reach  tins  place." 

"I  have  no  bravery,"  said  Laura 
quietly,  "with  which  to  meet  terror*. 

vol.  i.  i  If 


two 

Vyw  apprehend  any  here,  I  leg  that  X 
*nf y  quit  this  placed 

"  Do  not  fear9"  cried  Emily,  as  she 
took  up  the  banner-staff  which  iiad 
JaUen  across  the  bosom  of  its  Jord,  "  do 
not  fear ;  I  have  extraordinary  courage, 
«nd  a  long  spear  with  which  to  defend 
you. — Listen !" 

The  lively  girl  rambled  oyer  the  oc- 
currences of  the  preceding  night,  while 
Laura  sat  beside  her  on  a  tomb,  and 
shuddered  at  her  relation;  but  the  close 
of  the  «to*y  was  that  part  in  which 
Emily  was  the  most  interested. 

Laura  listened,  and  wondered  at  the 
spirit  of  her  friend. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  semes,"  said 
Emily,  "I  found  myself  sitting  upon 
this  tomb,  and  supported,  us  I  thought, 
fry  the  arm ^  of  Luton,  my  head  leaning 
upon  his  htiQ&sLr—'  Oh,  dear  Luton  P 
gffkl  I,  *  is  the  lghost  gone?1  He  was 
tardy  in  returning  aa  answer.    At  last* 

'No 
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'Jfai-**  Ye*'  hjblje  ftom  hit  Mj»«**- 
'  Tltf n/  said  I,  'I  suppose  that  be  is 
Jtft^T  gone.  J*»y  desire  Mm  to  go  pb- 
tbety,  and  «ay  tbfrt  I  an  sttffioietitftr 
fttghtensd."  « 

<c  How  ceuM  y»ii  jetfc  at  sucha  tjmeT 
inquired  Laura.  "• 

*  Beeause  I  had  beep  so  long  serious,* 
replied  Emily.  "But  lutein  of  the 
stranger.—*  How  long  have  you  held 
m*  in  this  way  ?'  said  Iw1  But  a  mi- 
nute,'  wd  he,  ia  the  softest  toAe.  I 
bid  my  head  dotom  again  upon  his  bteatt. 
— <  Weil/  said  J,  'it  i^  3  moat  teniWe 
affair!  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?'  He 
rsfriifd  fey  geufely  pressing  ms  glqper  to 
his  bosom." 

"How  distressing  !*  cried  X&HiL  - 

u  Why,  yes,"  answered  £n»ly ;  *  only 
<tet  it .  waft  a  mistake." 

14  But,  my  dear  KntilyH-r-?9  i^oiiK 

*  I  faamf  intewip^d  JEtogy,  *»fe 

I  2  was 


•     r 
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was  very  improper;  it  was  shockingly 
'improper;  but,  after  all,  Laura,  it  was 
-a  mistake.  WelU-«  Pray,  Luton,'  said 
tf,  *  if  the  ghost  be  gone,  let  us  go  to  the 
castle ;  but  you  must  carry  me  in  your 
'arms,  for  my  knees  tremble  so,  that  ve7 
rily  I  cannot  walk." 

V'*1  How  very  perplexing  P  exclaimed 
Laura,  with  her  usual  gentleness. 
«  Was  it  not  r  asked  Emily. 
i"  i  really  feel  for  you  !"  said  Laura. 
?    "  And  so  did  the  stranger,  I  make  no 
tioubfc  of  ii,"  continued  Emily.    "But 
'you  must  know,  Laura,  that  I  began  to 
'  suspect  some  mistake." 
:  1<  X  wonder  you  did  not  suspect  that 
before,**  said  Laura. 

"  Psha, ;  Laura !  you  know  that  I  am 
^riotsuspf&ous.'' 

M  I  dare  say,"  returned  Laura,  "  that 
4lie Stranger  knows  thatv 

"  You  are  very  sly,  Laura,"  said  Emi- 
ly;  «.*at'  1 1  fbty  you  be  attentive!    I 
u  /  v  i  turned 
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turned  my  face  to  look  at  Luton,  when; 
Jo !  I  beheld  a  face  that  dazzled  me  eveiv 
by  moonlight* 

"Hush,  Emily P  cried  Laura,  as  she 
looked  around. 

"  Now,  Laura,"  exclaimed  Emily,  u  if 
you  could  produce  that .  fece  and  form 
here,  beneath  the  morning  sun,  you 
would  make  me  invincible  to  all  ghosts 
for  ever-  and  ever." 

"Hujsh,  Emily!  hush!"  again  cried 
Laura.  "  But  you  shrieked  on  making 
the  discovery,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Why — yes,"  answered  Emily,  in  a 
sort  of  way,  a  kind  of  low,  pleasurable 
shriek ;  "  but  I  was  prevented  from  mak- 
ing a  great  noise." 

*  You  alarm  me,  Emily  P  said  Laura* 
with  shrinking  timidity.  "  In  what  way 
did  he  prevent  you  ?" 

*  Why,  by  a  look  of  so  much  gentle 
assurance * 

"  Assurance P  exclaimed  Laura. 
Emily  replied—"  Yes,  yes,  Laura,  as- 

iS  surance, 
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tomes,  in  Addison's  sense  of  the  word 
+-«iotimpertincnoo.*  an  assurance  which 
calmed  all  fears,  accompanied  by  wertjf 
which  made  me  perfectly  contented  to 
wait  for  Luton." 

"The good  man  was  net  long,  I  hope, 
in  coming?"  said  Laos*, 
.  ••Why,  the  measurement  of  tittle  eery 
ttuch  depends  upon  our  feelings/1  up- 
turned Emily.  "  Luton  did  not  appear 
fior  the  space  of  half  on  hour;  and  in 
that  time  I  told  the  stranger  of  the  cause 
of  my  terrors,  and  sulfated  him  to  talk 
away  my  pains* 

"What  a  strange  occurrence  T  sabd 
Laura, 

"Will  any  thing  come  of  it?"  in* 
quired  Emily. 

"Imusthopemt,"  replied  her  friend, 

"  Indeed,  Laura,  yon  and  I  have  very 
different  feelings  upon  the  subject,4  said 
Emily. 

"  And  what,*  asked  Laura,  u  do  you 
desire  to  be  the  consequence?" 

"I  desire 


1 
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w  I  t&are  to  see  the  stranger  qgasn," 

pfied  Emily. 

*  On  what  account  ?"   inquired  her 


*  How  exceedingly  dull  T  cried 
if.  a  On  what  account  I  why,  on  ac- 
count of  hisgoodJooking  face  and  pretty 
behaviour.'* 

tt  It  was  ve*y  gracious  in  the  moon,* 
said  Laura,  "  to  give  you  so  distinct  a 
view  of  him." 

44  Yes*  cried  Emily,  with  quickness; 
*  I  cannot  but  be  curious  to  see  him  by 
abetter  %ht" 

"  He  would  not  please  you  so  wei^" 
aid  Laura. 

*  Then  f  would  transfer  him  to  you*" 
returned  Emily ;  "  for,  after  all,  he  is  a 
kind  of  man  that  would  suit  you." 

Laura  blushed. 

Emily  went  on—"  Do  not  look  so 
titty,  Laura!  He  would  suit  you.  That 
gentle,  mild,  slow-moving  blue  eye* 
you  would  adrairo— an  eye  that 

1 4  does 
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does  more  execution  than  a  rapid  one; 
and  yet  I  like  the  bright  dark  eye.  His. 
tones,  too,  were  worthy  to  worship  the 
moon,  so  soft,  so  dear  A  plague  of  the 
moonlight!  I  shall  never  think  of  it 
without  fancying  myself  in  the  presence 
of  dark  ghosts  and  fair  persons,* 

"  A  plague  of  the  moonlight,  indeed  P 
cried  Laura;  "  it  has  done  you  infinite 
mischief." 

"  Why,  as  to  the  mischief  which  it 
has  done  me,"  said  Emily,  "  I  do  not 
complain  of  that;  we  must  undergo 
some  pain  or  danger  in  the  pursuit  of 
intelligence.  I  have  grown  very  sensi- 
ble, and  full  of  information,  since  last 
night" 

44  There  is  indeed  a  very  evident  im- 
provement in  you,"  said  Laura,  with  a 
smile. 

44  Then  do  not  complain  of  the  moon- 
light," returned  Emily.  "But  what 
shall  I  do?" 

u  Forget  the  affair  of  last  night,  and 

prepare 
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prepare  for  the  duties  of  the  day,"  re» 
plied  Laura. 

M  Are  they  solemn?"  inquired  Emily. 

*  Yes*"  answered  her  friend*  , 

"  Then  I  will  weep  with  you,"  said 
Emily,  as  she  hung  down  her  head,  and 
with  an  instantaneous  change  of  look, 
began  to  shed  tears. — "  I  am,"  said  she* 
"  in  that  sort  of  humour  which  the  wav* 
ing  of  a  straw,  as  it  appeals  on  the  in* 
slant,  might  convert  into  joy  or  sorrow- 
And  now,  Laura,  that  this  is  grief;  in  all 
the  form  of  tears,  I  eould  laugh  as  tnack- 
ly  as  the  extravagance  of  frenzy." 

u  You  must  restrain  and  govern  therfe 
impulses,  Emily ;  they  are  dangerous."  > 

"  I  thank  you,  Laura;  1  will  believe 
you,  Laura,"  said  Emily,  affecting:  to 
curtsey ;  "  but  as  for  the .  government 
of  these  impulses,  I  will  think  of  it.  I 
have  not  been  taught  it,  and  I  do  Dot 
think  that  I  can  teach  myself."     .    .   « s 

"  I  will  assist  you,  Emily,"  said  Ii&u- 
ra,  as  she  threw  her  arm  about  the  tiedf. 

15  of 
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association,  and  causes  of  repulsion,  were 
visible  in  all  hi?  looks  and  actions;  the 
deductions  of  art  might  have  been  traced 
to  their  origin  in  the  play  of  his  passions; 
and,  as  Falstaff  says  of  himself — "  I  am 
not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men ;"  so  it  might 
have  been  said  of  lord  Kingsdown,  that 
as  he  was  learned  in  nature  only,  nature. 
was  to  be  learned  in  him. 

The  old  nobleman  had  no  desire  that 
this  should  be  a  day  of  frivolous  merri- 
ment ;  no,  he  wished  that  a  solemn  satis- 
faction might  prevail  through  its  conti- 
nuance— that,  as  its  observance  in  this 
way  was  a  duty,  there  might  arise  from 
its  performance  to  all  a  feeling,  a  grow- 
ing feeling,  of  sedate  and  grateful  plea- 
sure ;  and  yet  he  was  sensible  in  his  own 
bosom  of  a  slow,  a  perpetual,  an  immove- 
able pain.  He  felt  an  irritating,  hu- 
moursome  obstruction  in  his  throat, 
which  impeded  his  articulation,  or  re- 
duced his  voice  to  a  whisper.    He  could 

not 
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ftot  look  steadily  at  any  single  object, 
and  to  the  human  face  his  eyes  seemed 
to  have  an  aversion.  There  was,  too,  a 
duty  of  the  day,  to  which  he  felt  himself 
utterly  incapable,  that  of  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  servants.  The  hall  in  which 
he  meant  to  dine  needed  some  of  his 
attentions ;  there  were  some  customary 
embellishments  which  required  to  be  re- 
moved, and  others  which  needed  to  be 
added;  but  when  he  went  to  superin- 
tend these  necessary  preparations,  he 
happened  to  rest  his  eye  upon  a  portrait 
of  his  father,  and  to  transfer  his  notice, 
to  another  picture  of  himself  at  the  time 
of  his  majority.  The  recollection  of  past 
triumph  became  top  powerful  for  his. 
present  resolution,  and  before  his  ser- 
vants could  question  among  each  other, 
the  cause  of  his  emotion,  he  was  absent 
from  their  gaze  and  their  inquiry. 

He  chanced  to  meet  Emily,  as  he 
crossed  a  gallery  to  his  library. — u  My 

love," 
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love,"  said  he,  "  we  will  quit  England 
en  Monday." 

*  On  Monday !"  cried  Emily.  "  Not 
to  soon,  not  so  soon !  this  is  Thursday; 
we  cannot  leave  Kingsdown  on  Mem- 
day" 

*  Do  you  desire  your  father's  death?" 
asked  the  old  lord,  with  a  stern  look. 

"  Heaven  save  my  father  to  his  Emily  T 
exclaimed  the  daughter.  "  I  shall  be 
ready  to  go  with  you  whenever  you 
please." 

*  And  I,  my  lord  P  said  Luton,  so- 
lemnly, as  he  emerged  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room. 

"  Fix  your  own  time — fix  your  own 
time  •  said  the  old  nobleman,  surrender- 
ing his  purpose  at  the  first  intimation  of 
a  concession. 

* M  On  Monday  then,  since  you  have 
named  that  day,"  said  Emily. 

w  The  sooner  the  better*,  Emily,"  cried 
lord  Kingsdown,  as  be  hastened  ajong 

the 
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the  gallery,  and  shut  himself  up  in  hit 
library. 

There  he  gave  full  indulgence  to  hb 
overpowering  feelings,  exclaiming  at 
titties,  as  was  usual  with  him  in  such 
moments  of  ecstacy,  whether  of  joy  or 
of  grief—"  I  am  a  fool!  a  great,  old 
fool!" 

When  he  had  a  little  recovered  him* 
self,  he  began  to  reflect  on  what  might 
be  expected  of  him  on  that  day*  Hi* 
health-  would,  no  doubt,  be  proposed, 
and  in  his  hearing.  The  old  nobleman 
had  a  little  of  the  vanity  of  speech-making 
~a  vanity  which,  notwithstanding  its  ap- 
parent harmlessness,  produces  a  gteat 
deal  of  mischief  in  this  our  world— we 
say9  that  the  old  nobleman  was  a  little 
fond  of  speech-making.  We  must  have 
bim  excused,  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  endeavouring,  with  some  anxiety,  to 
oooooet  a  suitable  oration. 

He  took  his  seat  in  on  armed  chair, 
which  stood  near  a  round  table*  and 

leaning 
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leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  he 
strove  to  study  his  thoughts  into  com- 
posure ;  hut  his  feelings  were  too  rebel- 
lious to  allow  of  any  tolerable  length  of 
calm ;  so  no  sooner  had  he  strung  to- 
gether half-a-dozen  well-assorted    sen- 
tences, than  his  reflections  became  con- 
fused.    If  he  had  known,  what  all  who 
knew  him    had  often    observed,   how 
much  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  own  ar- 
dent feelings  to  find  an  ardent  expres- 
sion without  premeditation,  he  would 
have  saved  himself  all  preparatory  la- 
bour, and  have  trusted  to  his  household 
deity — the  guiding  spirit  of  the  moment. 
His  silent  study  was  so  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, his  repeated  attempts  at  arrange- 
ment were  so  very  unsuccessful,  that  he 
determined  to  fancy  the  presence  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  prove  his  powers  of  im- 
mediate   expression.     Accordingly    he 
placed  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  each 
hand  upon  the  table,  and  lifting  himself 
from  his  chair  in  that  position,  bending 

forward 
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forward  as  he  spoke»he  commenced  his  ha- 
rangue— "  My  neighbours  and  friends — * 

Far  some  cause,  which  we  cannot  pre. 
tend  to  explain,  the  old  nobleman  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement  of  qua- 
lities. There  was  nothing  particularly 
objectionable  in  such  a  beginning ;  but 
the  good  lord  seemed  to  fancy  that  it  wat 
defective,  so  he  recommenced  his  speech 
— "  My  friends  and  neighbours— — " 

He  paused;  the  change  pleased  him; 
there  was  something  in  the  sound  which 
induced  him  to  repeat  again — "   My 

friends  and  neighbours That  will  do," 

said  he.  He  went  on—"  You  have 
once  more  been  pleased  to  testify  an  af- 
fection towards  me  and  my  family-     ■   " 

The  old  nobleman  paused  again. 

"  I  must  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  with 
my  name  they  will  couple  good  wishes 
for  my  poor  Emily." 

That  affection  of  the  throat  which  had 
troubled  the  good  lord  throughout  the 
morning  again  returned,  and  with  more 

decided 
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decided  symptoms ;  he  could  not  speak 
for  some  time.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  prospect  of  leaving  Kingsdbwn 
was  ao  terrible  and  afflicting  to  tlie  ve- 
nerable man,  that  he  began  to  suspect 
his  powerr  of  endurance.  We  fancy- 
that  he  knew  his  weakness ;  that  he  waa 
aware  how  soon  he  should  cease  to  be  a 
burden  to  any  foreign  soil,  and  of  the 
many  dangers  to  which  his  Emily— the 
last  Kingado wn — must  be  exposed  when 
he  should  be  at  peace. 

At  length-*-"  Yes,"  said  Be,  «  toy 
friends  will  certainly  allude  to  the  poor 
girl,  mid  to  that  family  whose  name  she 
bears.  I  am  afraid  that  my  weakness  will 
Hot  allow  of  such  a  form  of  speech  as  my 
situation  and  dignity  require ;  I  believe 
I  must  be  contented  to  say,  or  rather 
mutter,  a  very,  few  words.  This  old 
heart  is  treacherous  to  me  at  last,  and 
will  supply  hot  water  with  that  of  any 
whimpering  dame  on  my  domain.  My 
domain!  where  is  that?    A  plague  of 

all 
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ill  fcoJs,  young  and  old  f  and  of  oWl 
fcols,  he  who  was  a  Kingsdown  is  the 
greatest.*-— After    a    little    while—44  1 
Would  bear  myself,"  said  he,  "  respectably 
white  I   remain  among  than.    Emily 
must  support  me  through  these  duties % 
and  she  will  support  tne  !  the  poor  girl 
»  very  worthy  te>  sit  on  my  right  hand  J 
but  what  wiH  this  ceremony  be  when 
the  shall  be  left  alone,  and  her  father 
•ball  be  away  from  her  side?  why  it 
will  be  a  remembrance;  and  what  ft* 
mernbrance  ?  a  remembrance  of  a  deso- 
late hall— of  a  broken-hearted  father*-* 
of  forgetful  friends,  and  a  lost  country. 
Alas?  my  poor  weak  girl!  thou  wilt 
not  have  enough  to  enable  thee  to  by 
thy  Aitber  in  the  crumbling  tomb  of 
ancestors." 

The  venerable  man  became 
of  a  dizziness.  He  could  not  see  dis* 
tinetly;  every  object  was  lined  and 
clouded ;  and  *tt  which  was  in  the  room, 

nay, 
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Iiay,  even  the  room  itself,  seemed  to  be 
floating  away  from  him*  He  reached 
his  hand  to  a  bell  which  was  behind  his 
chair,  and  ringing  it  violently,  he  sank 
speechless,  and  apparently  lifeless,  upon 
the  table, 

Emily  had  observed  her  father's  anx- 
iety ;  she  heard  the  ringing  of  his  belli 
and  she  became  alarmed.  She  was  at  the 
door  of  the  library  at  the  same  instant 
with  a  servant,  and  she  entered,  to  see 
the  hopeless  situation  of  her  father. — 
"  He  is  dead !  he  is  dead !"  she  cried, 
as  she  flew  to  the  assistance  of  the  ser- 
vant, and  raised  the  venerable  man  in 
bis  chair.  That  strength  and  vigour  of 
age  which  she  had  been  proud  to  con* 
template  had  now  declined,  and  the 
hue  and  the  helplessness  of  death  were 
discernible  in  their  stead.  The  sorrow 
of  a  few  days  had  overcome  the  growth 
of  many  years,  and  that  manliness  of 
spirit;  which  could  haye  borne  physical 

evil. 
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evil,  was  subdued  by  a  dispensation 
whieh  reached  only  to  its  habits  and 
prejudices. 

"  He  is  dead !  he  is  dead  !  my  father 
is  dead  P  cried  Emily,  as  she  delivered 
herself  up  to  the  agonies  of  grief. 

Luton  heard  her  lamentations,  and  in 
extreme  terror  hastened  to  the  library. 

"  It  is  a  bilious  fit,  sir,"  said  an  offi- 
cious servant,  who  observed  the  grief 
and  consternation  of  Luton ;  "  I  saw 
that  his  lordship  looked  pale  and  va- 
pourish when  he  came  into  the  hall." 

Luton  frequently  acted  as  family  phy- 
sician, and  on  the  present  occasion  he' 
did  not  suffer  his  feelings  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  his  experience;  he  trusted 
that  this  suspension  of  animation  would 
prove  but  momentary,  and  that. the  agi- 
tation of  which  it  was  a  consequence 
would  yield  to  a  state  of  comparative 
tranquillity.  His  care  was  both  to  re- 
•tore  his  old  patron  and  friend,  and  to 

silence 


l$&m  ihe  ajarro  of  bis  pupil  Eq%. 
w"  jte  not  alarmed/ rpy  JpveT  said  h#, 
"  his  lordship  revives." 

EpiUy  took  the  hartshonj  fivnj  the 
servant,  and  with  restored  hope  the 
bathed  the  temples  of  her  father. 

» It  is  a  sore  fymtipg  fi$,  wbicb  *aay 
return  often  upon  his  Lor4&bip»"  *wl  ttap 
jmrpe  officious  servant  His  {?ro*king 
was  not  attended  to, .^o  fee  would  try 
*notfcer  evil  uppn  ^is  master.  "  Jt  %" 
9*id  bg,  "  a  palsy  fi^  with  a  swiipmiflg 
ttetnfrlatian  in  tjie  head." 

M  I  pray  yon,  Harry,"  said  J^uton, 
with  more  harshness  thai?  >w&$  common 
to  him,  "  to  swim  away  with  your  fits.; 
leave  your  master  to  rocavejr  froift  14? 
tremblation." 

At  this  moment  the  yenerabte  noble- 
man  became  sensible  qf  the  attention* 
qf  &nily»  and  he  looked  upon  her,  3s 
.she  continued  to  chafe  tus  temple?  and 
bis  fcrebead.    He  did  j*pt  speaV  tiU  tbp 

libroy 
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Jitaujy.  was  cleared,  by  the  motion  of 
Luton,  of  all  the  domestics  that  had  as- 
sembled about  his  chair;  and  then  hie 
*  feting*  were  too  many,  mixed,  and 
powerful,  to  allow  of  immediate  utter- 
ance. His  eyes  first  filled  with  tears, 
and  several  large  drops  rolled  down  his 
cheeks ;  the  bosom  of  poor  Emily  swelled 
with  emotion,  and  scarcely  could  she 
support  herself  from  fainting.  She 
breathed  a  sigh,  which  evinced  how 
much  there  was  within  that  she  oould 
neither  hide  nor  reveal. 

Luton  passed  round  the  chair  of  hi* 
patron,  and  drew  a  seat  for  his  pUpiL 
Emily  -sank  down  by  the  side  of  her 
father,  and  with  her  arms  about  bis  neck 
die  bowed  her  face  upon  his  breast. 

The  good  clergyman  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  stationing  himself  be- 
hind the  two  whom  he  loved,  he  in- 
dulged  his  grief,  because  it  was  unob- 
-ssrved.  f 

"My 
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"  My  dear  Emily !"  said  the  old  lord. 

Emily  would  have  looked  up  andaa- 
*vtreued,  but  she  could  only  sob. 

4< Emily!"   again  cried  the  unhappy 
nobleman. 
,    "  Sir !  my  father !"  sighed  Emily. 

•    "I  think "  Lord Kingsdown could 

not  say  on ;  be  was  impatient  with  him* 
self.  He  began  to  curl  the  tresses,  the 
beautiful  dark  tresses  of  Emily,  about 
his  fingers,  while  his  lips  quivered,  and 
'in  spite  of  his  best  efforts,  he  watered 
the  head  of  his  child  with  his  tears.  At 
Jength— "  Emily  P  said  lie. 

" My  dear  father !"  again  sighed  Emily. 
.  The  old  lord  went  on.— "  I  think, 
.Emily,  that  I  shall  scarcely  survive  this 
parting  from  Kingsdown ;  I  am  now  of 
-a  great  age,  and  I  find  a  weakness  at  my 
heart." 

He  was  obliged  to  pause  again. 
Emily  cried  aloud,  while  Luton  with 
difficulty  restrained  his  sighs  from  et- 
(paving  beyond  their  quiet  expression. 

Th* 
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The  old  lord  began  bis  sentence  once 
more — "  I  am  now  of  a  great  age,  and 
I  find  a  weakness  at  my  heart,  which 
forbids  me  to  hope  that  I  shall  long  pro- 
tect you." 

"No,  my  father!  no!"  cried  Emily; 
"I  will  die  with  you  J" 

"  Heaven  in  its  mercy  grant  you  may  P 
solemnly  responded  lord  Kingsdown. 

Luton  could  not  forbear;  a  treache- 
rous sigh  passed  into  a  groan,  and  broke 
from  his  burdened  heart,  and  made  ite 
way  through  his  lips. 

"  Luton !  my  good*  Luton !"  said  the 
old  lord. 

Luton  advanced.  — "  My  venerated 
lord,"  was  on  his  tongue,  but  he  could 
Jiot  speak  it.  His  knees,  too,  felt  so  weak 
jmd  so  disjointed,  that  he  could  not  stand ; 
80  he  knelt  down  before  his  friend. 

Lord  Kingsdown  put  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  good  clergyman. — u  You 
do  not,"  said  he,  "need  my  blessing; 
hut  God  bless  you !" 

vol.  i.  k  u  My 
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"  My  dear,  dear  lord  !"  said  Luton,  as 
he  took  the  hand  of  the  venerable  man, 
and  kissed  it. 

"  Luton,  when  I  am  dead " 

Emily  could  not  bear  this  intimation. 
— "  Oh,  my  father !"  she  cried,  "  not 
yet ;  you  need  not  yet  prepare  us  for 
your  loss.  Have  pity  on  me !  If  you 
die,  I  cannot  live." 

"  Life,"  said  lord  Kingsdown,  "  is  not 
so  slippery  a  tenant  of  your  breast,  Emi- 
ly, as  of  mine.  Griefs  must  be  borne, 
and  Heaven  gives  us  strength  to  bear 
them." 

"  Oh !  let  it  give  you  strength  tfien 
to  bear  this !"  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  old  nobleman, 
in  pity  for  his  child,  "  Heaven  will  aid 
me  through  it ;  but  then,  even  then,  a 
shortened  term  must  be  all  my  hope. 
Therefore,  my  Emily,  I  would  make 
what  preparation  I  can  for  your  preser- 
vation and  happiness.  An  extravagant 
father — an  extravagant  father,  Emily  !w 

"Oh, 
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"  Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  cried  Emily; 
"  there  is  no  blame— there  shall  be  no 
blame;  the  dearest,  the  kindest — my 
only  parent !" 

"  No,  Emily,  you  have  another  par 
rent,"  said  lord  Kingsdown ;  "  a  more 
powerful,  a  better  parent,  and  to  him  I 
must  leave  you;  I  am  decaying,  my 
child,  and  you  must  trust  to  Luton  and 
to  Heaven." 

Emily  could  only  weep.  Luton  rose 
from  the  ground,  and  took  her  hand. 

"lam  a  mere  child,  Luton,"  conti- 
nued the  old  lord,  "  a  mere  child.  I 
have  no  strength  either  of  mind  or  of 
body  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  your 
charge  {  therefore  at  once  I  resign  it  to 
you.  Take  care  of  Emily,  and  rememr 
ber  that  her  possessions  are — my  name 
and  honour ;  and,  for  the  rest,  if  you 
can,  without  great  injury  to  my  <&ild, 
see  me  buried  in  the  old  chapel  of  my 
castle,  do.  You  will  give  my  bones 
their  proper  bed  and  right  companions*'' 

k  %  «  There, 


*•  There,  sir,  we  shall  lie  together,* 
tabbed  Emily. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  lord,"  sighed  Luton, 
who  had  an  hereditary  right  to  a  com- 
pahionkhip,  "  there  the  Kingsdowns  and 
their  old  servant  shall  have  peace  and 
honour.* 

The  old  nobleman  brightened  at  this 

* 

assurance.—*'  It  is  well — it  is  well  P  said 
he. 

At  this  moment  Laura's  gentle  tap 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  she  was  ad- 
mitted by  Luton.  The  tender  girl  had 
just  then  learned  the  illness  of  her  ve- 
ratable  friend ;  she  came  to  console  her 
Etaily. 

'  Lord  Kingsdown,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her,  stretched  out  his  hand  for  herao- 
3£|»tance.  All  his  views  were  now  for 
life  child,  for  the  loss  of  Kingsdown  lie 
fcrcew  would  be  the  loss  of  life. — °  You 
Are  come  in  good  time,  Laura,9"  said  he; 
mtfwa  friend  there,  our  poor  Emily, 
n&ds  your  assistance.    She  has  a  fktfcftr 

who 
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who  is  of  no  use  to  her  but  to  increase 
her  troubles :  let  your  love  be  her  con* 
solation." 

Laura  struggled  with  her  feelings, 
while  she  circled  her  friend  in  her  arms. 
It  was  not  the  custom  of  Laura  to  speak 
of  her  intentions ;  her  quiet  determine 
tion  was  always  that  of  kindness  and  of 
virtue,  and  die  therefore  strove  to  con- 
ceal it,  till  acts,  plain  and  undeniable 
acts,  should  render  further  secrecy  im- 
possible. She  knew  not  half  her  merits, 
though  it  would  be  folly  to.  say  that 
their  benevolent  exercise  bestowed  not 
a  gladdening  consciousness ;  they  were 
natural,  customary,  active.  They  went 
about  their  duties,  in  nowise  aware  that 
those  duties  were  extraordinary — tbatj 
their  performance  was  uncommon ;  and 
when  their  fruits  were  tasted,  and  were 
enjoyed  in  their  ripeness  and  their  rich-? 
OPt  she  took  them  to  be  a  general 
grqwtibh^au  harvest  to  the  gathering  qf 

K  8  which 
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which  all  men  were  led  by  their  interest 
and  their  inclinations. 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  for  a  little 
while  without  speaking  upon  his  daugh- 
ter and  Laura ;  at  length  he  took  hold 
of;  Luton's  arm,  and  raised  himself  from 
his  chair. — "  Come,  my  children,"  said 
he,  "  prepare  yourselves  for  to-day's  re- 
joicing. We  will  see  our  neighbours 
for  the  last  time,  and  we  must  not  see 
them  with  faces  so  solemn." 

"  Not  to-day,  sir,"  said  Emily ;  u  we 
will  have  the  feast  postponed.  Your 
illness  renders  the  reception  of  our  friends 
impossible.  The  preparations  shall  be 
suspended." 

"  To-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and 
the  next  week,"  said  the  old  lord,thought- 
fully ;  "  why,  I  have  gone  on  in  this 
way  through  all  my  life,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  child  may  at  any  time  pre- 
vail with  me  to  prolong  this  course  to 
the  end  of  my  days.    No,  Emily — no, 

my 
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my  child ;  our  neighbours  must  to-day 
be  feasted  in  Kingsdown  Castle;  to- 
morrow  No,  we  will  have  no  more 

fits  till  the  last." 

It  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
suade the  old  nobleman.  He  declared 
that  he  was  recovered,  and,  indeed,  some 
appearance  of  debility  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  his  illness.  His  lofty  and 
noble  frame  had  regained  its  height  and 
stateliness ;  and,  but  that  a  melancholy 
rested  on  his  fine  features,  he  presented 
to  the  eye  the  same  look  of  strength,  of 
grandeur,  of  venerable  but  unfailing 
majesty,  for  which  he  had  long  been 
distinguished. 

He  left  the  library  leaning  upon  Lu- 
ton's arm ;  and  so  accompanied  and  sup- 
ported, he  passed  through  the  gallery 
and  hall  of  his  castle  into  the  courtyard. 
Emily  and  Laura  stood  at  a  window, 
and  observed  him  as  he  moved  along. 
Emily  wept  bitterly.  The  tall  towers — 
the  lofty  nobleman — the  nodding  ruins 

K  4  — the 
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—the  faffing  lord — the  ancient  home— 
the  drooping  father — the  dear,  the  na- 
tive country,  lowed  for  all  that  it  had  of 
nature — loved  for  more  that  it  owed  to 
habit— the  foreign  land,  feared,  for  it 
was  unknown ;  and  hated,  for  it  must 
be  sought— these  were  the  association* 
of  one  view.  Then  came  the  last  m~ 
lieC  the  final,  and  the  only  resting-place 
from  weariness,  and  pain,  and  poverty, 
and  despair— the  grave?  so  stilt,  and 
yet  to  dreadful— so  calm,  and  yet  so 
terrible— so  sure,  yet  so  uncertain — the 
grave! 

Emily  could  not  speak  all  this,  yet  all 
this  she  thought,  and  she  told  it  m  he* 
tears.  The  intelligence  of  woe  was  not 
lost  upon  Laura.  She  drew  a  chair  for 
Emily,  and  sharing  the  seat  with  bet 
friend,  she  sat  down,»and  began  very 
composedly  and  steadily  to  weep. 

"Oh,  ohr  cried  Emily,  a  I  wish, 
Laura,  that  you  would  go  to  France 
with  me  * 

"That 
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*  That  I  cannot  dot"  relumed  Laur 
ra ;  "  but  I  will  weep  for  you  here*" 

*  But  these  is  a  comfort,  though  it  be 
a  very  selfish  one,  in  the  comraunion  of 
grief;  and  who  knows  me  and  my 
father,  and  the  cause  of  sorrow  which 
we  both  have,  so  well  as  you  ?* 

"  Luton,"  replied  Laura. 

"  Dear,  dear  Luton !"  exclaimed  Emi- 
ly, with  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature ; 
"  be  will  comfort  and  support  my  father, 
when  I  shall  have  no  comfort,  and  can 
tad  no  support." 

"  You  will  find  feeling  in  all  lands.; 
in  France  there  is  much  friendliness," 
nid  Laura,  not  allowing  her  own  value, 

"  In  France,"  returned  Emily,  "  there 
is  not  Laura's  friendliness." 

"  We  shall  not  be  apart  long,"  said 
Laura. 

"  Unless,"  said  Emily,  whose  spirits 
were  always  buoyant, "  unless  that  good- 
looking  gentleman,  of  whom  we  talked 

k  ff  in 
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in  the  morning,  should  meet  with  you ; 
and  then- " 

"  My  dear  Emily  P  exclaimed  Laura. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Emily,  u  you 
would  look  very  pretty  and  very  com- 
plying— accept  of  his  love,  and  forget 
my  friendship." 

"  Never !"  said  Laura,  resolutely. 

"  Well,"  cried  Emily,  as  she  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the 
day,  "  well,  I  wish  that  this  day,  that  ' 
this  week,  might  glide  away  without 
my  consciousness.  I  am  full  of  fears 
few  the  consequences  upon  my  father, 
Laura ;  he  fails,  and  shrinks  from  what 
is  imperative  to  be  borne;  and  if  he 
sink * 

H  Then,  Emily,  then  you  need  not 
fly  from  Laura  and  your  country.  But 
it  will  not  be  so,"  said  Laura;  "your 
father  will  find  a  strength  upon  which 
he  does  not  calculate ;  and  then  the  ha- 
bit and  the  distance,  Emily." 

"  Yes," 
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"  Yes,"  cried  Emily,  interrupting  her 
friend,  u  yes,"  said  she,  "  the  habit  of 
being  without  the  privileges  to  which 
we  were  born,  will  become  in  time  a 
modified  content.  But  the  eye  will 
weary  of  one  object,  and  will  look 
back." 

"  Courage,  my  Emily !  courage !"  cried 
Laura ;  u  relief,  and  fortune,  and  happi- 
ness,  come  upon  us  as  suddenly  as  the 
flash  from  heaven." 

This  was  not  Laura's  usual  strain,  and 
she  blushed. 

"  This  is  inspiration  !"  exclaimed 
Emily ;  u  it  is  seldom  that  you  bid  me 
to  rejoice — I  will  rejoice.  Yes,  Laura, 
to-day  you  shall  see  me  as  the  heiress  of 
Kingsdown,  and  to-morrow^ — you  shall 
perhaps  see  me  the  inheritress  of  a  name 
that  has  lost  its  ornament." 

Her  tears  again  fell  at  the  sudden  re- 
collection of  her  grief- smitten  father; 
and  with  a  heart  which  was  but  little 

K  6  devoted 
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devoted  to  the  business  of  the  day,  she 
went  with  her  friend  to  prepare  for  the 
last  feast  of  the  Kingsdowns. 


CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  VL 

This  is  die  place,  as  well  as  I  may  goes*, 
Wacoce*  erten  now,  the  tuemlt  of  load  nirtk 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  ia  my  biteniag  ear, 
Yet  nought  bat  single  darkness  do  I  find.  Miltok, 


■w 

It  is  not  surprising  that  philosophy 
should  sometimes  degenerate  into  mis- 
anthropy;  for  the  conduct  of  mankind 
is  not  such  as  to  make  the  nice  observer 
m  love  with  it  So  few  of  the  springs 
of  human  actions  are  virtuous,  and  so 
effectually  opposed  are  our  good  affec- 
tions by  those  which  are  bad*  that  the 
booebI  gazer  is  kft  without  comfort  in 
his  contemplations ;  he  has  no  hope  of 
bis  neighbour,  and  no  excuse  for  him- 
self; big  own  icily,  and  the  world's  wic- 
kedness, fill  up  the  scope  «f  hi*  review, 

and  crowd  his  thoughts  with  evils  which 

he 
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he  cannot  resist,  and  must  hate.  He 
escapes  the  prospect  by  forsaking  his 
kind,  and  in  the  nourishment  of  his  dis- 
gust he  loses  his  nature. 

A  kind  heart  and  an  untutored  spirit 
would  imagine  that  lord  Kingsdown,  in 
his  decline,  found  himself  attended  by 
his  wealthier  neighbours  with  every 
show  and  feeling  of  respect;  but  the 
learned  in  the  world  will  believe  that 
attention  and  respect  were  reserved  for 
other  ministry,  and  that  the  old  lord 
was  left  to  totter  and  to  fall,  in  whichso- 
ever way  his  fate  might  incline. 

We  do  not  say  that  those  sentiments 
which  were  rejected  by  the  wealthy, 
were  cherished  by  the  low ;  but  there 
were  tributes  of  the  humble  and  the  Ikv 
nest  heart,  which  ceased  not  to  flow  to- 
wards the  good  old  lord.  These  were 
of  high  worth,  but  they  wanted  that 
power  of  soothing  which  a  high  heart 
required.     These  came  like  duties,  and 

if  they  had  been  bestowed  by  those  of 

greater 
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greater  importance,  they  had  been  no 
more  than  duties ;  but  as  it  was,  there 
existed  between  them  all  the  difference 
of  duties  paid,  and  duties  which  were 
withheld ;  and  if  the  former  ceased  to 
satisfy  because  they  were  paid,  the  lat- 
ter continued  to  aggrieve  by  reason  of 
their  neglect. 

Men  who  would  once  have  courted 
lord  Eingsdown,  whose  hearts  would 
have  expanded  at  his  notice,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  sunflower  at  midday,  now 
suffered  any  trifling  call  to  be  superior 
to  his  invitation,  and  remained  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  gate,  canting  much  about 
pity,  but  feeling  nothing  of  regret; 
while  some  called  to  mind  former  and 
long-adjusted  differences— a  proud  look, 
a  rash  word ;  and  advancing  in  this  hour 
of  distress  a  reserve  of  hate,  they  tri- 
umphed in  their  scorn,  because  it  was 
secure. 

Indeed,  none  of  those  whose  birth  or 
possessions  made  them  equals  with  lord 

Kingsdown, 


JBngsdown,  appeared  to  answer  the  sum* 
mons  of  his  erring  hospitality.  The 
most  unsatisfactory  excuses  were  ad- 
vanced for  their  absence.  They  felt  no 
disposition  to  gratify  one  of  whom  they 
hoped  nothing ;  they  left  their  seats  va- 
cant, and  they  suffered  the  feelings  that 
would  have  been  soothed  and  tempered 
by  their  presence,  to  rise^  and  swell,  and 
foster,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
impotency. 

The  few  that  appeared  in  the  hall  of 
lord  Kingsdown  consisted  of  the  lowliest 
of  his  tenants  and  neighbours.  Some  of 
these  were  attracted  by  curiosity;  some 
by  a  desire  to  enjoy  to  the  last  that 
bounty  in  which  they  had  revelled  with- 
out a  care  for  its  consequences;  and 
some  few,  some  very  few,  came  in  re* 
spect  for  the  mandate  of  their  lord. 
These  last  were  the  poorer  formers  of 
Kingsdown — a  class  6f  persons  who,  like 
the  plantations  about  the  castle,  had  been 
renewed  and  strengthened  by  their  own 

offspring 
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offipring— wha  had  become  fond  of  the 
soil  oat  of  which  they  had  grown,  and 
of  the  old  walls  to  which  they  had  given, 
and  from  which  they  had  derived,  shet 
ter.  These  came  because  it  was  a  duty 
in  them  to  obey  the  call  of  their  supe- 
rior, and  because  it  was  natural  in  them 
to  recognize  their  own  benefactor  in  the 
benefactor  of  their  fathers— these  came 
because,  as  they  had  felt  the  prospe- 
rity of  their  lord,  they  would  not  ab- 
sent themselves  from-  his  adversity;  and 
because,  as  they  dared  not  to  express 
their  pity  by  words,  they  would  render 
it  the  most  feirly  and  truly  intelligible 
by  acts  of  obedience,  of  respect,  and  v&* 
verence.  They  had  hailed  the  sun  at 
his  rising;  he  had  shone  on  them  through 
a  long  day,  enlivening,  extending,  ma* 
taring  their  comforts;  they  would  bless 
him  at  his  setting. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  day  in 
May,  when  lord  Kingsdown,  leaning  up. 
on  Emily  and  Laura,  and  followed  hry 

his 
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his  chaplain  and  steward,  entered  the 
antique  hall  of  his  castle,  with  the  in* 
tention  of  feasting  for  the  last  time  with 
his  countrymen  and  friends.  The  din- 
ner had  been  delayed  for  more  than  an 
hour,  in  the  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
guests ;  but  these  important  personages 
not  only  did  not  arrive,  but  they  even 
neglected  the  form  of  sending  an  apo- 
logy for  their  absence ;  so  that  at  last 
the  good  old  lord,  with  many  feelings  of 
mortification,  but  without  a  sense  of  tri- 
umph, entered  among  his  tenants. 

Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  figure 
of  decayed  majesty  than  that  which  the 
venerable  nobleman  presented.  He  walk- 
ed with  dignified  composure  up  the  ball, 
towards  the  head  of  the  decorated  tables. 
Every  now  and  then  he  paused  to  speak 
to  his  humble  friends ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  instructed  by  some  unknown  agen- 
cy in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men, 
his  address  was  generally  made  to  some 
one  of  that  best  division  of  the  company 

whose 
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whose  honesty  we  have  noticed — "  He 
was  glad,"  he  told  them,  "verygladtosee 
them  there.  He  had  been  unfortunate  in 
his  appointment  of  a  day.  Many  of  his 
friends  were  absent;  some,  for  causes 
which  they  had  given,  and  others,  for 
causes  which  they  could  not  give.** 

A  few  that  heard  him  were  cunningly 
conscious  of  the  motives  by  which  the 
absent  had  been  determined ;  and  they 
smiled,  and  at  a  distance  whispered  to 
each  other;  while  the  more  candid,  and 
those  indeed  who  are  our  favourites,  put 
their  hands  upon  their  heads,  smoothed 
down  their  straight  and  glossy  hair ;  and 
though  they  were  awed  by  the  presence 
of  their  lord,  they  looked  as  if  they  wish- 
ed to  denounce  the  contumelious  herd. 

There  was  one  of  these,  Thomas  Swi- 
ney,  a  man  who  had  often  defended  the 
character  of  his  lord,  to  the  danger  of  his 
limbs,  and  who  prized  the  name  of 
Kingsdown  above  his  own  safety;   he 

could 
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could  not  refuse  himself  the  gratification 
of  speaking.  There  were  some  traits  of 
similitude  between  himself  and  bis  land- 
lord; and  whether  the  latter  had  noticed 
the  chords  of  kindred  or  not,  we  cannot 
say,  hut  he  had  long  been  fond  of  distin- 
guishing Swiney  by  his  praise—"  He  is 
an  honest  fellow,*  would  he  say;  "  a 
blunt,  bat  an  honest  fellow— a  fellow 
that  would  grumble  at  his  lord,  or  his 
king;  without  thought,  and  die  for  him 
without  hesitation." 

This  man  had,  on  the  present  occasion, 
all  his  lord's  feelings  of  mortification, 
with  all  his  own  consequent  resentment. 
He  had  not  those  refined  notions  which 
lead  us  to  conceal  our  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, to  the  danger  of  worth  and  the  se- 
curity of  vice. 

"  The  misfortune  is  not  in  the  day, 
my  lord,  but  in  the  people's  temper," 
said  Swiney, 

"I  amsorryfor  it,"  said  the  courteous 

old 
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old  nobleman ;  "  but  I  hove  much  satis- 
faction in  seeing  you  and  my  other 
friends." 

m  Your  lordship  was  always  glad  to 
see  your  friends,"  said  Swiney,  "  and 
fine  rejoicings  have  we  all  had  in  your 
castle.  It  is  in  isin  to  talk,  but  they 
ought  to  want  the  meal  which  they  hare 
now  refused — I  mean  the  deserters  of 
the  castle." 

Emily  looked  as  if  she  thought  alike 
with  the  former,  while  lord  Kingsdown 
endeavoured,  by  giving  some  directions 
aloud  to  one  of  the  servants,  to  prevent 
an  exposure  of  his  own  sensations.  He 
took  his  seat,  while  Luton,  by  previous 
appointment,  filled  the  chair  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  tables. 

And  this  was  the  triumph ;  this  was 
the  feast  in  which  hospitality  was  net 
by  gratitude,  and  an  ardent  and  honour- 
able testimony  was  home  to  unimpaired 
worth  amidst  fallen  greatness.  The  te» 
<bles  were  loaded;  hospitality  came  not 

without 
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without  its  claims ;  but  the  *  glittering 
plate  reflected  no  cheerful  countenances. 
A  few  rugged  but  abashed  faces  were 
seen  at  the  board ;  and  the  seats,  which 
had  oftentimes  been  crowded  by  the 
splendid  and  the  gay,  were  now  either 
left  vacant,  or  occupied  by  the  simple 
and  the  rude. 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  around ;  he 
felt  a  sinking  at  the  heart ;  he  was  now 
too  humble,  too  much  reduced,  to  feel 
exasperated.  A  little  triumph,  a  slight 
cause  of  joy,  would  have  elevated  his 
spirits — would  have  filled  his  generous 
bosom  with  warmth  and  happiness- 
would  have  made  his  eyes  bright  with 
gladness.  A  little  additional  vexation, 
a  finger-touch  of  disappointment,  was 
now  of  power  to  overthrow  his  strength 
— to  hurl  him  to  the  extreme  of  misery. 
He  looked  around,  and  the  words  of 
greeting  which  were  on  his  tongue  fail* 
ed—  he  looked  around,  and  the  knife 
with  which  he  would  have  divided  a 

last 
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last  meal  with  the  hungry,  or  the  kind, 
dropped  from  his  band.  He  sunk  back 
in  his  chair,  and  covered  his  eyes. 

Luton  and  Sarsden  started  from  their 
seats,  and  were  forsaking  their  places  at 
the  table  ;  but  Emily,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  remember  her  duty  both  towards 
her  father  and  his  guests,  motioned 
them  to  remain. 

u  My  dear  lord,  you  are  ill  !w  said 
Laura,  as  she  took  from  her  breast  a 
small  ornamented  bottle,  and  offered  it 
to  the  old  nobleman ;  but  in  a  moment, 
after  a  low  sigh  or  two,  the  venerable 
man  uncovered  his  face,  and  turned  to- 
wards the  offices  of  the  table. 

Swiney  guessed  what  were  the  sensa- 
tions of  his  lord ;  and  as  he  conceived 
politeness  to  be  a  paramount  duty  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  determined  to 
evince  it  by  a  quick  and  forward  obser- 
vation of  every  circumstance  which  pass- 
ed before  him. — "  Your  lordship,"  said 

he, 
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he;  "  is  a  little  touched  at  leaving  us; 
and,  indeed,  it  will  be  a  hard  parting  to 
usalL" 

Luton  endeavoured  to  divert  the  good  * 
former's  attention,  by  piling  before  him 
all  manner  of  substantial  viands,  toge- 
ther with  many  delicacies. 

«  Your  worship  is  very  good,"  said 
the  farmer,  as  he  continued  to  take  all 
that  was  offered  to  him,  and  to  exer- 
cise himself  to  great  advantage,  "  your 
worship  is  very  good;  but  I  have  no 
stomach  for  these  things;"  then  whis- 
pering, but  in  such  a  tone  that  every  one 
heard  him,  "  when  the  heart's  empty, 
you  know,  the  belly's  light" 

"His  lordship  looks  ill,"  whispered 
one  of  his  neighbours. 

Swiney  saw  the  impropriety  of  any 
such  observation  from  others,  so  he  chid 
his  friend—"  Hush,  man !"  said  he,  "  it 
is  no  concern  to  speak  of  these  things. 
Where  is  the  face  that  wont  look  aad  ? 

If 
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If  all  were  as  it  ought,  this  would  be  a 
joyful  meeting ;  but  now,  '  dark  days 
make  dull  faces.9' 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  farmer  would 
have  continued  the  exportation  of  his 
proverbs  and  trite  sayings,  but  that  he 
happened  to  overturn  a  vessel  of  melted 
butter  upon  himself  and  his  neighbour. 
He  endeavoured  at  first  to  conceal  the 
accident,  but  that  he  could  not  do.  He 
then  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  his  neigh- 
bour's elbow ;  but  that  attempt  was  man- 
fully resisted.  In  despair  of  making 
either  more  or  less  of  it  than  it  appeared 
to  be,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Emily,  and, 
with  a  silly  smirking  look,  he  said — "Sad 
work  with  the  damask,  madam  !  This 
comes  of  inviting  awkward  people." 

"  It  does  not  matter,  Mr.  Swiney ;  I 
pray  you  to  think  no  more  about  it," 
said  Emily,  as  she  pointed  out  the  mis- 
hap to  a  servant. 

The  servant  went  to  repair  the  mis- 
vol.  i.  L  chief; 
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chief;  but  the  farmer,  itt  his  desire  to 
conceal  the  accident,  had  dabbed  his  red 
handkerchief  in  the  greasy  liquid.  He 
now  started  from  his  seat  with  unneces- 
sary celerity,  in  order  that  the  servant 
might  have  space  for  the  work  of  clean- 
liness. 

u  And  do  you  leave  us  too,  madam  ?M 
inquired  the  farmer,  as  he  wiped  down 
his  hot  face  with  the  buttered  handker- 
chief. 

Emily  raised  her  eyes  to  aftswer  the 
farmer,  when  she  saw  the  figure  which 
he  presented.  The  butter  was  running 
in  channels  down  his  cheeks  and  nose 
towards  his  chin ;  there  it  remained, 
fringing  his  face  with  a  number  of  yel- 
low beads,  which  threatened  to  make 
incursions  upon  his  cravat  and  waist- 
coat. 

"  Bless  me,  Laura !"  exclaimed  tChiily. 

Laura  looked  up  at  the  same  moment 
with  lord  Kingsdown  and  the  rest  of  the 

company, 
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company,  and  saw  the  greasy  exhibition 
of  poor  Swiney.  Even  the  old  noble- 
man smiled. 

"  Do  some  of  you,"  cried  Emily  to 
the  servants,  *  assist  Mr.  Swiney.  Mr. 
Swiney,  suffer  Robert  to  wipe  your 
facer 

"  Faith,  madam,  that  will  I,"  said  the 
farmer,  good-temperedly.  "  I  am  rather 
too  much  buttered  for  once ;  but  I  hope, 
Miss  Kingsdown,  without  any  offence, 
that  this  affair  will  prove  a  good  omen, 
and  that  your  bread,  like  my  face,  will 
be  buttered  on  both  sides." 

"  I  thank  you,  farmer,"  said  Emily, 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,"  said 
lord  Kingsdown,  as  with  greater  alacrity 
than  he  had  yet  shown,  he  raised  a  glass 
of  wine  to  his  lips,  and  drank  the  far- 
mer's health. 

This  spirit  was  but  momentary ;  the 
feelings  of  grief  and  disappointment  with 
which  the  day  had  commenced,  conti- 

L  2  nued 
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nued  to  prevail  in  the  breast  of  the  old 
nobleman.  Pain  was  in  the  place  of 
happiness,  and  anguish  was  in  the  stead 
of  triumph. 

The  dinner  passed,  and  Emily  and 
Laura  were  about  to  retire.  The  former, 
from  her  station  on  the*  right  of  her  fa- 
ther, at  the  head  of  the  table,  had  a 
view,  through  a  window,  of  the  park, 
and  principal  avenue  beyond.  She  dis- 
cerned a  man  advancing,  slowly  towards 
the  castle.  He  appeared  to  view  the 
building  and  the  grounds  with  much  in- 
terest and  admiration.  Every  now  and 
then  some  jutting  corner  of  the  pile, 
some  ruinous  tower,  or  some  interven- 
tion of  the  avenue,  concealed  the  stran- 
ger from  her  inspection.  He  seemed  to 
be  wandering  in  the  way  of  the  old  cha- 
pel ;  and  as  he  drew  nearer,  the  curiosi- 
ty of  Emily  increased.  He  stopped,  and 
cast  his  eyes  upwards  in  the  direction  of 
a  western  tower.  The  sun  was  hasten- 
ing towards  the  west,  and  one  of  his 

brightest 
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brightest  rays,  as  it  illuminated  the  face 
of  the  stranger,  showed  to  Emily  the 
features  of  her  moonlight  friend. 

At  the  same  moment  that  Emily 
whispered  her  recognition  to  Laura,  lord 
Kingsdown  noticed  the  object  of  her 
communication. — u  Who  is  that  gentle- 
man, my  love  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  know  <?nly,"  replied  Emily,  "  that 
he  is  a  gentleman  for  whose  attentions 
I  am  very  much  indebted."  She  turn- 
ed towards  Laura,  whispering  at  the 
same  time — "  And  with  whose  person 
and  manners  I  am  very  much  pleased." 

Laura  looked  reproof. 

"  Oh,  you  sly  rogue  !"  said  Emily. 

At  this  moment  Luton  from  his  seat 
perceived  the  stranger  as  he  sauntered 
up  the  avenue.  Emily  saw  that  the 
good  man  had  recognized  his  moonlight 
friend,  and  she  beckoned  to  him.  The 
clergyman  waved  ceremony,  and  forsook 
the  important  duties  of  his  vice-presi- 
dency to  attend  to  his  volatile  pupil. 

l  3  "K 
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"  If  you  know  that  gentleman,"  said 
lord  Kingsdown  to  his  daughter,  "it 
would  be  well  to  request  Luton  to  bear 
him  our  invitation  to  the  halL  It  was 
once  our  custom  to  extend  the  banquet 
to  every  stranger  that  passed  between 
our  gates ;  I  love  the  practice  too  well 
to  advocate  its  disuse." 

The  old  nobleman  paused.  Every 
occurrence  was  now  a  matter  of  grie- 
vous  reflection  ;  his  spirits  had  lost  .their 
balance,  and  they  were  fallen  low,  and 
they  were  felling  lower. 

u  Then  you  desire,  sir,  to  have  a  mes- 
sage sent  to  this  gentleman  ?"  inquired 
Emily ;  but  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer fromher  father,  she  turned  to  address 
Luton. — "  My  good  Luton,"  said  she, 
"  perhaps  you  will  place  Sarsden  in  your 
chair,  while  you  go  and  bear  our — -*-" 
She  seemed  at  a  loss,  for  ceremonies  and 
forms  of  speech  ware  not  customs  of  her 
acquaintance.     "  You   can  make  some 

.pretty  flourish,  Luton,  to  yonder  gentle- 
man, 
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man,  to  the  meaning  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  know  him,  and  to  entertain,  or 
to  be  entertained  by  him." 

Luton  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
spirited  girl,  as  he  -turned  away  and  re- 
quested the  steward  to  take  his  chair. 
The  good  clergyman  was  very  much 
disposed  to  respect  the  stranger.  He 
had  won  upon  his  favour  on  the  night  of 
his  sudden  introduction  at  the  chapel ; 
and  now  he  was  curious  to  know  him. 
He  felt,  therefore,  no  disinclination  to 
his  errand. 

Swiney,  our  honest  friend  Swiney, 
had  drawn  out  with  his  best  garb  his 
best  manners.  He  had  an  ambition  to 
be  the  politest  man  in  the  company, 
and  be  was  determined  to  lo£e  sight  of 
no  opportunity  which  might  offer  for 
the  display  of  his  good  manners.  He 
had  heard  something  of  our  English  cus- 
tom of  proposing  the  good  wishes  of  a 
company  in  favour  of  absent  persons, 
and  he  fancied  himself  to  be  very  con- 

L  4  versant 
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but  Luton  need  not.   Luton  leaves  you, 
that   ray  weakness    may  be   indulged 
through  the  small  remainder  of  my  days, 
and 'x  that  Kingsdown  may  he  present  in 
my   words  as    in  my  thoughts.    The 
same    voice     which   taught    your   fa- 
thers the  way  to  heaven  shall  teach  me 
how  to  die,  and  point  me  out  the  way 
to  them ;  and  in  sorrow  and  in  sickness, 
at  a  distance  from  my  own  dear  and  po- 
ble  land,  with  every  recollection  tending 
to   misery,   the  voice   of  Luton — that 
voice  which  lias  so  often  taught  you 
moderation  in  prosperity,  and  patience 
in  distress,   shall   sooth   me,  as  it  has 
soothed  you — shall  bring  me  consolation 
to  the  border  of  the  grave — the  grave, 
my   friends  ! — the  grave ! — and    where 
shall    be   my   grave?     My  fathers  lie 
among  your  fathers.     The  faithful  ser- 
vants have  become  the  brethren  of  thefr 
lord,  and  both  lie  down  in  peace  toge- 
ther.    But  here  the  bond  of  nature  is 
riven ;   now  the  tie   of  years  is  sun- 
dered; 
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dered ;  Luton  and  I  go  forth  in  our  old 
age  to  eat  the  bread  of  foreign  countries, 
and  to  moulder  perhaps  in  a  foreign  soil." 

"  Not  if  there  be  wealth  or  worth  in 
England,  my  lord/'  shouted  Swiney,  as 
he  cast  his  eyes  and  thrust  his  hand  to- 
wards tbe  stranger — "  no,"  said  he,  "  not 
while  the  lands  of  Kent  belong  to  the 
true-born."      , 

There  was  a  look  of  modest  confusion 
in  the  countenance  of  the  stranger ;  he 
knew  himself  to  be  addressed,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  divided  between  the  diffi- 
eulty  of  remaining  silent,  and  the  danger 
of  attempting  an  answer.  At  last,  see- 
ing that  lord  Kingsdown  was  too  much 
overpowered  by  his  feelings  to  be  able 
to  proceed  .with  his  speech — "  I  must 
be  excused,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  if  I  de- 
clare a  hope,  that  Kentish  men  know 
too  well  their  duty,  to  suffer  their  best 
friends  to  be  in  life  neglected,  or  in  death 
forgotten.  Time,  my  lord—time,  and  a 
series  of  illustrious  actions,  have  pro- 

l  6  vided 
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vided  for  the  Eingsdowns  a  bed  of  ho- 
nour ;  nor  must  the  ashes  of  the  last  of 
that  race  be  flung  to  a  distance  from 
their  proper  shelter;  they  belong  to 
England — they  must  be  collected  in 
Kent" 

"  A  true  St.  Malo!"  vociferated 
Swiney. 

"  A  true  St.  Malo!"  arose  in  every 
voice,  and  was  echoed  through  the  hall. 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  up  in  the 
excess  of  amazement,  and  he  recognized 
indeed,  in  the  countenance  of  the  stran- 
ger, the  features  of  the  ancient  rivals  of 
his  family.  His  first  feeling  was  the  re- 
sult of  old  prejudices ;  his  second  sensa- 
tion arose  from  the  fear  of  being  seen 
under  degrading  circumstances ;  but  the 
last,  the  strongest,  and  the  best  emotion, 
was  that  of  pleasure,  in  being  so  ad- 
dressed by  an  enemy  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  friends.  He  was  prompted  to 
arise  and  to  present  his  hand,  in  the 
friendliness  of  his  nature ;  but  the  more 

sophisticated 
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sophisticated  impulse  of  second  nature 
inclined  him  to  be  mindful  of  a  reserved 
dignity,  and  to  perform  the  duty  of  the 
host  without  the  cordiality  of  the  neigh- 
bour.— *  Have  I,"  said  he,  collecting  his 
height,  and  throwing  over  the  varying 
features  of  his  countenance  the  disguise 
of  serenity — *  have  I  the  honour  of 
welcoming  to  my  table  the  heir  of  St. 
Malo  T 

"Mr.  Luton,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he 
arose  from  his  chair,  and  passed  on  with 
an  outstretched  hand  towards  his  host — 
"  Mr.  Luton  has  been  kind  enough  to 
bear  your  lordship's  invitation  to  Orland 
St.  Malo — to  one  who,  if  he  may  take 
the  evidence  of  his  own  feelings,  has 
been  too  long  a  stranger  to  Kingsdown 
and  to  England." 

"  Such  evidence  must  be  accepted, 
sir,"  said  the  old  lord,  with  high  cour- 
tesy, but  with  a  pleasure  beyond  the 
expression   of  courtesy.     "  Be   less   a. 

stranger 
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stranger  to  us,  Mr.  St  Male ;  England 
has  need  of  all  her  friends." 

St  Malo  remained  for  some  time  in 
conversation  with  the  old  nobleman ;  bfe 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  of  presidency*  while  lord  Kings- 
down  turned  by  degrees  to  the  foil  con- 
templation of  hi*  benevolent  and  inte- 
resting countenance*  and  seemed  with 
every  minute  to  be  suffering  some  pain 
or  some  prejudice  to  escape  from  his  bo- 
som, and  some  peaceful,  some  pleasur- 
able sensation  to  reign  in  its  stead.    In 
a  little  while  he  seemed  to  have  known 
the  person  who  stood  before  him  from 
his  childhood— his  mild  tone,  his  gentle 
manners,  his  unrestrained  but  respectful 
demeanour,  his  sentiments  so  truly  Eng- 
lish, his  heart,  as  it  might  be  guessed  by 
aU  which  he  looked  and  said,  so  un- 
affectedly virtuous— the  old  nobleman 
felt  all  uncharitable  impressions  stealing 
away  from  his  thoughts,  and  confidence, 

respect 
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respect,  and  friendship,  and  fatherly  love, 
were  slowly  but  certainly  taking  posse*- 
siem  of  his  feelings. 

The  bright  dark  eyes  of  Emily  wan- 
dered unfearingly  towards  the  stranger, 
making  swift  acquaintance  of  every  look 
which  he  oaafc,  and  laughing  in  the  viva- 
city of  their  delight ;  they  encircled  him 
with  their  radiance,  they  glittered  upon 
his  face  and  over  his  person,  they  dazaled 
everywhere,  but  rested  nowhere ;  every 
point  of  beauty,  and  every  glance  of 
manly  feeling  and  sincerity,  they  noted 
and  illuminated  by  their  brightness ;  and 
they  beheld  this  object  of  their  interest 
busy  in  the  conquest  of  the  passions, 
triumphing  even  where  he  sought  no 
vietoryw—traumphing  over  pride,  suspi* 
cion,  unacknowledged  envy,  and  ancient, 
stubborn,  hereditary  hatred^the  triumph 
too  of  a  mild,  composed  dignity,  or  of 
that  influence  which  awes  when  it  does 
not  command,  compels  when  it  does  not 
strike,  and  subdues  when  it  owns  no 

mastery — 
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mastery — the  influence  of  virtue;  all 
amiable  qualities  were  seen  in  the  pre- 
sence of  St.  Malo,  and  all  gracious  feel- 
ings  were  heard  in  the  modulated  har- 
mony of  his  voice. 

Laura  tried  at  first  to  prevent  the 
glances  of  Emily  from  resting  so  entire- 
ly upon  this  sudden  guest  of  the  Kings- 
downs,  but,  after  many  ineffectual  efforts 
to  direct  her  attention  another  way,  she 
was  herself  fain  to  steal  a  look  towards 
the  object  of  her  friend's  attraction.  One 
look  induced  another  and  another ;  she 
looked  again,  and  she  felt  an  increased 
desire  to  gaze  on.  Seldom  had  the 
thoughts  of  Laura  strayed  towards  those 
who  might  some  day  strive  for  her  pre- 
ference; a  timid  and  retired  girl,  her 
life  had  been  spent  amidst  the  duties  of 
education,  and  in  attendance  upon  a 
peevish  and  whimsical  relation.  She 
seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  the  claims 
which  a  very  large  fortune  would  give 
upon  the  respect  of  society,  nor  of  the 

station 
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station  which,  by  the  laws  of  inheritance, 
she  would  be  called  upon  to  fill;  her 
thoughts  indeed  never  rested  upon  her 
own   importance;    and  sometimes  her 
surprise  and  her  regret  were  not  a  little 
excited  by  the  interest  which  she  found 
herself  to  create.     But  now  she  had  a 
sudden  pleasure  in  the  sudden  presence 
of  St.  Malo ;  whether  it  were  the  trans- 
parent complexion,  or  the  mild  blue  eye 
— there  was  something  responsive  in  the 
last ;   almost  she   desired  to  meet  the 
glance  of  that  mild  blue  eye.     She  was 
venturing  too  far  for  her  timidity,  her 
delicacy,  so  she  turned  to  look  towards 
Emily.     Her  friend's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her — her  own  fell  beneath  the 
glance. 

"  Why,  did  I  not  tell  you  now,"  said 
Emily,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  smile, 
"  that  such  eyes  are  the  most  searching 
and  dangerous?  Fie,  Laura!  I  blush 
for  you." 

"Do, 
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"  Bo,  Emily,"  replied  Laura ;  "  but 
let  me  blush  too." 

At  this  moment  St  Malo  quitted  the 
side  of  bis  venerable  host,  and  retook 
the  seat  to  which  the  partiality  of  Emily 
had  at  first  elected  him,  between  herself 
and  Laura. 

"lam  very  glad,"  said  Emily,  "  to 
see  you  on  a  time  so  little  visionary  as 
the  present  Here  I  cannot  mistrust 
my  senses." 

"  But  I  have  reason  to  doubt  my 
own,"  said  St.  Malo. 

"  Oh  no — not  at  all,"  cried  Emily ;  "  I 
assure  you  that  you  are  quite  awake." 

"  Well,"  returned  St.  Malo,  "  I  will 
not  question  happiness,  be  it  real  or  fan- 
ciful." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  one  who  knows 
the  possession." 

"  In  faith,  yet,"  returned  St  Malo, 

uid  like  one  who  knows  the  want  of 

"And 
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"  And  have  you  known  that  ?" 

"  Till  now,"  responded  St.  Malo,*  very 
gallantly. 

"  Why  did  you  not  seek  it  sooner 
then  ?"  inquired  Emily. 

"  Because,"  returned  St.  Malo, 

'  The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb."    , 

"  And,"  inquired  Emily,  in  the  same 

strain, 

1  The  place  deaths 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here  ?" 

"  Death,  certainly,"  answered  St.  Malo, 
"  whether  they  find  me  here  or  not — 
positive  death." 

-f  Two  steps  higher,  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  and  make  it  superlative  deaths"  said 
Emily,  with  a  siaaile. 

"  The  highest  possible  for  a  good  re- 
ward." 

"  Here  then  it  is,"  returned  Emily,  as 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  a  dish  of 
sliced  pine,  and  presented  it  to  St.  Malo. 
She  continuedw  In  the  *  olden  day,'  a 

wicked 
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wicked  creature  tempted  a  weak  wo- 
man ;  but  now " 

"  It  cannot  be,"  interrupted  St.  Malo, 
u  that  a  weak  woman  is  tempting  a  wic- 
ked creature  ?" 

•*  Sincerely,  I  hope  not,"  exclaimed 
Emily.  \ 

"  And  so  do  I,"  whispered  Laura, 
very  quietly. 

Our  friend  Swiney  perceived  the  plea- 
sure which  was  stealing  into  the  hearts 
of  a  part  of  the  company,  and  he  became 
desirous  of  its  increase,  by  an  intermix- 
ture of  his  politeness  and  best  breeding. 
Now,  in  the  shape  of  a  toast,  or  a  pro- 
verb, or  a  prediction,  he  was  very 
anxious  to  utter  something  that  would 
be  very  clever  and  appropriate;  and  to 
this  effect  he  dedicated  all  his  natural 
powers,  together  with  that  supernatural 
acuteness  which  they  had  derived  from 
an  oftentimes  replenished  and  exhausted 
glass.  We  know  not  that  he  was  suc- 
cessful ;  we  think  he  was  not ;  the  far- 
mer's 
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mer's  wit  had  not  been  bred  in  the 
school  of  high  living,  or  been  taught  to 
echo  to  the  flow  of  wines,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  was  very  uncompellable. 
His  first  effort  towards  its  induction 
was  by  nipping  his  neighbour's  arm 
most  unmercifully;  his  second  was  by 
a  kind  of  wink  at  Luton,  as  Emily  was 
presenting  the  pine  to  St  Malo;  and 
his  last  attempt  was  in  the  filling  of  his 
glass  with  another  bumper. 

Lord  Kingsdown,  as  he  lifted  a  silver 
cup  to  his  lips,  bowed  to  St.  Malo. 
Swiney  took  the  alarm — he  conceived 
that  he  should  be  outdone  in  politeness ; 
he  resupplied  his  glass,  and  with  a  sig- 
nificant expression  of  countenance — "  1 
welcome  your  return,  Mr.  St.  Malo," 
said  he ;  "  and  may  the  noble  heiress  of 
the  Kingsdowns  teach  you  to  know  the 
comfort  of  a  home  in  your  own  country !" 

A  loud  "  amen !"  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  table. 

St  Malo  smiled,  and  bowed;  while 

Emily 
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Emily  and  her  father  cast  their  eyes 
downward*,  and  remained  in  great  1- 
fusion.  Laura  was  scarcely  less  distressed 
than  her  friend ;  she  knew  not  by  what 
effort  to  release  her  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  moment.  Luton  too,  with 
all  his  characteristic  feeling,  was  desirous 
to  apply  his  endeavour's  to  the  relief  of 
his  favourite ;  he  could  devise  no  expe- 
dient of  compliment,  or  of  complimen- 
tary action,  by  which  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  his  neighbours  from  Swiney's 
unseasonable  politeness.  Emily  looked 
at  him ;  he  understood  her  supplicatory 
glance;  some  way  must  be  found  in 
which  to  direct  the  current  of  her  feel- 
ings. He  arose  from  his  chair,  and  drew 
a  harp  from  a  niche  that  was  near  the 
seat  of  Emily.  — "  Miss  Kifigsdown," 
said  he,  "  will,  before  she  takes  leave  of 
her  friends*  make  these  venerable  walls 
echo  to  sounds  with  which  they  were 
once  well  acquainted." 

Lord  Kingsdown  immediately  looked 

'  up, 
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up,  and  with  pride  and  infinite  pleasure 
he  saw  that  his  daughter,  with  recovered 
spirit  and  dignity,  was  preparing  to  obey 
the  chaplain.  She  took  her  seat  at  the 
harp,  and  with  increasing  firmness  she 
struck  the  wires.  Her  voice  acquired 
strength,  and  with  an  extraordinary  power 
of  sweetness  she  breathed  her  melodious 
farewell. 

FAREWELL. 

All  drooping,  with  dejected  mien, 
Farewell  was  first  in  Eden  seen, 
Beneath  (fee  dew-drops  of  the  sky, 
All  drooping  and  with  tearful  eye. 

Twixt  man  and  angels  there  she  stood, 
Most  bitter  in  the  midst  of  good ; 
Not  quite  of  heaven  or  of  earth— 
A  lovely  form,  of  doubtful  birth. 

And  from  that  place  of  faded  bloom 
She  stray'd— a  part  of  mortal  doom, 
With  primrose  cheek  and  violet  breath, 
To  sadden  life  and  sweeten' death. 

She's  here-^-her  brow  with  willow  bound, 
Her  languid  sight  with  weeping  drown'd, 
And  uttering,  like  the  Indian  bird, 
"  Farewell !" — her  name  and  only  word, 

The 
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The  fair  musician  suffered  her  fingers 
to  fall  from  the  instrument.  She  left  her 
seat,  and  before  the  assembly  of  humble 
friends  could  recover  to  the  expression 
of  their  love  and  regret,  she  had  left  the 
hall  with  Laura. 

St.  Malo  thought  of  her  with  wonder 
and  delight.  He  looked  at  the  old  noble- 
man, and  saw  him  resting  his  cheek  up- 
on his  hand ;  he  was  murmuring  those 
lines  of  his  daughter's  song  which  he 
had  heard  the  most  distinctly.  He  drew 
his  hand  before  his  eyes,  and  once  more 
endeavoured  to  give  his  attention  to  his 
company ;  but  his  glances  roved  about, 
as  if  they  knew  not  where  to  pause 
for  the  certainty  of  satisfaction. — *  My 
friends,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  you  will  re- 
member that  you  are  in  Kingsdown 
Castle,  and  that  your  happiness,  your 
mirth " 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  could  not 

proceed.     He  had  ever  had  an  affection 

for  Mirth ;  he  would  willingly  have  been 

upon 
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upon  tertns  of  dose  ihtitaaac^  with  her : 
but  she  had  ndVer  beea  a  constant  resi- 
dent in  his  home ;  arid,  like  a  friend  that 
is  governed  by  sordid  views,  she  had 
eWily  been  pet-susded  t6  estrange  herself 
from  his  heart. 

He  went  oh.***"  You  Mil  rdtoember 
that  you  are  in  Kingftdewn  C&tie,  and 
that  your  satisfottioh  must  be  ray  hap- 
piness. Think  ririthing  of  my  retire- 
ment; Liutbn  dnd  Sarsdeh  will  relieve 
my  weakness;  and  when  Wte  meet 
again*— «^ 

He  could  not  proceed*  fiwihey  con- 
tihued  to  hide  his  face  bdhind  his  neigh- 
hoofs  dhair  \  Luton  could  ndt  attend  to 
hte  lord ;  and  Sarsderi  looked  so  intently 
at  a  plate  of  grapes,  that  hits  eyes  filled 
With  water,  and  he  lost  the  power  of 
sight  for  some  minute 

Hie  old  lord  amthiiied.— "  And  at 

the  titne  when  we  stall  meet  agiiin,  let 

tifc  hope  that  our  clauses  of  sorrow  will 

VOL.  !•  m  have 
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have  ceased,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
interruption  to  our- 


He  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  St. 
Malo,  with  the  most  feeling  attention, 
left  his  seat,  and  assisted  the  old  lord  to 
rise  from  the  table. 

"  Felicity  !"  he  would  have  said,  but 
he  could  not  utter  it;  he  murmured, 
however,  his  thanks  to  his  guest,  and 
begged  that  he  would  help  him  to  take 
coffee  with  the  girls.  He  then  bowed 
to  his  friends,  and  bidding  Heaven  to 
prosper  them,  he  left  the  hall,  accom- 
panied by  St  Malo. 

Swiney  and  some  of  his  associates 
ventured  to  predict  the  renovation  and 
prosperity  of  the  house  of  Kingsdown, 
and  revived  to  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
which  were  before  them.  Nor  did  they 
lose  sight  of  those  advantages  while  the 
powers  of  sight  remained ;  but  these 
grew  faint,  as  the  powers  of  wine  waxed 
strong ;  and  the  distinctions  of  day  and 

night, 
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night,  of  care  and  gladness,  were  finally 
yielded  to  the  morrow. 

Luton  and  Sarsden  were  glad  when 
their  duties  ended,  for  they  found  it 
difficult,  with  their  best  efforts,  among 
the  remembrances  of  improvidence,  to 
recognize  a  merry  meeting. 


END  OF  VOL.  L 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**<**#*  +++4  ****** 

Bring  freshest  flowers,  exhaust  the  blooming  spring, 
Twine  the  green  myrtle  with  the  short-lived  rose, 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  fades, 
We'll  learn  to  snatch  the  fugitive  delight*      More. 

&INCE  the  attainment  of  his  majority, 
Orland  St.  Malo  had  spent  five  years 
in  France  and  Italy,  but  chiefly  in  the 
former  country.  He  had  a  cousin  who 
was  younger  than  himself,  and  who, 
with  a  view  to  a  diplomatic  station,  was 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  languages  at 
the  university  of  Caen  in  Normandy. 
To  this  relation  Orland  was  much  at- 
tached. He  was  the  son  of  a  discarded 
vol.  ii.  b  female 
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female   of  his   house — of  his    fathers 
sister. 

In  a  moment  which  was  critical  to 
the  interests  of  her  family,  PhiMppa  St 
Malo  gave  her  hand  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Delaval,  of  inferior  rank,  and 
without  fortune.  Her  brothers,  the  fa- 
ther of  Orland,  and  the  merchant  to 
whose  energy  and  success  the  house 
owed  its  renovation,  rejected  her  for  this 
rashness,  and  left  her  to  live  in  poverty 
and  want  The  first  discarded  her,  for 
her  husband  could  not  count  his  genera- 
tions; and  the  last  disowned  her,  for 
her  husband  was  poor.  Her  brothers 
died.  * 

Orland,  who  w$s  then  a  youth  of  not 
more  than  sixteen  years,  sought  out  his 
aunt,  and.  found  her  a  widow,  living 
with  her  only  child,  Sandwich  Delaval, 
at  a  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canterbury.  The  widow  did-  not 
long  enjoy  the  countenance  of  her  ne- 
phew ;  she  died,  leaving  her  boy  to  find, 

in 
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io  the  benevolent  disposition  of  a  cousin, 
wfco  was  but  lour  years  his  senior,  a 
brother's  fondness,  and  a  father's  pro. 
teetien.  By  advice,  Orland  sent  bis 
ward  and  cousin  to  the  university  of 
Caen ;  and  during  his  residence  abroad 
he  frequently  ealled  him  to  share  bis 
eempany. 

Orland  now  eame  to  his  country,  in 
perfect  weariness  of  wandering,  and  with 
the  desire  of  finding  in  its  shelter  bis 
happiness  and  his  home.  The  lands  of 
St.  Malo  had  wasted  through  many  ge- 
nerations, and  the  family  mansion  had 
tattered  to  the  ground. 

The  wealth  of  which  Orland  was  pos- 
sessed by  means  of  his  uncle's  earnings, 
was  in  part  in  the  funds.  The  propo- 
sitions, therefore,  of  Sarsden,  respecting 
the  estate  of  Kingsdown  with  its  castle, 
ware  not  unwelcome  to  him;  and  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
the  representatives  of  a  aobte, 
B  2  though 
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though  a  fallen  race,  was  dear  to  every 
inclination.    He  turned  his  course  to- 
wards Kingsdown,  instead  of  proceeding 
to   London;  and  he  found  so  many 
points  of  attraction  in  the  baronial  resi- 
dence and  its  appendages,  that  for  his 
life  he  could  not  quit  the  spot.     We  say 
not  that  the  affair  of  the  chapel,  with 
the  office  of  holding  in  his  arms  a  very- 
beautiful   girl — we    say   not   that  her 
alarm,  or  its  subjection,  with  the  flow  of 
lively  and  engaging  spirits  which  at- 
tended her  restoration- — we  say  not  that 
the  light  of  Emily,  or  the  light  of  the 
moon ;  that  the  grey  walls,  or  the  strange 
form  that  watched  their  mouldering — 
we  say  not  these,  or  any  one  of  these 
objects,  became  of  power  to  fascinate  his 
sensible  heart,  or  to  bind  its  affections 
to  Kingsdown:  but  it  is  certain  that' 
Orland  could  not  go  to  London ;  that 
instead   of  dispatching   Worselove  Jfl 
arrange  the  terms  of  purchase,  and  to 

-  make 
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make  him  the  master  of  the  castle,  he 
came  himself  to  endeavour  for  the  best 
bidding. 

Whether  it  were  "filthy  lucre,**  or 
youthful  curiosity,  the  incitement  of 
warm  love,  or  the  solicitations  of  cold 
avarice,  the  desire  of  place,  or  the  charm 
of  person,  which  induced  him  to  wander 
up  the  avenue  and  towards  the  chapel, 
on  the  evening  of  the  feast,  we  cannot 
tell;  but  the  result  has.  been  seen. 
With  the  warmth  of  sincerity,  St  Malo 
participated  the  feelings  of  his  host ;  and 
we  will  say,  that  with  the  ardour  of 
passion,  he  once  more  gave  his  attention 
to  the  lady  of  the  castle. 

"  And  is  it  your  design  to  leave  Eng- 
land, my  lord  ?"  inquired  St.  Malo,  as 
he  assisted  his  host  up  the  grand  stair- 
case from  the  halL 

M  It  is  my  design,  sir,  and,'*  replied  the 
old  lord,  "  I  may  add  that  it  is  my  desire ; 
hut  if  you  bind  a  bird,  he  cannot  soar. 
The  ground  adheres  to  my  feet — I  cannot 

B  3  shake 
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«&ak£  it  off;  I  would  leave  it*  but  it 
Will  not  leave  me." 

They  reached  the  gallery.  Emily 
he£t&  he*  father  and  she  left  L>tmitt»  and 

feame  out  to  rtieet  him ;  her  chefeks  wore 

« 

Wet  With  tears;  she  dried  them*  and 
atrotfe  to  smile.  Lord  Kitigsdown  had 
at  that  momfeht  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a 
jftctute.  Emily  took  her  stand  hf  Or- 
land;  he  made  &n  offer  of  his  arm  \  the 
retted  tightly  Upoii  it—"  Can  yt>u  teU 
rire,  siiv"  said  she^  w  whether  I  shall  11136 
Prance  ?w 

u  Will  you  fkfst  teU  ihe,"  returned  St. 
Malo,  "what  it  is  wbich>  to  be  a  fitf  our- 
ite  with  you,  a  country  ntast  peksote?" 

"  Readily !  it  imist  be  veky  like  Eng- 
land;' fchswered  Emily. 

"  Is  it  wise  to  leavte  the  rfedlity  whiefc 
you  love  for  the  search  df  A  sefafelaaee 
whfch  yo«  Way  not  find  ?" 

* Very  wise,"  dnstfered  Efnil^  "frit 
be  wite  to  obey  wheel  ydu  cdnnot  ffcsist" 

"  I  thiftk  ydu  may  be  happ  J  in  Ff*B<&" 

"That 
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"  That  is  ehough*"  continued  Emily ; 
*  it  matters  not  where  I  seek  happiness, 
90  only  I  find  it." 

"  And  yet,"  rejoined  Orland,  "  happi- 
ness* like  the  fruits  of  different  climates, 
has  its  variety  of  qualities.  You  cannot 
have  a  pine  in  Lapland,  or  a  pomegranate 
in  Siberia." 

It  is  true,  indeed !"  sighed  Emily ; 

happiness  has  many  gradations  of  qua* 
Hty,  from  the  moderately  sour  to  the 
perfectly  sweet ;  and,  like  the  blooming 
fruit,  it  is  frequently  hollow,  or  tainted 
within." 

"Rail  at  it!"  said  St.  Malo;  «  it  will 
become  constant  for  the  love  of  contra- 
riety; and  learning  to  listen,  it  wDi 
grow  subservient  to  command. — "  If  I 
could  talk  it  into  steadfastness,  would 
you  remain  in  England,  and  root  happi- 
ness in  its  soil  T  inquired  St;  Malo. 

"I  would!  oh,  I  would?"  with  enc- 
seeding  ardour,  Emily  replied. 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  fet  his  daugh- 

B  4  ter, 
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ter,  and  reached  his  hand  to  her;  she 
kissed  it — "  Emily's  affections  are  surely 
all  hereditary !"  exclaimed  the  old  noble- 
man. 

"Not  all!  I  hope  not  all!"  said  St 
Malo  quickly. 

Emily  felt  his  allusion  to  old  preju- 
dices, and  she  was  pleased  with  his 
warmth. — "  No,  no  !*  said  she,  "  not 
all!  some  of  my  affections  spring  up 
very  strangely  and  novelly;  why  they 
are,  and  whither  they  tend,  I  scarcely 
know,  and  seldom  inquire ;  but  of  this 
I  am  sure,  my  whole  heart  is  for  Eng- 
land." 

Lord  Kingsdown  sighed,  and  led  to 
the  presence  of  Laura. 

St  Malo  had  now  for  the  first  time  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  persons 
and  dispositions  of  the  two  friends ;  he 
sat  in  a  pleasing  perplexity,  between  so 
much  that  was  different,  and  yet  to  be 
admired,  that  for  a  little  while  he  knew 
not  where  to  settle  his  gaze.    There 

were 
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were  graces  in  the  timid  and  shrinking 
glance  of  Laura,  in  her  delicate  and 
beautiful  form,  in  her  tremulous  and 
gentle  voice,  which  were  very  consonant 
to  the  feelings  of  Orland;  but  these 
were  to  be  contrasted  with  the  livelier, 
the  more  dazzling  qualities  of  Emily — 
the  quick  susceptibility,  which  was  told 
•in  its  operations  by  the  influence  of  eye, 
and  voice,  and  form,  which  gave  to  all 
its  emotions  a  rapid  and  brilliant  expres- 
sion, and  which  urged  its  career  to  the 
heart,  with  a  wildness  which  was  dear, 
and  admirable  even  in  its  extravagance. 
The  flashes  of  thought  which  spoke  in 
every  look,  and  varied  to  the  anticipa- 
tion of  every  opposing  opinion,  the  fa- 
cility of  wit,  the  gay  redundancy  of  ima- 
gination, and  the  sport  of  feeling — these, 
combined  with  that  peculiar  attraction 
of  face  and  figure,  which  was  now  a  de- 
light, and  now  a  wonder— these,  asso- 
ciated with  the  particular  circumstances 
which  gave  an  interest  to  her  situation 

B  5  — these 
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■^these  wbn  upon  tire  heart  of  Orkmd 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  he*  superio- 
rity—these  fixed  bis  tpz&>  ahd  drtewted 
fcftft  affection. 

Laura  wafe  yifeKted  with  fill  Iter  i&Veft- 
nete  Of  vfrtikfa,  that  Emily  Aright  be 
worshipped  in  the  boundlessness  «f  htt: 
power.  The  one  drboped  undfer  a  stall- 
ing feonscfewSness  bf  inferiority)  rthite 
tiie  Other  row  tb*  gay  tense  of  her  ad- 
?Srtit&g& 

St.  Mate  begged  that  While  the  Castte 
uf  KingsdoWn  continued  to  be  inhabited, 
he  might  he  pertaitted  to  make  hfc 
daily  crib; 

On  the  ttiorrb#,  man  in  tb&  morning, 
hfe  Wfts  waited  upon  by  Sorsden;  Thfe 
honest  steward  tejoiced  in  his  intrttitfe 
tfon  to  the  t*Jstle>,  it  shnptefifed  hifc  dtt* 
ttefe,  rata  dimfrtfelfed  his  difficulties.  He 
Wished  to  be  prepared  to  riseet  Trfdfe- 
weH,  awd  therefore  lie  coifed  uprtt  3i 
Malo. 

Oftbnd  Was  bul  ifctle  ooa  vwsant  with 

business. 
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bufeinesb.  At  tmfee  he  declared  to  Sar^ 
den  that  it  was  his  iritehtion  to  purchase 
the  castle  hnd  manor  of  Kingsdown,  ahd 
tfcat  the  nebessary  forms  and  termfc  of 
putehase  he  should  leave  to  Wortelove ; 
to  this  purpose  Wdrseiove  should  be 
inquired  to  attend*  and  in  the  mean- 
thhe  Trickwell  might  receive  a  rejection 
to  nil  his  offers. 

Sarsden  dreaded  delay;  what  he  Wanted 
was  thbhey*  Trickwell  would  ndt  be 
amused ;  his  demands  were  urgent,  hk 
tifesigns  Were  artful  and  his  power,  if 
foe  should  thirik  fit  to  exercise  it  to  the 
tattermost,  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
ford  Kingsdown's  feelings,  be  dangerous 
to  his  existence :  yet  the  delicacy  of  Saro- 
den  would  not  allow  of  an  entire  expo- 
tare  of  his,  lord's  circumstances;  ft* 
though  he  suspected,  from  the  tone  of 
Orfetnd,  that  he  was  sensible  of  art  at- 
traction which  he  had  not  acknowledged, 
tatiii  a  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  mas- 
ter, be  took  to  be  a  first  duty.    His 

B  6  worldly 
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worldly  sentiments  too  caught  the 
alarm ;  he  feared  that  an  open  relation 
of  the  embarrassments  of  his  lord  might 
be  too  powerfully  adverse  to  the  early 
growth  of  love  or  friendship ;  and  thus 
there  yet  remained  to  the  good  old  man, 
either  in  the  unconscious  reserve  of  St. 
Malo,  or  in  his  own  delicacy,  a  difficulty, 
to  the  subjection  of  which  he  could  not 
extend  a  hope. 

There  was  in  the  manner  of  the  ho- 
nest steward  that  tediousness  of  business 
which  never  seeks  to  arrive  at  a  ready 
conclusion.  It  seemed  that  he  never 
could  be  pleased  with  a  bargain  that 
was  the  issue  of  a  few  words  and  a  few 
minutes.  He  appeared  to  have  a  re- 
markable fondness  for  unnecessary  'de- 
tail, for  restatement  and  immaterial 
definement. 

Orland  fancied  that  it  was  enough 
that  he  had  referred  the  matter  of  ar- 
rangement to  Worselove,  and  that 
Worselove  was  expected  at  Kingsdown. 

He 
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He  could  find  no  reason  for  the  prolixity 
of  the  old  man ;  his  thoughts  too  wan* 
dered  away,  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  sit  looking  at  the  venerable  head  of 
the  steward  for  another  half-hour. 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Sarsden,"  said  he, 
*  that  is  admirably  agreed ;  we  will  now 
talk  of  the  other  matters  as  we  walk  to* 
wards  the  park/' 

They  walked  together  through  the 
little  town  of  Kingsdown,  and  in  the 
way  of  the  castle.  They  came  to  the 
entrance  gate. 

We  know  not  why  our  heroine  was 
so  fond  of  treading  the  dew  at  an  early 
hour;  her  sleep  had  been  interrupted, 
and  we  will  hope  by  pleasing  visions. 
The  words  of  St.  Malo,  and  those 
mild  looks  which  she  was  wont  to  cha- 
racterize as  being  so  subtle,  had  dwelt 
upon  her  fancy,  and  had  proved  to  her 
as  refreshing  as  rest  to  the  weary,  or 
comfort  to  tfie  sad.     Her  spirits  had 

risen 
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ttben  with  the  morning,  and  ih  IrreiimSA 
ef  heart,  and  with  ah  unclouded  brolr* 
she  had  ventured  from  the  castle,  ih 
teafch  bf  fcome  companion  with  tfbotrit 
she  might  be  happy;  She  Was  ativsfc 
eMg  to  the  gate  at  the  very  moment  of 
4t  Malo's  approach;  and  when  it# 
gl&ntie  met  his,  it  shot  forth  a  pleasttit 
so  bright,  so  dear,  so  iiftelHgent^  that  k 
foiind  its  way  to  the  abode  of  his  test 
aflfections.— "  An  early  fisfcr !"  said  Shte; 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you— my  thoughts 
were  upon  you." 

"And  mingling,  I  hope,  with  ybur 
players,"  returned  St  Maid  frith  a 
imile. 

"Would  such  thoughts  and  actions 
%e  Congenial  ?"  inqui^d  Emily. 

*  A  mere  matter  of  private  e^ihibn, 
Which  must  not  be  questioned*"  an- 
swered St.  Malo  gayly. 

u  Well,  I  will  not  quarrel  With  your 
diatert,*  said  Emily. 

*  Then 
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u  Then  ydu  itahst  not  inquire  into  it>* 
retuntSd  Orland  j  *•  but  if  your  conce* 
fcHHi  tie  courtesy*  I  will  give  it  to  the 
morning  breeze ;  it  is  of  the  sarnie  na- 
ture, soft  and  ^ieafcaht.    If  it  te  kkid- 

"Ayr  idied  fimity;  -what  of  thb 
fast?* 

'**  Why,  I  will  store  it  up  among  thing!! 
ufeteh  are  to  be  remembered." 

Emily  turried  towards  Sarsdfen.  Thfe 
4l&  riiah  wafc  following,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  deep  dejection.  Emily  wehl  *b 
Mm;  he  started  at  the  suddenness  of 
Ji» address.— "  Why,  you  we  tndanchb- 
ly,"  &tid  she ;  "  does  not  this  bright  tnom- 
ttig  rfevive  you  ?" 

u  It  would  revive  ttte,  Mfes  King*. 
flo^n,"  arid  the  itewawii  *if  I  could  but 
Jfcake  it  fehine  on  youi-  house;" 

*Why#  look  noW,  Satsden  !"  feried 
Sfottyt  "look  at  the  old  wallft,  boW 
Mbfy  they  lift  their  heads  in  thfe  Sun ! 

is 
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is  it  not  a  cheering  sight?  they  are  not 
gloomy;  why  should  you  be  so?" 

"Because  his  lordship  is,"  answered 
-Sarsden. 

Emily  would  not  think  this  answer  a 
reproach  to  her  buoyant  spirits;  she 
knew  the  steward  to  be  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy; but  at  this  time  a  weighty 
consideration  was  passing  in  the  mind 
of  the  honest  man.  He  knew  his  young 
lady  to  be  superior  to  affectation ;  and 
on  several  occasions,  as  on  that  of  Trick- 
well's  imprisonment,  he  knew  that  she 
had  acted  with  considerable  discretion; 
it  had  seemed  indeed  discretion  of  *  pe- 
culiar sort;  it  had  been  produced  and 
exercised  in  a  peculiar  way ;  but  still,  to 
all  human  calculations,  its  result  had 
justified  its  adoption ;  he  felt,  therefore, 
desirous  to  enlist  her  on  his  side  against 
Triekwell,  and  to  the  attainment  of  St. 
Malo's  purchase ;  but  this  he  knew  not 
well  how  to  accomplish. — "  Madam," 

said 
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said  he,  "  I  am  deeply  concerned,  for  on 
this  day  Mr.  Trickwell  expects  to  be 
made  master  of  Kingsdown,  and  Mrl 
St.  Malo  is  himself  disposed  to  give 
better  terms " 

Emily  interrupted  him.  "Is  he?" 
said  she. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Sarsden  motioned 
her  to  be  silent ;  she  took  no  notice  of 
his  uneasiness;  she  seemed  at  once  to 
understand  all  that  he  wished,  and  all 
that  should  be  done,  together  with  the 
best  way  of  doing  it ;  and  calling  to  St. 
Malo,  without  hesitation  she  commenced 
business. 

"  So  you  would  buy  Kingsdown,  Sars- 
den tells  me ;  oh,  it  is  a  delightful  place ! 
I  shall  never  find  so  dear  a  place ;  but 
that  is  nothing — it  must  be  disposed  of. 
I  will  show  you  through  the  castle,  and 
in  the  true  habit  of  a  trafficker,  I  will 
extol  its  beauties  to  the  height  of  hyper- 
bole/' 

"  You 


"You  cannot  be  extravagant,"  tehi 
St  Maid  good-naturedly. 

"  That  k  imprudent/'  rejoined  Emily; 
you  must  coldly  hear  *hat  you  maty 
warmly  feel.  It  is  my  business  to  pratee— 
it  ttiu&t  be  yours  to  depreciate;  And 
while  I  say  clever  things,  you  must 
think  them.  Our  duties  are  As  different 
tts  contrariety  can  make  them.  I  tnust 
be  passionate — you  must  be  temperate; 
I  must  be  rapturous — you  must  continue 
prudent;" 

"  It  fe  my  nature,*'  said  St.  M6te,  w  to 
fcddpt  the  tone  of  toy  companions.* 

"  Then  send  an  agent  to  the  bargain,* 
said  Emily ;  t8  for  I  ata  determined  to 
make  use  of  all  rtiy  advantages." 

"You  have  my  licence P'  exclaimed 
fct  Maid 

u  This  is  teRnement,"  fcorttinuel 
1&th\fy ;  *  but  concession  will  not  aV*U 
you.  tent,  Sarsden,  you  spofoi  df  a  <&** 
friend  of  mine,  one  generous  Mr.  T*k5lfc- 

weil; 
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weUt   if  he  be  in  the  way,  explain;  he 
shall  no  longer  be  an  obstacle." 

Thus  urged,  Sarsden  explained  the 
disinterested  conduct  of  that  worthy 
*crivefier;  and  Emily*  to  complete  his 
portrait*  told  of  his  circumtention  in 
the  tower. — "But,"  continued  she*  on 
learning  that  indeed  it  was  the  desire 
of  St»  Malo  to  arrest  all  proceedings 
with  TriekWfell— "  but  have  no  few 
<*f  the  scrivener ;  I  will  write  to  him 
irtim^diately,  Sarsddn,  and  you  shall  bfe 
released  from  the  torment  of  his  atten- 
tions." 

Emily  suspected  that  she  had  a  powfer 
over  Trickwell ;  and  though  she  felt  the 
ridieulbiisnesfc  of  the  suspicion,  yet  she 
had  the  fullest  cohfid&ice  iri  its  correct- 
ness. She  determined,  therefore*  to 
write  to  Trickwell,  arid  retaining  St. 
Male  to  breakfast  at  the  castle*  she  saw 
thfe  steWard  tiifti  away  with  brightened 
features.— w  Poor  Sarsden!"  said  Etaily, 
tri  she  appeared  to   be   Piping   6ff  h 

tear*, 
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tear;  *  it  will  be  a  great  grief  to  him  to 
lose  us.n 

"And  why  should  he  lose  you?"  in- 
quired St.  Malo,  in  the  tenderest  accent. 

Emily  answered  by  a  sigh:  In  one 
moment  her  countenance  was  aH  sun- 
shine, and  in  the  next  it  was  all  sad- 
ness. It  seemed  to  be  her  own  par- 
ticular privilege  to  couple  smiles  and 
tears,  to  make  the  heart  light  and  joy- 
ous in  its  sensations,  and  then  to  check 
its  impulse,  and  weigh  it  down  with  the 
fulness  of  luxurious  grief.  Her  presence 
was  so  awakening  to  the  gentle  yet  pas- 
sionate feelings  of  our  nature,  that  the 
eye  followed  her  through  every  variation 
of  feature,  and  the  heart  loved  her  for 
all  that  she  looked  and  said,  whether  it 
were  of  bliss  or  pain. 

St.  Malo  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
of  the  moment ;  he  did  not  require  an 
age  for  the  maturation  of  his  resolve ;  his 
heart  had  been  interested  in  Emily  from 
the  time  of  his  meeting  with  her  in  the 

chapel. 
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chapel.  Every  generous  sentiment  bad 
been  excited  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances  of  her  situation;  admiration 
had  been  induced  by  personal  charms 
and  mental  endowments ;  and  love,  the 
offspring  of  virtuous  and  tender  sym- 
pathies, had  sprung  up  beneath  the  in- 
fluence of  this  combination. 

He  encircled  the  waist  of  his  fair  com- 
panion, and  urging  her  onwards  to  the 
place  of  their  first  meeting,  he  there,  in 
a  tone  of  delicate  and  restrained  feeling, 
unfolded  his  hopes,  and  learned  to  be 
happy  in  their  promise.  He  checked 
every  murmur  as  it„arose  to  opposition ; 
he  anticipated  every,  doubt  as  it  was 
springing  to  expression.  All  that  a  re- 
duced but  cautious  dignity  would  have 
urged,  he  prevented  by  a  generous  sus- 
ceptibility, which  seemed  to  receive  the 
obligation  which  it  conferred ;  he  left  no 
objection  in  reserve*  Pride  was  yielded 
to  candour,  and  truth  triumphed  over 
disguise. 

Emily 
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EmOy  consented  to  his  immediate  ap- 
plication to  her  fether.— f<  This  is  most 
extraordinary  !*  said  she,  as,  leaning  upon 
St.  Malo,  she  emerged  from  the  chapel  j 
"  but  these  strange  comical  aflfeips  do 
happen  so  suddenly,  that  really  there 
teem  to  be  some  very  merry  spkits  at* 
tending  upon  our  destiny.  Well,  we 
must  give  their  good  humour  a  wel- 
e&mef9 

Lord  Kingsdown  had  not  yet  left  Ma 
loom. 

"  Laura,"  said  Emily,  H  I  am  going  to 
invite  a  little  man  to  the  castle  for  your 
amusement.* 

-  Fie,  fie,  Emily  !»  cried  Laura,  as  her 
friend  went  to  a  writing-case,  aad  began 
to  address  Trickwell. 

Emily  requested  St.  Malo  to  stand 
hear,  and  to  teach  her  pen  moderation 
declaring  that  her  heart  was  so  intefest- 
ed  in  the  "  Httle  man,*  that  she  cotiM 
not  with  safety  trust  it  to  its  own  im* 
pulse. 

St. 


j 


St.  Malo  would  not  pllqw,  $vefl  ta 
bun*eif,  that  there  was  danger  in  the 
wild  disposition  of  Smily-    He  should 

Bever,  he  thought,  desire  to  restrain  it 
Ik  was  extraordinary,  but  in  her  it  w% 
natural  and  admirable,  Dip  love  wq*  19 
his  entertainment,  and  therefore  tyqs  i<» 
perfect  He  inclined  himself  ever  the 
chair  of  Emily,  and  watched  her.  as  with 
affected  gravity  she  wrote  to  the  scri- 
vener. 

4$er  many  sprightly  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  his  defeat  and  impji? 
fonroeqt,  she  went  on  tp  tell  hinar— 
*  For  three  days  we  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  Qf  seeing  you.  We  must 
have  for  three  days  penance  ai>d  pr^ 
nation*  During  this  term  we  com-* 
Bl&id  those  abominable  bailiffs  to  your 
best  we  and  love ;  they  axe  a  kind  of 
jnen  against  wham  I  have  an  invincibly 
antipathy-      This    may    appear    very 

atauige;  they*a*e  $  P9rtly,  anwportw^ 

set 
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set  of  people ;  and  for  their  ugliness  and 
ill-manners,  why  these,  poor  men,  are 
their  natural  and  indispensable  posses- 
sions.  Take  care  of  them  !  In  three 
days  expect  the  completion  of  your  anx- 
ious affairs,  and  till  then  remember  with 
how  true  a  gratitude  I  remain, 

"  Your  faithful  and  devoted, 

"  Emily  Kingsdown." 


"  You  will  not  send  such  a  letter, 
Emily  ?"  said  Laura,  with  great  alarm. 

"  Indeed  I  will!"  returned  Emily; 
"  the  man  has  no  room  in  his  small  heart 
for  other  feelings  than  those  which  spring 
from  vanity  and  selfishness.  Excite 
these  in  your  favour,  and  the  machine 
will  play  to  your  purpose.  First  the 
generous  man  will  be  angry ;  then  he 
will  be  alarmed,  lest  he  be  laughed  at ; 
and,  finally,  he  will  be  convinced  that  He 
is  admired.  Thus  delay  will  be  accom- 
plished, 
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plished,  the  bailiffs  will  be  removed,  and 
poor  Trickwell  will  have  his  vanity  gra- 
tified, and  his  selfishness  defeated." 

u  A  pretty  schemer  said  Orland,  with 
a  smile. 

'*  I  am  astonished  at  the  contrivance f 
said  Laura. 

A  servant  entered  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  lord  Kingsdown  was  unable 
to  come  down  to  breakfast.  Emily 
rushed  from  the  room  with  a  terrified 
countenance ;  she  found  her  father  in  a 
small  study  which  adjoined  his  chamber. 
He  was  pale  and  trembling ;  he  felt  that 
lie  could  never  be  separated  from  Kings- 
down,  and  that  the  hand  which  should 
urge  his.  departure  must  terminate  his 
life. 

He  drew  his  daughter  across  his  breast, 
and  thus  holding  and  embracing  her,  he 
continued  at  intervals  to  ejaculate — 
"  My  poor  child !  my  poor  girl !"  At 
last  he  called  her  a  "  poor  orphan !" 

Emily  cried  bitterly.  She  could  not 
vql.  ii.  c  comfort 
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comfort  her  father.  The  tears  of  the  fa- 
ther and  daughter  were  mingling,  when 
the  door  of  the  study  opened  very  slow- 
ly and  softly,  as  if  it  acknowledged  the 
touch  of  tenderness  or  of  fear. 

"  Come  in!"  said  lord  Kingsdown; "  be 
not  afraid !" 

St.  Malo  appeared. 

u  My  friend  *  continued  the  old  lord, 
"  be  not  afraid !  You  see  a  father  find 
his  daughter  seeking  relief  to  their  sor- 
rows upon  each  other's  breast.  It  is  a 
comfort  that  we  can  weep  together." 

St.  Malo  advanced,  and  taking  the 
hand  of  Emily,  as  it  rested  on  her  fa- 
ther's knee — "  And  why,"  said  he, 
"  should  you  not  rejoice  togethfer?^ 

"  The  time  is  past !"  answered  the  old 
lord  solemnly. 

St.  Malo  thought  otherwise,  and  he 
prevailed  upon  Emily  to  acknowledge 
that  her  thoughts  were  in  conjunction 
with  his. 

The  old  lord  knew  riot  how  to  repiy 

to 
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to  St  Malo.  His  prejudice  against  the 
name  had,  with  some  of  the  sterner  fea- 
tures of  his  pride,  subsided ;  and  now, 
in  this  period  of  decay,  his  first  wish  was 
for  an  adequate  protector  for  his  child  : 
but  his  fears  were  alarmed  for  that  sacred 
principle  of  his  dignity,  which  could  not 
stoop  for  pity  or  obligation.  The  Emily 
Kingsdown  of  the  present  day  must  be 
sued  for  on  terms  which  should  not  com- 
promise the  right  of  her  nobility.  To 
have  her  remain  at  Kingsdown,  and  in 
the  arms  of  St  Mate,  would  be  a  bless- 
ing ;  but  even  this  blessing,  high  and  to 
be  desired  as  it  was,  was  not  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  family  feeling. 
The  old  lord  Was  perplexed  beyond  any 
recollection  of  former  times. 

*  Emily  must  speak  for  her  father," 
said  he ;  "  I  have  no  wish  but  for  her 
happiness,  and  she  has,  I  hope,  consider- 
ed of  its  attainment? 

"  I  know,  indeed,"  said  Emily  *  in  the 
spirit  of  her  father,  "  that  our  happiness 

c  2  cannot 
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cannot  be  attained  without  the  consulta- 
tion of  very  particular  and  inseparable 
feelings.  These  I  have  consulted,  and  I 
find * 

She  hung  down  her  head,  and  suffer- 
ed no  diminution  of  beauty  in  the  pass- 
ing blush  which  tinged  her  cheeks. 

St  Malo  would  not  suffer  her  confu- 
sion to  amount  to  pain ;  he  speedily  con- 
tinued the  sentence. — "  And  you  find 
your  heart  disposed  to  take  pity  on  a 
wanderer,  and  to  teach  him  the  blessings 
of  a  home.  Say  that,  my  dear  Emily ! 
prevail  upon  his  lordship  to  forget  his 
purpose  of  quitting  Kingsdown,  and  in- 
duce him  to  make  that  generous  con- 
cession, by  which,  witliout  the  tedious- 
ness  of  forms,  the  rivalry  of  two  fami- 
lies of  equal  pretensions  may  terminate 
m  a  happy  and  lasting  union.  Do  this* 
aad  to  the  many  advantages  which  you 
possess,  add  the  merit  of  such  a  work." 
-  "  It  is  so  -sudden,  so  totally  unexpect- 
ed T  said  lord>  Kingsdown,  as  he  began 

/.  u  •  i  ..  to 
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to  recover  to  a  lively  sense  of  the  happy 
consequences  which  must  result  from 
such  a  connexion,  and  as  he  became 
more  and  more  pleased  with  the  open 
and  manly  candour  of  Orland,  "  it  is  so 
sudden,  my  dear  Emily — my  good  young 
man !" 

Now  this  was  travelling  far  on  the 
way  of  graciousness  towards — "  My  deaj? 
son !"  Emily  delighted  in  the  joy  which 
began  to  beam  on  her  father's  counte- 
nance. It  made  rapid  way  through  her 
bosom.  The  thought  of  leaving  Kings- 
down  had  been  her  father's  decline — the 
certainty  of  continuing  in  the  place  of 
his  heart  would  be  his  renovation.  Her 
spirits  grew  light  and  gay. 

"  Not  quite  so  sudden,  my  father,  as 
you  imagine,"  said  she ;  "  we  have  had 
a  stolen  interview  or  two,  to  the  aid  of 
our  acquaintance,  and  you  cannot  think 
how  earnest  has  been  our  industry.94 

"  Our  hearts,  my  lord,"  said  Orland, 
"  were  not  ill-disposed,  so  that  much 

c  3  time 
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time  was  not  necessary  to  their  agree- 
ment." 

"  No,  no,  my  lord !"  cried  Emily ;  "  a 
minute  by  moonlight  is  an  age  of  intel- 
ligence." 

"  Be  it  then  to  you  both,"  said  the  old 
lord,  as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  "  a  life  of 
happiness  and  of  honour  in  its  effects  T. 

St.  Malo  was  soon  affected  by  occa- 
sions. He  took  the  hand  of  Emily,  and 
with  a  devout  and  touching  expression  of 
countenance,  he  knelt  before  his  future 
father. 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  at  him  with 
increasing  interest  His  glance  wander- 
ed towards  Emily.  Many,  many  sensa- 
tions rushed  to  his  heart  with  every  view 
—many  consolatory  sensations.  The 
gaiety,  the  inexperience,  the  tenderness 
of  his  child,  should  find  their  best  se- 
curity in  the  kind  and  amiable  disposi* 
tion  which  spoke  in  every  feature  of  St 
Mak).  Her  hoftour  would  well  combine 
with  his  respectability,  and  both  would 

find 
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find  their  safest  shelter  in  Kingsdown. 
The  old  lord  looked  up  to  heaven,  and 
with  feelings  which  were  replete  with 
gratitude,  and  with  grateful  joy,  he 
blessed  his  children. 

We  would  lain  find  out  the  generous 
Mr.  Trickwell.  There  is  surely  no  ma- 
lice in  the  pleasure  with  which  we  hunt 
knavery  to  its  closet,  and  see  it  anxious 
in  its  designs,  trembling  in  its  fears,  dis- 
contented with  its  gains,  and  despairing 
at  its  losses.  If  we  admit  pity  to  mingle 
with  the  pleasure,  the  feeling  will  be  alT 
lowed  to  be  virtuous.  But  pity,  or  its 
passive  expression,  is  so  abused  in  this 
world,  is  so  often  substituted  for  active 
benevolence,  that  we  think  it  sometimes 
sins  against  real  worth.  We  reject  it$ 
combination,  and  are  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  pleasure  of  that  sterner  virtue 
which  penetrates  privacy,  and  draws  out 
from  darkness  the  guilty  in  their  caution, 
and  the  cunning  in  their  art.  We  are 
willing  to  think  that  restraint  should  not 
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be  practised  upon  it;  that  the  la\t 
should  be  its  protection ;  that  it  should 
be  as  bold  as  truth,  making  that  which 
was  particular  in  its  aim  common  in  its 
example. 

But  the  generous  Mr.  Trictwell— 
This  man  of  worldly  wisdom  was  anx- 
ious for  the  final  arrangement  of  his 
plans.  He  was  now  at  once  to  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  drudge  of  office  to  the 
importance  of  large  possessions ;  and  he 
fended  that,  with  the  right  of  Kings- 
down,  he  should  derive  the  dignity  of 
its  ancient  inheritors. 

In  this  fume  and  hurry  of  anticipation 
he  sat  looking  through  a  window,  which, 
from  the  little  town  of  Kingsdown,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  castle  and  park  of 
the  same  name. 

His  servant  entered. — **  A  letter  from 
Miss  Kingsdown,  sir,9*  said  the  man. 

"  Ha  !w  cried  Trickwell,  as  he  turned 

his  broad  face  in  amazement. 

"  From 
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"  From  Miss  Kingsdown,  sir,"  again 
said  the  man. 

"  Very  well,  very  well ! — Let  us  see  !w 
cried  Trickwell,  as  he  burst  the  seal. 

His  grey  eyes  opened  wider  and  wi- 
der, as  they  rambled  over  the  paper.  He 
told  his  servant  that  he  need  not  wait 

As  soon  as  the  man  was  gone — "  I 
do  not  understand  this,'9  said  he ;  "  what 
does  the  girl  mean  by  addressing  me  in 
this  style  of  unbecoming  levity  ?  The 
*  redness  of  my  brow* — '  knocked  me 
down' — *  call  in  three  days' — '  obey  her* 
in  all  particulars' — I  shall  do  no  such 
thing.  1  will  repair  immediately  to  the 
castle,  have  this  affair  explained,  and 
show  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
admit  of  trifling." 

In  a  violent  rage  he  walked  about  the 
apartment  of  the  inn,  fretted  his  conse* 
quence  into  a  thousand  anties,  resolved 
upon  the  most  severe  proceedings,  and 
made  speeches  which  were  full  of  eaer- 

c  5  getie 
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getic  and  unmerciful  expression*  At 
last  he  paused  apposite  a  looking-glass. 
He  motioned  his  chin  above  and  below 
his  handkerchief;  he  pulled  his  little 
light-coloured  wig  over  one  ear,  and 
then  the  other;  he  drew  it  forward — 
the  position  was  favourable  to  his  per* 
sonal  appearance ;  it  contracted  his  broad 
and  inexpressive  features,  and  he  fan- 
cied that  it  gave  an  archness  and  an  in- 
terest to  his  eye. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he^  M  immediately 
to  the  castl£  P  He  turned  half  round. 
The  glass,  was  most  unfairly  flattering. 
Trick  well  saw  that  the  unshapely  pro- 
tainence  of  his  waistcoat  was  softened, 
and  he  discovered  a  justness  of  propor- 
tion in  the  aggregate  of  his  figure,  which 
disposed  him  over  and  over  again  to  take 
many  self  satisfying  glances. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he, u  immediately  to 
the  castle  P 

He  took  up  the  letter. 

«  My 
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"  My  dear  Mr.  Trickwell !"— "  Your 
faithful  and  devoted— devoted  Emily 
Kingsdowm" 

On  the  sudden  Trickwell  had  another 
conception  with  respect  to  Emily's  ad- 
dress ;  and  his  new  and  more  favourite 
notion  was  so  in  unison  with  his  admi- 
ration of  himself,  that  for  some  time  he 
came  to  no  decision.  He  divided  his  at* 
tention  between  the  affectionate  address 
of  Emily  and  the  looking-glass. 

u  She  is  a  wild  girl,"  said  he,  "  full 
of  life  ami  liveliness ;  yes,  she  is  full  of 
fife  and  liveliness." 

He  looked  downwards  at  his  legs.— 
They  were  awkwardly  thick  and  stub* 
born,  but  their  inelegancies  were  nicely 
concealed  by  well-polished  boots.  He 
drew  them  up,  exclaiming  with  the  ac- 
tion— u  She  is  certainly  a  charming  girl !" 
He  advanced  one  leg  before  the  other, 
and  erected  himself  before  the  glass  in  a* 
swaggering  kind  of  attitude. 

c  fi  "I  wilf 
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"  I  will,"  said  he,  "  once  more  read 
the  letter." 

Once  more  he  read  the  letter,  and  his 
conviction  was,  that  Emily  Kingsdown 
desired  to  dispose  of  herself,  with  her  fa- 
ther's estate,  and  to  the  same  bidder— to 
Mr.  Trickwell. 

On  coming  to  this  conclusion — 
"  Well,"  said  he, u  I  have  no  objection — 
no  particular  objection:  She  has  a  little 
noble  blood,  and  I  have  much  noble 
wealth,  and  we  may  manage  to  make  a 
very  responsible  union  between  us.  I 
shall  be  nothing  the  worse,  to  be  sure, 
for  such  a  connexion;  and  she,  poor 
thing !  will  be  a  great  deal  the  better, 
Bhe  knows  that.  Well,  I  h$ve  no  par- 
ticular objection.  It  is  a  great  matter 
to  be  generously  disposed." 

-Trickwell  determined  to  wait  the 
three  days.  Yes,  though  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  him  to  find  entertain- 
ment in  the  country,  yet,  for  a  beautiful 
wife,  and  a  fine  estate  on  his  own  tenhs, 

lie 
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he  determined  to  wait  three  days.  He 
dispatched  a  number  of  letters  to  his 
clerks  in  London,  and  to  Worselove, 
and  was,  indeed,  through  a  great  part  of 
that  day,  not  only  the  most  handsome 
and  the  most  important,  but  the  most 
active  man  in  the  universe. 

As  he  sat  at  dinner,  his  servant  told 
him  that  Mr.  St.  Malo  was  at  Kings- 
down.  Trickwell  knew  very  well  that 
this  was  a  mistake,  so  he  made  no 
answer.  But  the  waiter,  who  likewise 
attended,  and  who  was  replete  with  the 
surprise  of  the  village,  would  not  suffer 
the  information  to  remain  imperfect 

"  The  people  of  Kingsdown,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  are  all  delighted  at  this  sudden 
news." 

"  Ha  r  cried  Trickwell. 

Ha!  was  with  Trickwell  whatever  the 
occasion  required — question  or  answer, 
and  to  other  auditors  than  the  waiter. 
His  business  and  his  wealth  were  civi- 
lity, 


<f 
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lity,  attention,  kindness,  charity,  religion 

ill. 
This  sudden  wedding,  sir,"  contin  ti- 
ed the  waiter,  who  supposed  the  ha !  of 
Trickwell  to  be  a  question. 

The  scrivener  at  once  believed  that 
what  he  had  been  so  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge was  a  common  truth  with  the 
neighbourhood,  and  be  wondered  how 
the  man  could  dare  to  mention,  to  him 
in  person  such  a  subject.  But  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  error  of  his  delight;  so  he  was 
contented  to  pardon  him. 

*  What  wedding  ?"  inquired  he*  with 
a  smile,  which  was  most  absurdly  gra- 
cious. 

r 

"  The  wedding,  sir,  of  Miss  Kings- 
down  with  Mr.  Orland  St.  Malo.  It  will 
take  place  in  a  week,  sir." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw  L  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible !"  said  Trickwell. 

The  man  had  a  variety  of  evidence  to 
offer  in  support  of  the-  fact.    The  ser» 

vants 
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vants  of  St  Malo  had  received  orders  to 
repair  to  Kingsdown  from  Dover.  Miss 
Kingsdown  bad  been  through  the  day 
strolling  over  the  park  with  her  lover ; 
and  the  servants  of  the  castle  were  now 
assured  that  they  should  again  see  hap- 
py days  in  the  ancient  mansion  of  their 
master. 

Trickwell  was  Incredulous,  and  told 
his  informer  that  he  might  contradict 
the  report  as  soon  as  he  pleased— that  it 
was  totally  without  foundation. 

Doubts  accumulated  as  proofs  in- 
creased. Wheresoever  Trickwell  turn- 
ed, he  heard  the  same  rumour ;  and  at 
length,  to  complete  his  mortification, 
Worselove,  in  person,  confirmed  the  in- 
telligence. 

With  what  feelings  of  humiliation  the 
generous  scrivener  beheld  himself  defeat- 
ed in  his  schemes,  and  baffled  in  his  cal- 
culations, we  will  not  describe.  His  le- 
nity had  been  wrought  by  very  extra- 
ordinary means,  and  converted  to  a  very 

unexpected 
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unexpected  purpose.  He  had  been  ge- 
nerous very  much  against  his  inclination 
— and  now  to  be  just,  it  would  be  op- 
pressive to  his  will.  He  had  only  to 
console  himself  with  the  friendship  of 
Worselove,  to  swell  out  his  bonds,  and 
their  interest,  to  the  widest  extent,  and 
to  make  to  St  Malo  as  dear  a  purchase 
as  avarice,  malice,  fraud,  could  lend  him 
power.  To  Sarsden  he  bequeathed  an 
inward  curse,  and  praying  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  refusing  to  his 
honesty  either  bread  or  pity,  he  cast  a 
longing  glance  towards  the  towers  o€ 
Kingsdown,  and  left  the  country. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II, 


Some  talismanic  charm  is  here, 

But  what  I  do  Dot  stop  to  ask  I 
be  it  or  to  love  or  fear, 

Whatever  its  import,  or  its  tnsky 
f  yield  me  td  its  solemn'  swa y  : 
Yea,  life  add  living  things  decay  f 
The  power  to  which  ye're  dedicate, 
Doth  prematurely  rise  in  state. 

The  clouds  rolled  away  from  the  house 
of  Kingsdown,  and  sunshine  and  smiles 
remained  above  it.  Every  heart  became 
interested  in  its  happiness,  and  bounded 
at  the  prospect  of  its  day  of  gladness. 
The  master  of  the  house,  the  good  old 
lord,  recovered  his  serenity,  and  his  an* 
cient  frame  rose  up  again  amidst  its 
dear  and  native  scenes,  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness, portliness,  and  grandeur.  Like  an 
aged  tree,  that  flourishes  in  the  breath 

and 
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and  beauty  of  spring,  he  spread  above 

the  soil  the  majesty  of  his  height,  and 

cast  on  all  beneath  a  calm  and  moderated 

lustre. 

Every  day  saw  an  increase  of  happy 
promise.  The  attachment  of  Orland 
and  Emily  bad  been  sudden,  but  it  was 
in  no  otherwise  surprising.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  each  made  it  now  desir- 
able to  both  ;  for  to  the  union  of  affec- 
tions there  followed  wealth  and  dignity, 
and  the  prospect  of  happiness.  Content 
took  the  place  of  dread  in  the  bosom  of 
Emily,  and  she  tripped  her  round  with 
A  gaiety  of  hope  which  extended  its  ani* 
niation  to  all  around. 

St.  Mblo  watched  her  liveliness  with  a 
placid  delight,  and  brought  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  mild  and  boundless 
spirits  no  fear  of  their  danger,  nor  any 
doubt  of  their  worth.  It  was  his  great 
_i         ,  ^  watcn  ker  nimble  gt^  an(j 

ive  and  ever-varying  glance,  as 

idered  among  die  beauties  of  the 

park, 
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park,  now  addressing  her  father,  then 
himself,  then  Laura — observing  all,  and 
making  all  a  subject  of  apt  observation, 
or  of  pleasing  reflection. 

Luton  too  was  called  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  scenes ;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  had  retained  Kingsdown 
to  his  lord,  and  to  his  adored  pupil,  he 
regarded  and  acknowledged  with  a  gen- 
tle and  pious  devotion.  Upon  St.  Male 
he  looked  as  upon  a  superior  being,  who, 
by  the  special  ordinance  of  Heaven,  had 
been  called  to  that  best  ministry  upon 
earth— -the  work  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  disconsolate,  order  from  confusion, 
and  hope  to  the  despairing.  He  lookeqt 
upon  him  as  the  favoured  agent  of  cha. 
rity  and  of  mercy*— as  upon  one  whose 
offices,  beginning  in  love,  were  to  end  in 
blessedness. 

The  heart  is  never  so  disposed  to  der 
voufc  gratitude  as  by  the  recollection  of 
a  prevented  evU.    The  day  which  had 

been 
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been  appointed  for  that  of  the  departure 
of  the  family  of  Kingsdown  came,  and 
found  that  family  secured  in  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  and  in  the  hold  of  their 
affections.  Orland  was  so  impatient  to 
enjoy  a  right  to  the  towers  of  Kings- 
down,  that  he  wanted  on  this  day  to  be 
made  the  son  of  their  lord ;  but  Emily, 
who  delighted  to  fret  his  love  into  im- 
patience, insisted  upon  delay.  Time  was 
given,  and  the  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted by  which  Trickwell  was  satisfied 
as  to  the  amount  of  his  several  claims; 
and  the  Castle  of  Kingsdown,  with  its 
immediate  manor,  once  more  recurred 
to  its  lord,  free  and  unencumbered* 
Orland  would  not  make  a  purchase  of 
this  ancient  seat.  As  the  possession  of 
his  wife,  it  must  become  his ;  and  till  it 
should  be  hers,  it  was  his  desire  that  it 
should  remain  the  property  of  its  vene- 
rable inheritor.  He  therefore  simply 
advanced  the  sums  which  satisfied  its 

creditors, 
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creditorsf  and  without  reference  to  the 
old  nobleman,  he  released  him  from  his 
difficulties  by  making  him  his  debtor. 

Human  nature  is  a  perpetual  enigma, 
which  grows  in  difficulty  with  the  ha- 
rassing search  for  its  solution.  Lord 
Kingsdown,  with  a  spirit  which  disdain- 
ed obligation,  with  a  heart  which  could 
break,  but  which  would  not  bend,  had, 
through  many  years  of  his  life,  been  con- 
tented  to  prop  his  splendour  till  the  fail- 
ure of  all  surrounding  resources,  and  now 
he  endeavoured  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
renovation  of  that  splendour,  without 
the  consultation  of  any  nice  principle. 
He  was  so  contented  with  the  total  of 
his  comfort,  that  he  inquired  not  into  its 
particulars.  He  was  so  contented  to  re- 
main at  Kingsdown,  that  he  scrupled 
not  to  hold  it  of  his  son,  and  the  return 
of  other  times  very  visibly  affected  his 
imagination.  He  saw  himself  again  the 
host,  the  hospitable  donor,  the  generous 
landlord,  the  spurred  lord,  and  the  pow- 
T  erful 
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"  since  there  has  been  a  hearty  rejoicing 
at  the  castle ;  surely  this  is  the  occasion.'* 

"  Mr.  St.  Malo  seems  to  be  fond  of 
quiet  and  privacy,"  ventured  Luton. 

u  And  so  am  I,"  said' lord  Kingsdown; 
"  but  there  are  occasions " 

"  Most  true,   my  lord,"   interrupted 
Luton. 

"  Well  then,  this  is  the  occasion !" 

Luton  was  silent  He  could  not  al- 
low the  expediency  of  his  lord's  purpose, 
nor  could  he  contradict  it.  The  old  no- 
bleman was  bent  upon  a  merrymaking, 
so  he  began  to  study  his  scheme.  But  in 
some  of  the  necessary  matters  of  consi- 
deration, by  chance,  by  good  chance,  a 
thought  of  expehce  occurred:  matters 
had  been' accommodated  in  some  way — 
there  were  no  bailiffs  at  the  castle,  or' 
about  the  castle— Trickwell  was  far  off, 
or  was  very  quiet,  to  whom,  this  comfort 
was  to  be  todeed.:  rIt  was  knpWn  how  this 
comfort  liad  been  <  accomplished — it  was 
suspected;    biit   the  particulars,  which 

should 
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should  before  this  time  have  been  known, 
were  yet  to  know.  It  was  full  upon  the 
conviction  of  (he  thoughtless  old  man, 
that  he  was  much  indebted  somewhere, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  acknowledge 
hk  obligations  before  he  attempted  their 
extension.  He  determined,  immediately 
he  determined,  that  on  some  succeeding 
day,  perhaps  on  the  morrow,  he  would 
summon  St.  Mak>,  Sarsden,  and  Emily 
to  his  library,  and  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  his  affairs.  Yes,  it  should  be  on  the 
morrow.  Yes,  it  should  be  at  ten 
o'clock.  In  this  determination  he  left 
the  f  ark ;  but  the  morning  came,  and  no 
care  was  had  to  call  the  meeting.  Again 
Jrom  day  to  day  the  old  lord  went  on, 
knowing  his  duty  to  be  necessary,  but 
neglecting  to  do  it,  because  it  was  disa- 
greeable. Emily  came  to  him  on  the 
appointment  erf  her  marriage-day.  Then, 
indeed,  the  duty  was  positive  and  hiadU 
iag. 

"  Go,  and  tend  Orland  hitfrer,"  «ii 
II.  d  he 
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he    to  Emily,   "  and  summon  Luton, 
and  request  Sarsden  to  attend." 
.    Away  flew  Emily.     She  told  Orland 
of  her  errand. 

"  Stay !  stay  !"  cried  he ;  "  I  will  obey, 
but  what  do  we  want  with  Luton  ancj 
Sarsden  ?" 

tt  Oh  !"  cried  Emily  , "  to  talk  about 
bonds,  and  mortgages,  and ", 

"  Fiddlesticks,"  continued  St.  Malo, 
as  he  took  Emily  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
her  along  into  the  presence  of  the  old 
lord. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  affecting  a  thea- 
trical air,  "  I  have  one  request  to  make 
— one  earnest— one  last  request/' 

"  Make  it !"  commanded  the  old  lont 
in  the  same  flourishing  style. 

"  That  you  give  me  this  lady  to 
wife!" 

"  I  accede !"  pronounced  lord  King** 
down. 

"  You  have  yet  heard  but  one-half  of 
my  requ*et,"  said  St  MaLo. 

"Let 
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"  Let  me  hear  the  other  then  !n  re- 
joined the  old  nobleman,  as  he  extended* 
his  hand  to  Orland's  acceptance. 

"  It  is  that  there  be  no  conditions, 
forms,  or  obligations.     I  want  Emily  !" 

"  And  I  Orland  !"  exclaimed  Emily, 
as  she  rested  her  arm  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Think,  my.  lord,"  continued  St  Ma- 
lo,  «  that  you  have  a  son,  as  well  as  a 
daughter,  and  that  their  interests  are 
the  same." 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  please,"  cried  the 
old  lord ;  "  but  remember  this,  that  I  can 
part  with  neither  of  you." 

"  We  are  wedded  to  Kingsdown," 
returned  St  Malo. 

w  Indissolubly !"  concluded  Emily.      • 

It  was  so  arranged.  The  old  lord 
was  thus  spared  that  trouble  which  he 
disliked,  of  talking  of  his  affairs,  and  of 
reviewing  his  obligations.  It  was  so  ari 
ranged,  and  the  day  of  happiness  ap- 
proached. * 

Amidst  the  contentment  of  the  castle 

p  2  there 
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there  was  one  heart;  one  most  worthy- 
heart,  which  drooped  with  sudden  pain, 
and  became  sensible  of  the  agony  of  per* 
speotive  sorrow.  Laura  grew  fond  of 
watching  the  countenance,  and  of  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  St.  Mala  She  found 
an  increasing  delight  in  his  society ;  and 
often,  when  Emily  was  inattentive  to  his 
conversation,  and  careless  of  his  opinions* 
she  found  herself  most  happy  in  being 
his  only  companion.  She  forgot  her  ti- 
midity in  his  presence,  and  suffered  her 
excellent  nature  to  develop  itself  in 
many  a  look  and  word  of  kindness  and 
sensibility.  Her  sentiments  accorded 
with  his.  She  was  told  that  her  features 
bore  a  sisterly  resemblance  to  his.  She 
irit  indeed  that  his  heart  was  in  unison 
with  hers,  and  for  ever,  <ever  would  sbe 
fcave  reposed  upon  his  tenderness  and 
teve.  Once  or  twice  she  narrowly 
caped  the  confession  of  the  eyes, 
or  twice  she  fancied  that  his  mild  glance 
Spoke  a  feeling  which  her  soul  desired, 

but 
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fat  which  her  heart  dreaded.  But  then 
Emily  flattered  near,  and  gayer  spirits, 
and  brighter  wit,  and  more  dazzling 
beauties,  won  back  the  truant  glance, 
and  took  its  admiration  captive.  Then 
Laura  rejoiced  in  her  friend's  triumph, 
and  sunk  in  her  own  defeat  She  was 
unskilled  in  the  operations  of  the  heart, 
and  till  the  wedding-day  of  her  friend 
was  fixed,  she  knew  not  how  deep  an 
agony  was  slumbering  in  her  bosom.  The 
day  named,  up  rose  the  insidious  and 
torturing  inmate,  peace  was  found  to 
be  a  delusion,  and  the  reality  of  pain  was 
acknowledged  in  sighs  and  tears. 

"  Why,  really  you  might  be  on  the 
yerge  of  marriage  yourself,  Laura,"  said 
Emily,  "  you  take  my  nomination  so 
•etiously  to  heart" 

u  It  is  a  serious  thing,"  said  Laura,  as 
she  wiped  her  eyes. 

a  I  will  grant  you,"  cried  Emily, 
"that  it  is  quite  a  melancholy  thing, 

d  3  and 
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and  we  ought  to  sprinkle  it  with  floods 
of  tears.  I  wish,  Laura,  that  I  could 
weep  as  soon  and  as  well  as  you  can.  I 
would  turn  my  whimpering  to  some  ac- 
count." 

"  I  have  a  silly  heart.  Forgive  me, 
Emily ;  I  believe  that  I  must  leave  you, 
for  my  tears  will  but  damp  your  rejoie- 
ing." 

.  "  Tut,  tut,"  cried  Emily,  "  you  shall 
not  leave  us.  I  may  yet  turn  Orland 
over  to  you,  for  I  verily  believe  that  he 
would  accept  of  either  of  us." 

"  Hush,  Emily,  hush !"  exclaimed 
Laura,  as  her  soul  writhed  beneath  this 
chance  of  words. 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  good  easy  creature,"  cried 
Emily. 

St.  Malo  entered  the  room  at  this 
moment.  Laura,  in  great  confusion,  En- 
deavoured to  dry  her  cheeks,  while  Emi- 
ly continued-—"  I  have  been  saying, 
Orland,  that  you  are  a  good  easy  crea- 
ture." 

"And 
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"  And  fit  to  be  married  ?"  inquired  St. 
Malo. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Emily,  "  to  another 
good  easy  creature ;  so  take  Laura !" 

"  Will  Laura  take  me  ?"  asked  Or- 
land  smilingly. 

*'  Oh,  no,  no !  no,  indeed  !"  cried  Lau- 
ra, as  with  a  face  covered  with  blushes 
she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Another  difficulty  awaited  her.  She 
was  requested  by  her  volatile  but  unsus- 
pecting friend  to  follow  her  to  the  altar. 
A  ready  acquiescence  was  yielded.  She 
prepared  for  this  sacrifice  of  feeling. 
.  Emily  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
the  distress  which  she  had  suffered,  and 
.of  which,  both  to  herself  and  her  father, 
•St.  Malo  had  been  the  relief.  She 
bounded  about  with  a  disposition  as  gay 
and  unconcerned,  as  if  all  which  was  had 
been  contemplated.  No  trace  of  past 
suffering,  no  fear  of  future  care,  brought 
a  shade  upon  her  countenance,  or  inter- 
fered with  that  gladdening,  brightening 
:  D  4  animation 
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Animation  which  played  about  her  form. 
Nothing  serious  had  been— nothing  mo- 
mentous was  about  to  be.  All  was  sun- 
shine— all  was  security. 

On  the  evening  before  the  wedding, 
as  she  walked  at  her  father's  side,  Laurfe 
and  St.  Malo  strolled  on  towards  the 
chapel.     The  ancient  walls  were  slight- 
ly touched  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sub. 
There   was  a  temperate   and   pleasing 
light  upon  the  scene— a  light  which  was 
calculated  to  excite  such  sensations  as 
would  have  suited  a  funeral  better  than 
a  wedding.     It  was,  however,  consonant 
to  the  feelings  of  Laura,     On  the  mor- 
row she  should  in  urn  hope,  ami  go  in  bri- 
dal equipment  to  the  funeral  of  her  heart. 
If  6he  had  been  alone,  she  would  have 
cried—"  So  be  it !  there  is  a  will  which 
is  superior  to  mine,  and  to  it  I  am  sub- 
missive !"    Then  would  she  have  couch- 
ed upon  a  tomb*  and  wept  beneath  that 
temperate  and  pleasing  light 

Laura  sat  down  upon  a  gravestone. 

It 
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It  happened  that  there  was  room  for  St 
Malo;  so  he  took  a  seat  by  her  side.  The 
bteeze  of  the  evening  6 wept  in  at  the 
opening  to  the  aisle ;  it  flew  over  the 
graves  with  a  soothing  murmur,  and  it 
wafted  the  faces  of  Orland  and  St  Malo 
with  a  grateful  freshness. 

u  Well,  this  is  all  P  said  Laura. 

It  was  seldom  that  she  ventured  to 
begin  a  conversation,  and  St  Malo,  with 
wme  surprise,  turned  his  eyes  upon  her. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  a  tear  was  visi- 
ble upon  her  cheek.  Few  hearts  could 
have  resisted  such  communion.  Or- 
land's  did  not— his  caught  the  tone. 

"  And  is  this  all  ?"  inquired  he,  as  he 
pat  his  hand  upon  the  tomb;  "and 
births  and  marriages,  do  they  only  lead 
to  this?" 

"  Nothing  more  P  answered  Laur». 

"And,"  continued  St.  Malo,  "joy 
and  sorrow,  do  they  end  here  ?" 

"  Risen  from  the  ground,  we  sink  to 

D  5  it— 
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it — nothing    more  !w    again    answered 
Latira. 

"  Oh,  good  Heaven !"  exclaimed  St. 
Malo,  '•  how  absurd  is  life !" 

u  How  painfully  absurd  !*  rejoined 
Laura,  as  she  pressed  her  hand  against 
her  heart  to  repress  its  struggles.  It 
was  a  vain  effort.  A  deep  sigh  escaped 
her  lips,  and  her  tears  fell  faster. 

Orland  felt  a  compassion  which  was 
different  to  all  experience,  it  was  so 
painful,  so  tender,  so  of  the  nature  of 
regret. 

*  You  are  not  well  ?"  said  he. 

"  No  !■  not  well !"  sighed  Laura ;  w  I 
am  not  well !  so  spiritless !  so        " 

"  Lost,"  she  would  have  said,  but  she 
suffered  the  word  to  fail. 

"  So  spiritless  ?"  inquired  St.  Malo,  in 
an  accent  that  reached  the  heart. 

"  So  sad !"  answered  Laura. 

"  And  why?"  asked  Orland,  in  the 
same  tone. 

"  The 
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"The  scene— the  chapel,"  cried  Lau- 
ra, distressed  exceedingly — "  it  is  tlje 
scene  which  makes  me  melancholy  P 

Orland  could  not  but  gaze  upon  her. 
Their  eyes  met.  Laura's  confusipn  was 
completed,  while  Orland  felt  in  that 
moment  a  sensation  which  the  next 
hour,  nay,  even  the  next  minute,  might 
assuage,  but  which  no  length  of  time 
should  entirely  obliterate. 
•  Laura  .quitted  the  tomb,  and  endea- 
vouring to  notice  the  epitaphs  as  she 
passed  along,  she  walked  up  the  aisle. 
In  another  moment  Emily  appeared  in 
view,  with  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty 
and  spirit,  to  change  the  course  of  Or- 
Jand's  reflections. 

"  You  are  a  most  perfidious  people !" 
said  she ;  "  because  lord  Kingsdown 
cannot  skip  over  the  grass  like  an  ante- 
lope, you  run  out  of  sight,  and  plot  mis- 
chief in  corners.  In  three  weeks,  or  a 
month  at  farthest,  Laura,  I  will  surren- 

D  6  der 
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der  St.  Male  to  you ;  but  at  present  I 
Insist  upon  it  that  he  be  my  slave." 

"  At  present  r  thought  Laura ;  "  at 
present!  its  gaiety  intercepts  the  on- 
ward hope,  and  chains  it  to  the  moment. 
Time  breaks  the  tie,  And  circumstances 
at  which  we  never  guessed  usher  in  ano- 
ther present,  as  dark  as  the  past  was 
bright.  And  then,  what  think  we  of 
our  wisdom?  laugh  on,  yon  that  at* 
happy !  My  present  cannot  be  deceitful, 
for  it  rests  with  the  future,  on  the  grave 
—the  grave  !w 

Her  eyes  Were  fixed  to  the  grat*  tif 
the  mysterious  foreigner;  and  from 
this  time,  through  the  evening,  rife 
knew  not  why  the  denunication,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  that  sfrabge 
mam,  lived  in  her  recollection.  She 
could  not  separate  herself  from  his  image. 
She  retired  from  her  friends  to  her  w* 
Apartment.  A  ray  of  the  moon  tempt- 
ed her  to  the  wmdow.    She  extuiguoit- 

ed 
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«d  h<*  light,  and  with  feelings  which 

4Mne  cannot  understand,   which  some 

tajdefvalue,    and  Others  ridicule,   but 

w&ich  nevertheless  are  of  nature  and  of 

reason*  and  an  exquisite  in  their  induk 

gMtffev  she  threw  aside  the  curtain,  and 

«*t  down  to  the  contemplation  of  thfe 

countenance  and  character  of  night    A 

4few  clouds  were  visible.    They  rather 

played*  than  fought,  with  the  radiancy 

«f  the  moon  and  stars,  passing  for  a  mo- 

agent  before  their  brightness,  and  then, 

wkh  a  tempered  gloom,  retiring  to  a 

distaste.    It  was  as  if  darkness  and  his- 

ife  played,  like  frietads,  tifl  they  grew 

to  anger.     The  clouds  thickgned«"*tbe 

toeese  became  a  gaie,  and  as  it  mashed 

Wfth  swiftness  said  force  between  tfce 

tawm*  bud  through  the  ruins  of  thecal 

ttt^  it  fintfde  a  variety  of  strange,  though 

libt  of  ufcharmonious  sounds.    The  hes- 

¥tnly  instrument  played  fancifully-** 

most  ptensingly.    The  lighter  symphft- 

fcftbb  bunged  to  *  deeper  note  'the 

low 
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tow  complainings  of ,  lurid  anguish 
arose  to  the  imagination — louder  wait- 
ings !  wild  and  fitful  cries ! — the  shrieks 
of  utmost  agony,  accompanied  by  the 
•boisterous  threatenings  of  the  voice  of 
thunder !  The.  weed  which  streamed 
from  the  ancient,  battlements  was  yet 
ieen  fluttering  to  the  music  which  piped 
through  every  crevice  of  its  parent  walls. 
Yet ; these  were- tyit  the,  preludes  to  a 
strain  .which  in  its  progress  promised 
.to  bury  the  weed,  and  to  close  the  cre- 
vice, in  a  mass  of  ruins.  Higher  and 
higher !  the  voice,  was  mighty !.  the  miir 
sic  was  terrible ! '  the .  earth  shook  to  its 
echoings!       , 

i .  As  the  wind  grew,  Laura  became  ter- 
rified; yet  could  she  not. quit  her  seat, 
or  turn  away  from  die  scene .  which  was 
before  her.  She  sat  with  her  head 
•thrown  back — her  eyes  uplifted.  The 
-gale  found  an  entrance  <to  her  room,  and 
at  last  she  determined  to  exchange  her 
seat  for  her  bed.  Her, window  admitted 
w  ;  a  view 
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a  view  of  the  chapel,  and  at  this  mot 
merit  the  light  of  the  moon  so  fell  upon 
the  entrance  to  the  aisle,  that  the  view 
of  that  particular  part  of  the  building 
was  most  distinct.  Laura's  eyes  rested 
upon  it.  Something  advanced  to  the 
opening.  Was  it  a  dog  that  had  crept 
there  for  a  shelter  from  the  wind,  or 
was  it  some  poor  wretch  that  had  for- 
saken the  public  road  for  a  lodging 
among  the  tombs  ?  Her  thoughts  had 
Tested  upon  the  foreigner,  and  either 
now  they  had  power  to  give  their  object 
a  form,  or  by  some  other  agency  a  de- 
ceit was  practised  upon  her  senses.  The 
foreigner  came  forward  from  the  gloom 
of  the  aisle,  and  in  dark  and  terrible 
majesty  filled  the  chaam  !  Laura  shriek- 
ed with  .the  suddenness  of  her  fright, 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

•    ".Importable!"  said  she.;  "  it  is  weak- 
ness— it  is  folly !     Thought  has  become 
confusion — that  is  all !" 
The  weakness  of,  supsr$titjk>a  was  not 

hers. 
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tare.  Habit  and  education  had  strength- 
ened her  reason  and  her  virtue.  She 
was  not  visionary.  Her  perceptions 
were  just  and  accurate,  and  they  who 
had  observed  her  judgment  had  noted 
its  truth. 

«  It  cannot  be!"  said  die.  "  Good 
Heaven,  it  cannot  f 

A  loud  voice  struck  upon  her  ear  be- 
twecta  the  whistling  of  the  winds—"  It 
fthall  fall,  it  shall  fall,  when  the  adder 
winds  about  its  base,  and  when  its  turret 
top  is  glided  by  the  sun  of  fortune  Its 
blessing  shall  he  when  it  crumbles ;  its 
day  of  woe  shall  come  in  the  tine  af 
gladness;  and  when  it  turns  to  the  bea» 
vfctt*  with  smiles,  it  shall  see  despair* 
Woe  to  tfey  friends!  and  to  thine  ene- 
mies prosperity !  The  moss  that  cloaks 
thy  fall  shall  aid  thy  ruin,  and  the  hand 
wfcfch  brings  th4e  honour  shall  lead  thee 
to  disgrace  r 

A  wailing,  like  the  try  of  thousands, 
ip»tad  atotmd  and  through  the  castle. 

Laura 
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Laura  looked  once  more  towards  the 
aide ;  her  eye  caught  the  raiment  of  the 
foreigner  as  it  floated  upon  the  wind.  It 
gleamed  a  moment,  and  it  was  gone. 
In  another  moment  the  shrieks  of  Emily 
were  heard,  mingling  with  the  noise  of 
the  wind,  as  with  a  wild  and  terrified 
countenance  she  burst  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  claimed  the  protection  of  her 
friend. 

"  What,"  cried  Laura,  as  she  endea- 
voured to  conceal  her  own  fears,  "  what 
is  it  that  frightens  you  ?" 

"The  noise— the  wind,"  answered 
£taily>  as  she  strove  to  collect  her  breath; 
"  a  part  of  the  South  turret  is  blown 
down.  It  startled  me  from  a  fearful 
dream*  I  thought  that  I  was  falling 
atriidtit  the  ruins*  while  the  terrible  fo- 
reigner erected  himself  above,  a$d  wild* 
ly  lauglied  to  see  my  danger." 

"  It  was  the  storm,"  said  Laura,  not 
knowing  what  die  said.  "  Yes,  now  it 
comes!" 

As 
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As  she  spoke,  the  clouds  spread  with 
astonishing  rapidity  over  the  sky,  and 
the  rain  began  to  fall  with  great  vio- 
lence. 

"  Heavens !  what  a  night !"  cried 
Laura. 

"  Heavens,  what  a  morrow !"  ex- 
claimed Emily,  as  her  thoughts  reco- 
vered, and  recurred  to  the  purpose  of 
the  morrow. 

Lord  Kingsdown  rang  his  bell,  and 
sent  his  servant  to  ascertain  the  safety  of 
Emily  and  Laura,  while  the  vcice  of 
St.  Malo  was  heard  in  the  gallery,  call- 
ing aloud  for  lights.  Lights  were  brought, 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  door  of  Laura's 
chamber.  > 

As  Emily's  fears  subsided  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  friend,  her  disposition  to 
laugh  Revived.  To  St.  Halo's  summons 
she  was  the  first  to  "reply — "  I  pray  you 
to  get  away  to  bed,"  said  she ;  *  we  have 
had  enough  of  terrors  to-night.  What 
a  plague  should  we  open  the  door  for  ?"  - 

"I  want 
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"  I  want  only  to  know  that  you  are 
safe,"  cried  Orland. 

"  Which  of  us  ?"  inquired  the  lively 
girl. 

"  Both  of  you,"  replied  St.  Malo. 

u  We  are  safe,"  returned  Emily,  "  and 
we  beg  of  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Remain  together  to-night,"  enjoin- 
ed St.  Malo. 

Most  grave  adviser,"  cried  Emily, 

it  is  our  intention.  Will  you  keep 
watch  ?" 

With  the  obedience  of  a  bridegroom- 
elect,  Orland  replied — "  If  you  desire  it, 
I  will." 

"  Then  will  you  have  an  excuse  for 
sleepiness  to-morrow.    No,  no— go  to 
bed." 
..    "I  obey,"  said  St  Malo. 

"  And,  Orland,"  continued  Emilys 
«  when  you  marry  again,  do  not  call  up 
storms  to  strengthen  your  wife's  resolit 
Hon." 

-    **  We  take  leave  of  storms  on  the  eve 

of 
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tf   out    wedding/9    returned  Orfand; 
^  there  will  be  sunshine  to-moitow. 

"  Heaven  send  it !"  exclaimed  Laura. 

"  A  pretty  interpretation  of  an  unpro- 
mising oiqen  P  said  Emily.  "  Good* 
night  p 

St.  Malo  went  to  his  room,  and  left 
the  fair  friends  to  sleep  away  their  ter- 
rors, that  they  might  awake  to  a  joyful 
morning. 

The  morning  came ;  there  were  inoon* 
stant  gleams  of  sunshine ;  the  effects  of 
the  storm  were  visible  in  the  fall  of  ma- 
ny a  noble  tree,  and  in  the  further  dila- 
pidation of  the  towers  of  KingsdowB. 
The  ruinous  parts  were  now  even  more 
ruinous ;  but  the  securer  compartment! 
of  the  fabric  yet  lifted  a  noble  and  aft 
aspiring  head  to  every  gleam.  It  was  a 
place  to  venerate ;  and  on  this  morning 
$t  Malo  regarded  it  with  so  much  affec- 
tion* that  he  determined  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  work  of  its  renovation, 
tod  to  make  it  the  home  of  his  afflu- 
ence. 
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enee.  With  an  undoubting  spirit  did 
he  review  his  hopes;  nor  would  he  at 
this  moment  admit  of  any  question 
which  operated  against  their  fulness. 

Emily  presented  herself  before  Urn, 
decked  in  smiles— joyous  without  as 
within.     Her  countenance  showed  the 
morning  of  beauty  and  of  happiness; 
and  while  life  and  gaiety  shone  in  ev&y 
glance,  sweetness  and  simplicity  curled 
about  her  lips.     In  her  form  there  was 
dignity ;  and,  as  she  was  now  seen,  in 
her  carriage  there  was  so  much  grace, 
blended  with  so  much  majesty,  that  it 
awed  even  while  it  won.    Altogether 
Emily  presented  a  perfect  picture  of  fe- 
male attraction — such  an  exhibition  of 
parson  and  of  mind,  as  would  excite  the 
deration  of  the  heart,  and  induce  it  to 
exclaim,  in  the  security  of  its  rapture*— 
"  Here  I  must  be  blessed  F 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  limes  Hie 
heart  -of  fQrland  St  Mak>  leaped  to  the 

acknow- 
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acknowledgment,    and     exclaimed  — 
"  Here  I  must  be  blessed !" 

And  the  old  lord,  the  venerable  fa- 
ther, all  he  looked  was  the  intoxication 
of  delight ;  that  quick  sensibility  which 
neither  years  nor  suffering  had  abated,  was 
now  aroused  by  its  most  endearing  and 
its  proudest  object ;  and  even  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  old  lord's  nature,  his  preju- 
dice, tended  to  the  increase  of  his  satis- 
faction.   A  St.  Malo,  the  rival  of  his  fa- 
mily, to  be  won  to  an  alliance,  and  with 
every  testimony  of  devotion  to  take  to 
his  breast,  as  the  bond  of  union,  the  last 
fair  member  of  the  Kingsdowns.     This 
was  a  gratifying  consideration.   Nor  was 
this  union  to  imply  a  transfer  of  the 
power  and  consequence  of  the  Kings- 
downs  to  the  family  of  St.  Malo ;  the 
last  were  to  find  in  the  castle  of  the  for- 
mer their  home;  and  thus  the  name  and 
the  recollection  of  Kingsdown,  should  be 
secured   through     future    generations* 

This 
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This  was  a  proud  reflection !  and  the 
care  of  the  father  should  he  surrendered 
to  the  kindness  of  the  husband ;  age 
should  be  relieved  of  its  anxiety ;  affec- 
tion should  be  released  of  its  fears ;  hope 
should  cheer  the  passage  to  the  grave, 
for  weakness  had  found  a  defender,  and 
innocence  a  protection.  This  was  a  bless- 
ed conviction !  The  old  nobleman  look- 
ed upon  his  child,  and  upon  the  object 
of  her  choice,  with  a  full  and  perfect  sa- 
tisfaction. Yet  there  was  one  absent- 
one  who  was.  to  attend  the  procession  to 
the  chapel.  There  was  one  yet  wanting 
to  the  completion  of  the  joyful  compa- 
ny ;  and  where  was  she  ? 

Laura  had  never  felt  so  trembling  and 
so  helpless  as  on  this  morning ;  for  all 
'  besides,  there  was  no  appearance  of  agi- 
tation. She  did  not  weep ;  she  was  not 
beard  to  sigh ;  she  told  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint, nor  did  she  mention  any  source 
of  sorrow.  Yet  there  was  sorrow— there 
was  suffering  on  her  countenance ;  she 

was 
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was  pale  and  cold  as  marble;  and  to  her- 
•elf,  even  to  herself,  her  grief,  the  nature 
of  her  pain,  was  scarcely  ascertainable. 
Did  it  flow  from  the  terrors  of  the  pre- 
ceding  night  ?  No !  She  had  reasoned 
herself  into  a  belief  that  those  terrors 
were  a  dream,  were  the  visions  of  a  dia» 
tempered  fancy,  of  m  dejected  heart-— 
Did  it  flow  from  the  reflections  of  the 
tomb,  and  did  it  reach  to  the  business  of 
the  altar?  She  oould  not  decide.  She 
dared  not  to  inquire.  Severe  pangs  were  • 
at  her  heart,  and  she  dared  not  to  confess 
tfcem. 

She  was  prepared  for  the  oereroonjr, 
but  she  could  not  seek  its  participation ; 
to  she  sat  down  in  her  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  her  thoughts,  and  of 
distinguishing  her  feelings.  The  pam 
of  the  affections  generally  grows  by  ift* 
quiry.  But  Laura  was  summoned  to 
attend  her  friends;  and  the  task  of  in* 
quiry,  with  its  probability  of  anguish, 
was  interrupted  by  the  abruptness  of  the 

call 
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call — u  I  come,"  said  she ;  but  no  sooner 
was  she  alone,  than  she  exclaimed— 
u  Why  need  they  be  in  so  much  haste  V 

She  readied  the  stairs ;  but  as  she  de- 
scended from  the  upper  gallery,  she 
heard  the  voice  of  St  Male 

He  was  inquiring  for  her. — "But 
where,"  said  he,  "  is  my  gentle  Laura  ?* 

Laura  could  not  help  repeating  his 
particular  words  softly  to  herself— w  My 
gentle  Laura !" 

His  words,  or  his  voice,  or  an  incommu- 
nicable something  which  attended  upon 
both  —  incommunicable  by  any  forms 
of  speech,  but  most  painfully  intelligent 
to  every  feeling,  struck  upon  the  heart 
of  Laura  with  so  pointed  a  force,  that  it 
throbbed  beneath  the  touch,  and  almost 
overpowered  the  best  efforts  of  her  reso- 
lution.— "  I  must  go  on  T  said  she,  as  with 
a  desperate  struggle  she  fought  against 
her  feelings,  and  proceeded  to  the  door 
of  the  breakfast-room.    She  stopped  at 

vol.  11.  £  the 
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the  doery  and  end^\raiaredite'a5adl^hfiR 
salutations 

"  Why:  whafra  drone  P'  anedrldniify. 

"  An^xreeding^frdHe:!*  sighei JLwrai. 

lb  was  fortunate  for  her  thafcthe  tfcm* 
pest  had  occasioned  at  general  alhrmi. 
throughout  thecasHeu    Him  feaw,  and 
a  restless  night,  twem  cartbim  aaniiifetta? 
causes  of  h*r-  paleness  andi  drjeetibon  ; 
anclon-  sh&wfintr  iir  tfoa  tnmo&  ha$qpi»* 
ness — on  to  the  chapel,  with a  heart  o  ...»  . 
Oh!  ifranyi  ey^ coiiW  ha^n^sea»it±^g9r 
netapg  axxk  virtuous*  hearty  dsmpiog?  inri 
its;  tenderness*    and:  (kflpamngi  m  ita 
worth^wlhudedr  tonv  agonized/.  M*ed4. . 
ingv  it  would  nevjer  roor^  haras  l»ked> 
mth^<»Ti(^^cency-  an  tljia  shcriw  cSi  hap** 
piness*  oD^pared'a^g^aetor^aemptife 
nesswtbe  vanity/ of  grandeun 

®*  she  wento-  a  iiguj^in  tthfe  taiiK  o£r 
joy^^ameekv  a^  mutetg£jB6v«Aitfo;ooii-«. 
samma^n>o£her>owttimweary^    Tbeice*. 
remany**  paasedi    B«»-tte  taeathtthatr. 

at 
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aftiritt  «?«»ped  gi^lnglf  tKrodgh'tlfe 
lips  of  Laura  J  Hid  ifi*  powtfr*  tdwSHfi* 
tHose"  Hps^,  die  pressed  tKefff  ih  their 
cHBMeiB'  upbti  the  cheek1  ofh^frieH*^- 
"HfeaVett-  «e*s  you!*  saHPsEfc    "Bfc\ 
h*ppy» !  be*  vefy  Happy*    Sh^ctoiil*  s#p 
no  more,  for"  a'tWffatfnVVftehtshe^Jhfca,'- 
anfffefl  into  tlieartf  s  <nor^rEirJgs«Jo^h. 
In^Uttle  time  she  re&vferedj  aiffl:be-* 
h*iatKef  eyesof  St  Mak)  looking  dcnv^i1 
irf'Hhahess  arid  in  pity1  upon'  heir.    His1 
luaflfr  tbd  were  chasing"  the  sfuggisti' 
bteoff'thrbugh  the  be^ntifxil  blue  velife; 
of  htt"  arms.    He  krrelt'af  Her  sJdeV  an*1 
aH'tts  cohcertt  8eemefftebVf<#^i#, res- 
toration.   Perhaps  the  h'tmian  fratrie'is 
noV  susceptible1  of  a'  rfioife  *  pte&firig'  oF 
luxurious  calm,  tliari  tharywhitWJatteMs 
a  gentle  returh*  of  animation.'    for'lsdme 
afelrtes La^ra  was-oilly'sefMbteof  tb& 
calm ;  few  a  few  mimitesCrabrfe,  the  sfen%e: 
of 91  Ufaltfs  watcWulnfefcs  afffl 'attention 
mff^led  With' this  -teel&g,  aid'again,  for ' 

£  3  a  few 
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a  few  minutes,  nature  required  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  passing  gratification. 

.  She  recovered.—"  1  have  acquitted 
myself  shamefully  !"  said  she ;  "  I  pray 
you  pardon  me !  My  feelings  were  dis- 
arranged by  the  alarm  of  last  night.  I 
must  endeavour  to  recover  them." 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  fee- 
bleness of  Laura,  Emily  consented  to 
her  father's  wish,  and  agreed  to  spend 
the  day  of  her  marriage  under  the  roof 
of  her  ancestors.  But  she  positively 
forbade  the  making  of  a  public  feast  at 
the  castle;  and  in  so  far  she  opposed 
the  custom  of  her  family.  If  her  father's 
will  had  been  consulted,  and  his  power 
had  been  wide  as  was  his  inclination,  his 
gates  would  have  been  thrown  open  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  profusion,  re- 
velry, and  riot,  would  once  more  have 
prevailed  at  the  castle. 
.  Orland  knew  the  desire  of  the  old  no- 
bleman, and  he  was  unfortunately  fond 

of 
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of  yielding  to  such  a  weakness.  He 
spread  his  commissions  about  with  a  la- 
vish hand ;  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Sarsden,  he  collected  in  the  little  town 
of  Kingsdown  many  who  were  willing 
to  feast  upon  his  munificence.  He 
was  called  the  "Hope  of  the  Land;" 
and  the  old  lord  was  perversely  desig- 
nated the  "  Prop  of  Independence." 
The  voice  of  praise,  the  vociferations  of 
applause,  sounded  to  the  ancient  towers; 
and  those  who  had  been  backward  to 
visit  them  with  their  love  or  pity  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune,  were  now  forward 
in  their  adulation,  loud  in  their  profes- 
sions, and  fervent  in  their  faith.  A  fresh 
prospect  was  opening  upon  them  ;  a  dis- 
position, which  adversity  could  not  in- 
form, nor  age  temper,  was  again  pouring 
*  out  its  lavish  charities,  and  tempting  with 
abundance.  Enough  sped  to  the  feast-* 
enough  rioted  in  extravagance— enough 
laughed  where  they  professed,  and 
mocked  where  they  praised;  yet  the  old 

£  3  lord 
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,fcrd  gKtyg}4 )ums^£ wiM>  Wtf  /»Aie 
,F§s  while  jje  lpd  jreeaftji.    G>to»d  W» 
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Xhese  Jtfazes,  daughter >  giving  jaoce  light  thao  .beat, 

.Extinct  in  both,  even  in  their  promise, 

As  it  is  a-uufking,  you  must  not  tttke 

Farcfire*  Shakbsfcabs. 

TflV  Wsfatfess  of  fife  is  never  still;  it  is 
always  or  losing  rto  its  height  or  lower- 
ing to  its  &M— on,  on  it  goes;  its  vary 
intemipffafts  accelerate  Its  pragmas.  It 
Is  like  the  water  of  a  cataract,  which 
lingers  4ii  inrtaot  at  the  intercepting 
projectkaw  nf  fits  height,  and -then  gushes 
with  greater  iriotenoe  to  its  final  rest. 

Loud  Kingsdown  hubs  how  reinstated 
in  his  pnsseiaioBfi.  Sis  faded  splendour 
j£TOY»d~-di  jjeocmened  its  JusttB— it  pro- 
aiiaed  to  *hine  on  him  ;through  fife,  and 
to  deeonte  his  tomh.  With  his  ancient 
wmeqsuattoa  securely  in  ha  power,  be 

£  4  conceived 
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conceived  new  schemes  for  its  aggran- 
dizement, and  he  looked  beyond  that 
period  of  time  upon  which  he  had  a  right 
to  calculate,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
desires,  and  the  completion  of  his  designs. 
He  saw  much  in  his  castle  which  re- 
quired alteration  or  repair.  Referring 
to  the  plan  of  his  manor,  he  found  that 
its  shape  had  undergone,  by  reason  of 
many  sales  at  many  different  times,  so 
great  a  variety  of  changes,  and  such  con- 
traction, that  there  were  spots  of  ground 
which  deserved  the  sacrifice  of  a  few 
thousands  in  their  acquirement  These 
would  make  the  estate  equal  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  uniform  in  its  features.  Look- 
ing at  the  Kingsdown  interest  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  he  could  not  but  be 
pained  at  its  defalcation.  It  would  now 
be  combined  with  the  interest  of  St 
Malo,  and  the  two  interests  would  be 
powerful  But  still  the  weight  of 
Kingsdown  ought  to  preponderate  in 
the  political  scale.      No  matter  why! 

The 
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The  reason  might  be  in  right,  or  in  ne- 
cessity, or  in  pride — mere  pride!  no 
matter  where — the  weight  of  Kings* 
down  ought  still  to  preponderate  in  the 
political  scale.  So  thought  the  old  lord ; 
and  soon,  when  means  should  abound;, 
and  opportunities  present  themselves,  he 
would  submit  every  opposing  necessity 
to  his  purpose — his  fond  purpose.  Lu- 
ton, and  perhaps  Sarsden,  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  these  grand 
schemes ;  they  should  be  called  to  their 
occasional  discussion* 

In  compliance  with  a  desire  which: 
was  fully  known,  it  was  the  intention: 
of  St.  Malo  to  suffer  decay  to  steal  over 
the  felling  mansion  of  his  own  family,, 
and  to  transfer  his  abode  entirely  to  the 
Castle  of  Kingsdown;  a  part  of  his 
wealth  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
restoration  of  the  baronial  magnificence 
of  that  abode,  and  a  part  should  be  al- 
lotted to  the  extension  of  its  domain. 
In  so  far  the  intentions  of  the  son  ac* 

s  5  corded. 


$2  wptap&iu®' 

jcojded  $ri&  the  yfejwg  ,of  £h«  &#wr*,  ui 
«o  f*r<thejr  designs  ppege  Jhe  sanje,  hj# 
Jimp  was  jiocsssaiy  to  jfcheir  accoippfcsU- 

The  ta&  of  &  AMo's  frr^ne  mft- 

fltsted  pf  ^est  I#di*n  property.  ^5 
had  &ufld  ^jdsfrig  agajn#  h*s  guftUy 
;nany  ^latas,  flf  syhjcfc,  though  tfoe  fepr 
had  had  np  (jontripl  upofl  fc*«  3f#onfir  fee 
hpd  tafceji  suqh  ijwtice  #s  jbe£tt$d  his  ho- 
nest and  honourable  heart,  JHjs  <»VKW, 
Sandwich  fteh>yal,  h^4  hem  exVPWVe 
to  him ;  and  he  hirnsejf  h$d  not  n,eglee$- 
ed  tfiose  putward  shows  which  had 
through  p^aay  ages  #«uTQunded  hjs 
name,  and  whjch  we^e  the  fight,  of  his 
station.  Something  $00  fpngb  he  aj- 
Wed  forfl  h^ajt  Ayhose;sym|iatbve8  weije 
not  hpund  up,  and  hehj  $pm  the  «djs 
of  hginanity.  Qriand  had  always  fejt 
his  connexion  jviih  14s  kind  fr>  he  jnij- 
ma,|^.  Jtefrad^yejcpnmyedjh#1jh.e 
^u*dance  of  Ifcav<en'«  go#d  gifts.  h$d 
been  ^onsjgned  to  hu#  £>r  his  pwn  sph- 

tary 


tsry  g^atifi<»|ipiHr-(er  f&it  he  rnight  loll 
0»  ike  softest  bed,  f$e<i  on  the  most: 

iwwietis  wm&&  and  tagk  J#mself  out 

befem  tjie  world  i»  the  gr^afteajt  splen- 
4our ;  while  those  wfeo  e$p*e  from  the 
/g&ne  hapd,  were  of  the  sa#ie  &atwe,. 
£i*d  destined  to  tfcfce  pme  #1$,  Jvere  to 
#nd  in  want  tfyejf  inheritance  and  their 
.desert  When  he  £ia<4  fopnd  worth,  he 
^ad  pot  contented  Jftiftsplf  witfr  thinking, 
th^t  others  mlgH  give  it  ejjcoura^naen t. 
He  had  encouraged  it  When  he  had! 
found  distress,  he  ba4  pot  left  it  tp  ex- 
cite  an  interest  in  others.  In  truth,  St. 
>lalo  had  very  correct  nations  of  him- 
self agd  of  mankind.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  the  eldest  of  a  large  family:  re- 
spect was  due  to  him — state  was  hie; 
prerogative..  He  had  his  right  hand 
brothers  and  his  left ;.  npw  and  then  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  frown,  and  to 
erejct  his  head,  that  he  might  check  the 
forward  and  inform  the  erring.  But 
still  it  was  his  cWef  deligfiVag  indeed  it 

E  6  was; 
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was  his  first  duty,  to  smile,  that  he 
might  conciliate  those  who  were  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  his  seat  to  share 
his  converse,  and  that  he  might  encou- 
rage those  whose  weakness  was  timidity, 
and  whose  fault  was  silence.  With 
these  views  of  himself  and  of  mankind, 
his  wealth,  urged  by  his  philanthropy, 
had  made  for  itself  many  deep  and  last- 
ing channels — in  return  for  many  sacri- 
fices, he  had  taken  to  his  heart  prayers— 
prayers  and  blessings. 

St.  Malo  was  still  rich — with  money 
in  the  funds,  and  with  an  estate  of  great 
value  in  the  West  Indies.  The  encum- 
brances upon  Kingsdown  were  some- 
thing more  than  eighty  thousand  pounds; 
Orland  could,  immediately  command 
ninety.  He  accordingly  gave  an  order 
to  Worselove  to  obtain  the  produce  of 
this  capital,  and  with  it  to  discharge  the 
demands  of  Trickwell  and  the  other  ere- 
ditors.  The  details  of  the  business  he 
left  to  Sarsden :  it  was  enough  that  he 

was 
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was  lord  Kingsdown's  steward,  and  an 
honest  man.  But  he  had  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  manor  of  the  castle,  and  to  have 
his  fortune  within  the  sphere  of  his  own 
-management ;  to  this  end,  he  determin- 
ed to  rid  himself  of  the  trouble  of  his 
Indian  possessions.  Till  the  completion 
of  their  sale,  his  desires,  together  with 
those  of  the  old  lord,  must  suffer  a  delay. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  Laura's 
painful  feelings  did  not  terminate  with 
the  occasion  of  the  wedding.  We  know 
too  much  of  nature,  to  believe  that  the 
heart  will  at  all  times  accommodate  it- 
self to  affliction,  because  it  is  irremedi- 
able. That  consideration  will  sometimes 
blunt  a  pang,  but  it  will  not  remove  it. 
Laura  believed  the  pain  which  she  felt 
to  be  of  guilty  origin;  and  thus  the 
fears  of  a  delicate  and  virtuous  conscious- 
ness increased  her  sufferings.  Every 
day  she  drooped,  for  every  day  she 
struggled  against  a  forceful,  an  insepar- 
'  able  feeling.    Her  judgment  was  strong 

in 


m  &e  war  agganst  ftflMfccs  wfcfek  her 
k&rt  fovovtefL;  md  the  bady  iw&naft 
snd  w&$ed  feiater  and  fainter  bensa&h 
ike  contention*  AH  her  recollections  of 
the  pa&i  were  bappy-r-rail  her  anticipa- 
tions of  an  heavenly  future  ware  Wis$fui; 
but  hene  there  was  ja  sorrowrrr-she  was 
nearly  alone  in  the  worlds  9s  it  regarded, 
rcktiocs— friends;  she  needed  on*  on 
whom  she  might  repose  her  crowding 
hut  timid  emotions  of  firith  and  hope. 
That  one  towards  whom  she  would  haw 
looked,  was  sealed  to  another-rrand  that 
other  was  her  friend.  She  blessed  that 
•friend's  bliss ;  hut  what  did  she  by  her 
own  agony  ?  It  would  not  he  seasoned 
away,  so  she  clasped  it  to  hep  bosom,, 
and  buried  it  in  her  heart.  There  was 
yet  a  satisfaction ;  under  the  shelter  of 
friendship,  love  might  console  itsel£-r- 
th$  eye,  the  ear,  might  still,  without 
suspicion,  drink  in  the  looks  and  words, 
an^  pour  them  upon  the  heart  with  a 
precious  flow.    And  so  they  did :  often 

when 


Wh»  .Efl%  jnffijegkd  the  attentions  of 
£r}and,  4*4  Jkauw  4t  flp4  vatch  then?, 
;ftnd  gpow  eag«?  *<>  reply .  Bu$thjs4uty 
Vas  ,ttoi  h#gs  j  $nd  though  its  «on$en*pla- 
fe*  w»  *  ^i^tion,  yet  she  would 
jrefose  j$  ft  hei$ejf :  ahe  wiQjdd  go  away, 
ifftd  #rjy,e  fto  fty<e  fto  her  oyrn  4utiee, 
though  *he  was  dead  (to  happwess.  Jf 
4te  4benld  %4  bs*  fftend  forgetful  of 
Qi&ftd,  #»«  SB9VW  k#ia  $o  hate  that 
£iend ;  a#4  fc>  he  save4  that  pain,  s&e 
y qu&  forego  ajl  her  liflje  .stock  of  pre- 
sent frieaauije.  She  would  go  away  with 
her  fftjsery— r«he  wouJd  forsake  the  so- 
Ja<$  wjb&h  vigfet  be  4angerous  ft  her 


Jt  was  an  additional  grief  to  her  t<o 
perceive  the  growing  carelessness  of 
JJnujly,  ;She  seemed  now  neyer  to  hay^e 
kppvyn  any  c|rcujnstan<$e8  of  einbarrass- 
inejot  and  distress;  and  so  entirely  did 
she  cehjvju  jsh  all  thought  -of  the  past, 
that  these  appeared  nojt  any  recofleeition 

of 
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of  common  gratitude  for  the  means  by 
which  evil  had  been  averted*  She 
seemed  to  require  a  constant  change  of 
airy,  fluttering,  whimsical  amusement; 
and  where  this  was  not  to  be  obtained, 
her  disappointment  was  marked  by  a 
peevish,  captious,  disdainful  cast  of  look 
and  manner:  all  seriousness  was  dull* 
ness — all  thought  stupidity ;  silence  was 
ignorance,  and  a  grave  reply  was  matter 
of  derision.  But  Laura  drooped:  a  few 
weeks  more,  and  it  was  evident  that  so 
rapid  a  decline  would  bring  her  to  the 
grave.  She  was  sensible  of  the  change ; 
Emily  wept  at  it,  and  Orland,  with 
heart's  grief,  lamented  it.  She  deter- 
mined  to  go  to  her  aunt  at  Bath ;  and 
though  Orland  and  Emily  offered  to  ac- 
company her  thither,  she  positively  re- 
fused their  attentions.  A  day  or  two 
before  that  which  she  had  appointed  for 
♦  her  journey,  she  felt  so  much  revived, 
that  Emily,  her  friend,   moved  about 

with 
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with  more  than  her  accustomed  levity. 
— "  How  long,"  said  she  to  her  husband, 
**  have  we  been  married,  Orland  ?" 

Sparkling  replies  made  no  part  of  tlie 
vanity  of  Orland,  although  he  knew 
that  folly  rather  than  sense  wins  with 
the  multitude  of  every  rank. — "  About 
six  weeks,"  replied  he. 

"  A  very  direct  answer,  and  a  very 
accurate  calculation,"  said  Emily.  "  How 
I  like  novelty  at  times !" 

"And  perversity,  a$  times,"  inter- 
rupted Orland,  with  a  smile  of  great 
good-nature. 

"  Yes,  and  perversity  at  times,  if  it 
be  ingenious,  and  supported  with  spirit," 
returned  Emily.  "But  tell  me,  Or- 
land, are  you  at  open  war  with  novelty  ?" 

«  No — for  I  have  taken  a  new  wife !" 

u  That  is  better — very  well !"  conti- 
nued Emily.  "  But  really  I  was  begin- 
ning to  fear  your  perpetual  opposition 
to  every  fresh  fancy." 

"  No  unreasonable  disposition  in  m 

obedient 
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-obedient  kusbawd,  lisiifnMdAoskf  m~ 

"  Bolter  still!  At  last  ym  will  be 
human!" 

".B«t  still,  to  pretend  ix>  anequality, 
I  m«st  be  divined  oorrtHWwd  OdlandUas 
be  gkyfulJbjf  ikissed  iris  wife's  iiand. 

"  Oh,  now  I  see,"  safid  fimfty,  *  that 
<tbere  is  .no  radical  deficiency.  IR&e  have 
Ike'ligH,  tout twse  Wde -ttP 

"  In  pity  to  our  neighbours,  who 
gtutmor  if  we  jpefuse  to  skine  I*5 

<"  You  can  distinguish/  dbserved  Emi- 
ly, with  a  forced  smile. 

*  Gkra*  tfionally  1"  returned  Qdand,  as 
Jbe  feft  his  .wife,  sad  with  much  iexe- 
-renqe  went  jand  seated  lpmself  by  Laura. 

^ EooaeUent r  *xdajined  EmHy .  "I 
will  cenakid  you  .at  times  ofwfeatis  with- 
in your  •power/' 

«  Do  bo,"  ueturned  St.  Jtf alo;  *  for 
W9&  «ich  a  competitor  I  might  qper- 
haps  grow  forgetful  or  despairing.^ 

*  We  iuwe   not,  geaewlly,  many 

powers 
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4K>wers  th*t  ,we  ,#m  gffqrd  to  waste/' 

*w££mity. 

Remember  #i»t!"  retorted  Orl*jtf; 
upddo  wjt  te^tfjiwragsnjt  .with  your 

Egrily,  w£th  tkefquickne$$  ofone  wfeo 
knew,  and  who  J^d  £cgne  pri4e  in  her 
,9Wi>  lowers,  ^a^.^pon  sou^hte,  and  was 
^pon  flftprtifie^  At  the  $uspu?iqp  of  ft  -de- 
feat Hsr  fannr  Jell  wd^artjug.atiast 
the  qlose  pressure  <*f  her  #ps»*t-"  Y<ou  are 
.severe,  sir,"  said  she. 

u  JSq!  JOo!  jwF  «ried  JUw*  «S  *be 
fle»r  tp  'ber  friepd,  <«nd  4$  CWajjd,  with 
the  rapidity  of  love,  seized  and  &8&$d 
fthe  hw4^f  l»is  wjtfe,  flnfLrWfeo^^^^o ! 

«  WeU!  weUJ  welj!"  «&£  My,  <« 
$he  struggled  with  h#r  piifle,  and  en- 
deavoured to  <be  very  cah#;  "I  pray 

^W  4»  jgo  .wd  *#  &>wn.  Do  1*9!  flut- 
ttp-jtiMlt  B^Mte  jooja  is  ^ui*cwB#y 
^?gr^    ,1  dp  #0*  like  &  k**e  |fce  «r 

"My 
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*  My  dear  Emily,"  said  Laura,  re- 
proachfully, as  she  sat  down,  and  with 
her  finger  checked  a  tear. 

u  Oh,  you  are  a  strange  people !"  again 
cried  Emily.  *  You  make  me  splenetic 
between  you.  You  will  find  me  tame 
when  you  are  human." 

She  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Or- 
land, in  a  tone  of  outraged  feeling,  in- 
vited her  to  walk  with  him  in  the  pdrk. 

h  I  really  cannot,"  replied 'sljk^*  be 
everlastingly  treading  the  grass,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  domestic  husband. 
You  must  excuse  me."  She  went 
away.     * 

Orland  stood  for  some  moments,  with 
a  look  of  painful  astonishment,  regard- 
ing  the  doorway  through  which  she 
had  passed ;  then  he  sat  down,  and  put 
his  hands  before  his  face. 

Laura  dared  not  to  take  her  eyes 
from  the  carpet.  Her  shame  was  for  her 
friend,  and  her  grief  was  for  Orland. 
The  thought  occurred  to  her— it  was  na- 
tural 
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Jural— she  could  not  resist  it—- the 
thought  that  she  would  not  so  have  re- 
pulsed  the  affection  of  Orland.  Just 
then,  when  she  was  indulging  this 
thought,  she  felt  one  of  her  hands  en* 
closed  between  those  of  Orland,  and  she 
heard  his*voice  of  kindness  entreating 
her  to  accompany  him  to  the  park.  She 
would  have  refused ;  but  her  gentle  spi- 
rit was  unaccustomed  to  refusals — she 
arose,  and  went  with  him. 

Laura  endeavoured  to  engage  her 
companion  in  conversation,  but  her  ef- 
forts and  his  inclination  seemed  averse 
to  her  purpose.  He  begged  her  to  par- 
don his  silence ;  but  he  continued  silent. 
— "  I  wish,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  that  you 
would  not  leave  us." 

Laura  did  not  reply.  Orland  repeated 
his  wish. 

At  that .  moment  Laura  became  sen* 
sible  of  the  weakness,  the  alarming 
weakness  of  her  frame;  and  as  she  rested 

•against 
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against  a  trtee^"  t  must,*'  said^sHs^**' 
nrasfleave  jfaU  !* 

©Hand  saw  her  feirtthess;  and  tie  cdiili 
pfehended  her1  meaning.—*'  flfeaveri  fori. 
bM it?!"  exclaimed heferVently: 

«4  f  cannot  Wish,"  rejoihed:  Laur&, 
"tHaF  ffeaveh's1  Will  Be-  coMttaaicteO? 
Nb^-I  cannot  wish  *  it  !* 

««':for  your  friends,  Eaura-^ii'dy, 
for  your  Mettds^,  yba  Would''  renfairi?*' 
inquired  Orland. 

"  Yes,>  fit '  tSenC'  attswfered  ISaura; 
"  tut1  bow  am' t rfecessary" ?'  This  tree- 
wtaldflfoirislfas' wefi\r  ttitfogti'  tl&'Weed ' 
gfew«  not  besidfe-  it:    Sbt,  cOttle;  come ! 
I  am'  better.    6fc;  invalids  ate  iritolet^ 
atile  companions!'   I"  eotrlct  rtftkS  you" 
now  in  love  with  melfoichbiyy  tfuf  f6*' 
ttfeiflofcotntfofgaietyy  tifey'arrwttfltfg 
with  my  life ;  I  have  not  one  with"wm*chi ' 
ttf  rafee'yottr  spirits?  arfd'ttiey  'arFalreafry 
toolowr    Cottfe,  wtf Wlff seefcouirEmti 
ly,'  and  call  ^irhfergwd-TttttrriK-* 

-Will 
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«  WiM,  she  hare;  recovered  it?*  in* 
quired  Oriaack 

"It  never feils/f  returned  Laura :  ." it 
hides  itself  now.  and- then •.  in  sport;;  hot: 
yea  must  hunt  it  out-^tiryi  alkite  forms;, 
it;  needs  hat  to  bechawd*  and  it  will, 
bless  the  pursuen" 

Grland  smiled/ upon  the  vindicator  of 
h»  Emily,,  and  he  grew  to!  lever  her  for 
her  upraise.    He  took  hold  of -her  hand;-" 
"  With . such  a  guide/'  said:  Ke~-* *  with < 
one  to  direct;  her:  liveliness,  and  tax  -inv 
struct  my  lotve;  there  oould  be.  no  fear* 
of  years  becoming:  *  happiness. .   If,  Drtpr 
dear  Lattra-r— " 


was  bo  thrilling  sensation  at- 
Lamrsftr  heart ;  it  was  exquisite,  but  it 
waa  dangerous,  .ai&i*  to  be  dreaded.    She 
endeavoured .  tor  withdraw*  her  hand  in 
great  haste ;  but  Orland  still  heklut^and: 
placed  at:  to:  his:  lips*    She  pointed  to  the 
paths  wtich  led)  ffaemi  the;  tree-  towards?' 
the  castle,  andi  catching  the  asnriofi'Sf: 
Mal6,vtD^sa»e.  hfiBwlffirom  fallings  she 

moved 
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moved  forward. — "  You  must,*  said  she, 
with  an  ardour  which  was  not  of  her 
habit,  but  which  present  circumstances 
gave  to  her  nature—"  you  must  take 
Emily  to  your  bosom,  and  foster  her 
with  all  kindness.  Her  quick  feelings 
require  the  watchfulness  of  your  love  { 
lead  them  gently — they  will  follow ;  en- 
tice them — they  will  submit ;  indulge 
them — they  will  obey ;  the  patience  of  a 
moment  will  induce  the  happiness  of  an 
age,  and  bliss  will  be  the  consequence  of 
discretion.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  all  this, 
but  I  may  have  no  other  opportunity ; 
and  the  comfort  of*  my  Emily — your 
comfort,  is  superior  to  the  considerations 
of  common  delicacy.  Be  happy— yes, 
yes,  yes!  remember  what  I  have  said, 
and  when  I  shall  be  at  rest,  be  happy ! 
then  be  happy !" 

"  God  bless  you !"  exclaimed  St  Malo, 
as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Laura,  and 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

Laura  sped  to  the  castle,  and  to  her 

room: 
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room;  she  remembered  by  whose  aid 
she  had  been  enabled  to  perform  her 
duty,  and  she  was  humble,  and  she  was 
earnest  and  grateful  in  her  acknowledg- 
ment. 

In  the  evening  there  were  no  mists 
upon  the  brow  of  Emily ;  she  met  her 
husband  as  if  he  had  been  absent  for 
months,  and  as  if  her  love  had  grown  to 
excess;  she  listened  to  all  he  said,  she 
played  with  his  glances,  she  twined  his 
hair  about  her  fingers,  she  curled  the 
ivory  of  her  round  arm  about  his  neck, 
she  made  his  smiles  her  business  and 
her  delight,  and  of  her  thoughts,  as  of 
her  words  .and  actions,  her  husband 
seemed  to  be  the  image  and  the  life. 
Orland  was,  in  truth,  the  happiest  hus- ; 
band  in  the  world. 

The  day  for  the  departure  of  Laura 
arrived ;  an  old  friend  of  her  family  re* 
ceived  her  into  his  protection;  sighs 
and  tears,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
evidences,  were,  with  Laura,  the  dis- 

vol.  ii.  .  f  guise 
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guise  of  feeling — they  were  the  conco- 
mitants of  adieu,  and  were  therefore  not 
to  be  suspected;  what  they  concealed* 
none  guessed;  this  is  final — was  en- 
graved upon  the  heart  which  yielded' 
them. 

She  reached  Bath,  and'  there,  to  the 
duty  of  attendance  upon  the  capricious 
inclinations  of  a  rich  and  whimsical  re^ 
fetion,  we  must  unwillingly  commit- her^ 
At  first  her  removal  from  Kent  pro-. 

raised  to  be  injurious  to  the  delicate 

• 

state  of  her  constitution ;  but,  after  a 
little  while,  the  duty  to  which  she  was 
called,  and  those  duties  of  active  bene- 
volence to  which  her  nature  prompted, 
dissipated  the  pain  of  reflection,  and 
aroused  her  to  some  show  of  life  and 
spirit ;  glimpses  of  returning  health  ap- 
peared ;  the  mild  eye  grew  brighter-,  the 
soft  cheek  lifted  a  little  of  its  former 
bloom,  the  blood  flowed  nimbler*  the 
kind  and  charitable,  but  still  wounde* 
heart,  beat  lightlier ;  yet  these  signs  were 

themselves 
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themselves  often  ruinous,  most  ruinous, 
of  the  hopes  which  themselves  excited;, 
the  heart  would  sink,  for  it  had  beefy 
high ;  the  cheek  would,  fade,  for  it  had 
gloomed ;  the  eye  would  grpw  dim,  fo* 
it  had.  brightened :  if,  iu  a  place  of 
weakest  vanity  and .  of  wildest  foolery* 
there  were  any  who  bestowed,  a  hope 
on  the  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  virtue* 
that  hope  became  suddenly  chilled  and 
deadened  by  the  very  objects  of  its  ere, 
ation.  Laura  did  not  grow  radically 
better;  but  it  appeared  that  her  decline, 
would  be  slow— would  be,  what  the 
good  must  ever  wish,  a. quiet  and  gentle 
sinking  into  the  grave — a  decline,  whiehf 
might  be  compared  to  the  gradations  of 
aJong  but  a  bright  evening— a  gradual 
going  down. from  light  into  a  soft  shade 
—and  further,  further,  still — into  th$ 
calm  of  a  beautiful  night,  the  soujl 
weaned  from  the  past,  and  all  its  powers 
onwards,  full  of  finest  anticipations,  and 
rich  in  the  hopes  of  a  bright  morning. 

F8  Wm 
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We  say  it  was  likely  that  Laura's  de- 
cline would  be  of  this  nature;  but  yet 
she  had  some  business  with  the  charities 
of  life,  and  some  strength  for  their  culti- 
vation ;  yet  she  could  feel  anxious  for 
what  concerned  her  friends,  and  yet  she 
could  endeavour  for  their  interests. 

Among  the  interruptions  to  the  placi- 
dity of  Laura,  among  the  sources  of  her 
discontent  and  annoyance,  were  the  fop- 
lings,  old  and  young,  who  infested  Bath. 
Laura  was  a  fortune,  a  large  fortune, 
and  wherever  she  moved,  the  selfish  and 
the  needy,  the  designing  and  the  imper- 
tinent, surrounded  her ;  noblemen,  who 
had  no  earthly  recommendation  but 
their  titles — the  beau,  who  had  no  w 
luable  possession  but  his  wardrobe — • 
fools,  whose  only  distinguishable  quality 
was  impudence — fluttered  in  her  path; 
obstructed  the  performance  of  her  gene- 
rous duties,  restricted  her  liberty,  and 
offended  her  feelings;  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  her  glance  was  construed  into 

encouragement, 
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encouragement,  admiration,  love;  and 
on  rushed  the  worshippers  of  vanity 
and  the  lovers  of  themselves,  to  claim 
her  gaze  and  to  presume  on  her  regard. 
There  was  no  pity,  there  was  no  gene- 
rosity, there  was  no  manly  feeling  in 
any  of  their  oblations;  they  saw  that 
the  beautiful  girl  was  declining — but 
she  had  a  fortune;  they  might  have 
known  that  her  thoughts  were  on  an- 
other world-— hut  she  had  a  fortune; 
they  might  have  seen  that  her  hand 
and  heart  were  subjects  of  a  higher  de- 
dication— but  she  had  a  fortune,  and 
this  they  could  not  see ;  themselves,  to 
the  contemplation  of  themselves,  were 
the  highest  and  noblest  objects  that  ever 
had  been,  or  that  ever  would  be  *r  and, 
to  their  view,  person,  fortune,  and  hap- 
piness, could  not  be  better  bestowed 
than  upon  their  extravagance.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Laura  rejected  their  offers, 
that  she  declared  how  grateful  she  should 
be  for  the  loss  of  their  attentions ;  this 

F  3  was 
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turns  affectation,  or  it  was  prudery,  or  it 
was  deceit ;  there  was  certainty  at  heart 
a  latent  admiration,  a  strong  desire,  a 
growing  affection;  and  to  have  asked 
for  what  ?  the  question  would  ha*e 
struck  upon  vanity,  and,  like,  steel 
against  flint,  it  must  have  elicited  fine ; 
the  suitors,  the  foplings,  would  have 
been  fluttered,  for,  with  the  daily  and 
hourly  contemplation  of  themselves  and 
their  own  perfections,  the  fixing  upon 
the  entity  of  their  high  worth  would 
htfre  been  a  matter  of  difficulty.  - 

There  must  be  a  lade  of  soul  in  hie: 
the  soul  is  active,  reasoning,  quick  in 
its  apprehensions,  bold  in  its  aspirations, 
and  lofty  in  its  views.  I£  the©,  there 
item  always  soul  where  we  see  life, 
eould  so  many  of  our  species  go  ion  ha- 
bituating themselves  in  so  worthless  a 
course  of  imposition  ?  could  they  take 
comfort  at  their  own  glance,  become 
enraptured  of  their  own  air,  and  out- 
weigh even  immortality  with  the  de- 
lights . 
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lights  of  self-estimation — tbe  estimation 
of  their  own  persons  ?  Could  a  swagger- 
ing gait,  a  high  look,  a  leer,  or  a  ribald 
jest,  be  the  whole  business  of  life?  and 
yet  these  form  the  pride  of  thousands ! 
The  world  will  admit  of  other  distribu- 
tion than  that  which  has  yet  been  made. 
It  is  not  the  physical  formation  of  mati 
which  determines  his  equality  ;  heither 
arte  they  those  distinctions  of  society 
lyhich  haye  crept  in  by  <uistoto,  that  are 
the  real  boftftdaries  of  separation. 

.  Laura  turned  to  her  home  for  that 
comfort  which  was  denied  to  her  abroad, 
ftnd  she  looked  towards  her  friends,  that 
die  might  find  in  their  happiness  all  the 
satisfaction  which  she  could  expect  on 
earth. 

Six,  eight,  twelve  months  wiled 
away,  and  every  account  which  Laura 
received  from  the  Castle  of  Kingsdown 
told  her  of  happiness.  Sometimes  her 
friend  Emily  ventured   on  complaint; 

F  4  but 
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but  the  cause  was  so  visionary,  and  the 
argument  was  so  defective,  that  Laura 
saw  indeed  that  it  was  the  offspring  of 
a  full  content  To  our  gross  and  incon- 
stant feelings  even  happiness  is  satiety. 
Laura  admonished  her  friend,  and  We 
cannot  but  think,  that  much  of  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  castle  was  the  result  of 
her  influence. 

About  this  period,  being  again  in  the 
opening  of  the  summer,  Laura  received 
a  letter  from  her  friend,  which  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  insert.  The  matter  of 
its  contents  may  be  of  much  consequence 
to  our  story.  We  are  always  disposed 
to  be  pleased  with  the  relation  of  such  a 
talent  as  that  of  Emily,  and  it  may, 
moreover,  be  useful  to  give  a  picture  of 
her  heart,  and  of  its  inmates,  from  her 
own  pencil. 
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"  To  Laura  Feversham. 

"  MY  DEAR  LAURA, 

"  It  can  never  be  objected  to 
me  that  I  have  no  love  for  discretion ; 
for  in  all  the  humours  of  my  mind,  and 
with  all  the  affections  of  my  heart,  I 
turn  to  you.  Now,  if  discretion  were 
identified  with  any  other  person,  I 
should  leave  it — I  should  give  it  to  the 
winds,  the  bleak — the  bleakest  winds, 
for  is  it  not  cold  as  they  ?  But  you  will 
tell  me  that  I  am  married,  and  that  to 
every  wife  discretion  must  be  a  compa- 
nion. Now  and  then,  my  dear  Laura,  it 
may  be  a  correspondent,  but  the  sooner 
it  be  a  companion  in  the  person  of  my 
Laura,  the  better — ay,  the  better  I 

"  Why,  how  strange  is  my  humour 
pow !  I  could  laugh  and  cry,  for  my  life 
has  gained  an  object — a  new  object — an 
interesting  object.  We  are  all  runners 
after   matters    of  interest.    If  Oland 

1 5  were 
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were  here,  I  would  set  him  to  work  up- 
on a  thousand  pounds.  There  are  those 
indeed  who  only  understand  the  term 
in  its  relation  to  money;  but  I  have 
found  one  of  another  sort  This,  I  must 
warn  you,  will  be  a  letter  of  comparison. 
Put  on  a  grave  look,  and  be  as  discreet 
as  you  please ;  I  may  be — perhaps  I  will 
be  unmindful.  You  will  tell  me  that 
my  duties  must  not  be  compared  with 
what  is  less  binding,  but  more  pleasing. 
How  this  is  all  that  wisdom  can  say,  and 
I  know"  it — 1  know  it  by  heart.  What 
need  is  there  then  for  further  descant  ? 
A  divine  would  go  on,  and  preach  about 
a  weakened  inclination,  and  a  warring 
spirit,  till  he  brought  you  to  an  aban- 
donment of  right ;  and  then,  not  satisfied 
with  that,  the  best  conclusion,  he  would 
torture  plainness  into  perplexity,  and 
clearness  int{>  confusion.  The  sum  of  % 
what  you  would  say,  and  you  are  wis- 
dom, I  ba\e  given  in  a  abort  sentence. 
But  still  this-  shall  be  a  letter  of  compa- 
rison. 
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risen.  Ob,  I  am  natural!  I  know 
what  is  right,  .but  I  defer  to  do  it.  Thus 
with  the  preacher ! 

"  For  several  months  I  have  inquired, 
whether  if  a  bright  black  eye  had  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  situation  in  which 
Orland's  mild  blue  eye  found  me  on  the 
night  of  my  surprise  in  the  chapel,  I 
should  have  been  equally  pleased  with 
it,  and  have  yielded  to  it  as  soon  ?  and 
the  answer  has  been,  yes !  It  is  strange 
that  things  which  continue  as  beautiful* 
as  ever  should  not  please  for  ever.  I  am 
sitting  before  a  fine  plant  that  has  been: 
in  gay  blossom  for  a  week.  A  week, 
ago,  I  was  in  ecstacies  with  it.  But 
now  I  could  almost  take  it  from  its  stem,, 

and  throw  it no !  but  I  could  give  it 

to  another  with  infinite  satisfaction*. 

*  If  there  are  these  perversities  in  our 
nature,  must  I  be  blamed  ? 

'*  But  to  what  does  this  tend  ?  to  a 
comparison  reflecting  on — On<  whom  ?.' 
Not  on  Qrland !    No !  no !  no ! — Orland, , 

f  6  dear 
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dear  Orland,  even  at  this  moment  the 
tears  of  an  unfeigned  repentance  are  in 
my  eyes — are  falling  from  my  cheeks. 
His  love  and  tenderness,  his  faith  and 
virtue,  are  warm  about  my  heart,  and 
all  my  soul  is  in  my  homage  towards 
him.  Do  not  think  that  the  first  pages 
of  my  letter  speak  my  sentiments.  They 
are  fiill  of  perversities,  which,  that  you 
may  know  me  thoroughly,  I  suffer  to 
remain.  I  am  dangerously  fond  of  mak- 
ing the  impulse  of  the  moment  a  point 
of  constancy,  and  of  thinking  my  obsti- 
nacy a  virtue.  But  in  truth  I  am  tired 
of  Kingsdown,  and  what  is  good  in  it 
I  disregard,  because  it  is  common. 
.  "  Could  you  see  Orland  now,  his  fine 
face  glowing  with  the  charities  of  his 
heart,  and  his  eye  illumined  with  the 
love  of  Heaven — he  is  at  this  moment 
busied  with  the  old  lord,  arranging  a 
plan  of  the  estate.  Here  the  castle  is 
lifting  a  statelier  form;  there  cottages 
are  building  for  the  industrious;  here 

institutions 
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institutions  are  raised  for  the  poor ;  and 
here  rewards  are  adjudged  to  the  de- 
serving. He  is  heated  with  his  energy* 
All  the  morning  has  he  been  prosecut- 
ing his  good  works,  and  the  old  lord  at 
his  side  has  given  to  him,  and  to  him 
only,  his  sight,  and  speech,  and  love. 
Lord  Kingsdown  has  deserted  your 
Emily.  Orland  is  all  in  all  with  him. 
I  am  contented  to  be  deserted  for  such 
a  one ;  and  yet  I  alone  meet  that  one 
with  frowardness.  But  yet  I  love  him, 
Laura*  The  happiness  that  I  have 
with  him,  the  pride  I  feel  in  him,  can 
do  no  more  than  make  me  what  I  am, 
proud  and  happy.  Orland  is  my  life; 
therefore  be  satisfied  I 

"  What  a  strange  and  unreasonable 
occupation  in  a  wife  of  twelve  months  is 
that  of  praising  her  husband !  Faugh ! 
I  am  ashamed  of  it !  I  have  wearied  you, 
no  doubt.  I  have  offended  myself, 
which  is  even  more  material.  But  I 
hasten  to  make  amends.    I  must  recall 

my 
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my  design,  and  praise  any  body  rather 
than  my  husband.  But  good  people, 
when  they  come  before  us,  have  certain- 
ly, a  very  positive  way  of  winning  our 
respect ;  and  they  will  not  be  dismissed 
without  sharing  our  praises.  Now  I 
turn  to  another  good  person,  and  of  the 
same  family.  Will  Laura  object  to 
that  ?  Can  the  St.  Malo  be  unwelcome?/ 
No,  not  to  Laura !. 

"  Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  vi- 
sited with  Orland  the  rude  cross  which 
you  recollect  to  haye  seen  on  the  sea-side, 
and  no  sooner  had  we  arrived  at  it,  than 
I  perceived  a  gentleman,  approaching  in 
the  direction  which  we  had  left.  His 
form  pleased  me,  and  his  carriage,  was 
such  as  I  had  often  fancied,  but  never 
seen.  I  pointed  the  attention  of  Orland 
to  the  same  object,  and  his  surprise  in- 
creased mine. 

*  Can  it  be  V  cried  he,,  and  in  the  next 
breath— <  It  is !  it  is !'  He  flew  from  my 
aide  to  the  embrace  of  the  stranger.    In 

another 
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another  minute  he  returned,  and  placed 
my  hand  in  that  of  his  ward,  and  cousin, 
and  brother,  Sandwich  Delaval.  €  Take/ 
said  he,  f  my  brother  to  your  love,  Emi- 
ly— your  best  love !' 
-  *  I  promise  you !'  said  I ;  *  I  promise 
you  V  I  was  pleased  with  my  relation, 
Laura.  I  Was  pleased  with  his  figure, 
with  his  look  and  smile. 

"  After  a  little  while  I  had  leisure  to. 
compare  the  cousins ;  and  my  preference 
was  at  first  given  to  Orland ;  but  I  knew; 
flat  how  stealingly  treacherous  were  the 
personal  qualifications  of  Sandwich. 

*  In  the  appearance  of  Orland  there 
is  that  tractile  and  easy  grace  which  be- 
speaks the  gentleness  and  excellence  of 
his  disposition :  his  form,  like  his  sensibi- 
lity, seems  not  to  have  been  created  for 
boisterous  scenes,  for  waves,  and  winds, 
and  battles :  it  is  suitable  to  the  breath 
of  summer,  of  soft  music,  and  to  the  ad 
miration, of  every  kind  and  tender  spirit: 
it  should  be  pictured  amidst  flowers— 

like 
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like  an  Adam,  in  the  centre  of  a  para* 
dise,  with  lions  crouching  about  its  pe- 
destal—lions  awed  into  peace,  by  a  win- 
ning  and  mild  majestyfand  Lis  face, 
his  loving  eye,  his  merciful  brow — why 
these  should  be  given  to  the  angel  Mi- 
chael, when  he  comes  on  an  embassy  of 
love.    There  is  no  fury  in  their  ire,  and 
no  determination  in  their  resolve.    They 
are  ever  seeking  occasion  to  be  satisfied,, 
and  ever  suing  opposition  into  accord- 
ance.    This  outward  grace,  which  Hea- 
ven has  given  him,  may  be  copied,  and 
transmitted   to  other  generations;   but 
his  voice,  Laura  J  his  voice !  why  that 
cannot  live  in  an  eternal  echo.     That 
and  echo  must  be  mute;  and  where  will 
there  again  be  so  soft  and  yet  so  thrill- 
ing a  music?     It  is  now  sounding  to 
my  ear,  and  surely  all  which  I  love  is  in 
it !    This  is  Orland. 

"  But  of  Sandwich  I  know  not  how 
to  speak.  Think  of  Alexander,  but  for- 
get that  he  was  lower  than  Hephsestion — 

think 
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think  of  Alexander  in  his  exploits,  and 
then  make  a  remove  of  a  few  ages,  and 
imagine  Antony  in   his  love;   disrohe 
Milton's  Satan  of  his  evil  designs,  and 
let  him  rise  to  your  fancy,  With  all  of 
his  angelic  strength,  and  with  much  of 
his  dark  majesty,  and  you  will  behold 
Sandwich.    His  height  is  loftiness,  and 
his  strength  is  grandeur  ;  his  hair  is  of 
jetty  blackness,  and  on  his  countenance 
there  is  no  streak  of  that  bright  colour 
which  lives   on  the  cheeks  of  Orland. 
At  first  I  thought  its  sallow  tint  uninte- 
resting, and  I  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
melancholy  of  his  brow ;  but  when  his 
face  was  lighted  up  with  the  radiartcy 
of  his  eyes,  and  he  glowed  in  the  ardour 
of  conversation,  not  the  thunder-cloud, 
but  the  lightning,  became  his  character- 
istic.    Suppose  him  in  a  storm,  rearing 
himself  against  the  winds,   or  beating 
down  the  fury  of  the  seas — surround 
him  with  what  is  most  terrible  and  sub- 
lime, and  he  will  be  an  appropriate  hero. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  in  his  general  bearing,  his  mildness 
shows  his  affinity  to  Orland.  Nay  more, 
there  is  a.  melancholy  in  his  look  and 
manner,  which  steals  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  heart,  and  gains  a  power- 
ful mastery.  .  I  fancy  that  he  has  known 
misfortune,  but  he  is  not  forward  in  the 
acknowledgment.  Sometimes  I  ima- 
gine that  he  has  never  found  a  fit  com- 
panion, and  that  his  high  spirit  has  pined 
in  loneliness.  Perhaps  the  best  cause 
which  can  be  assigned  for  that  melan- 
choly of  which  I  speak,  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  With- 
out fortune,  and  with  few  friends,  per- 
haps the  generosity  of  his  relation  has 
been  burdensome  to  his  heart,  and  that 
he  had  disdained  the  necessity  which  he 
has  been  obliged  to  contemplate.  What- 
ever may  have  been,  or  may  be  the 
cause,  yet  the  effect  is  pardonable  in  its 
appropriation  of  character  to  person. 
The  gay  laugh,  the  airy  spirit,  would 
be  incongruous,  uncongenial,  offensive* 

as 
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ads  attached  to  such  a  man.  The  rapid* 
but  deep.feeling— the  quick,  but  firm  re- 
solte — the  dangerous,  but  lofty  purpose, 
Suit  iiis  periods  of  animation ;  and  in  mo- 
ments of  abstraction,  thought,  serioum 
dess,  solemnity,  and  melancholy,  become 
the  proper  expression  of  bis  height  and 
dignity.     Such  is  Sandwich !  . 

'*  Now  then  weariness  is  banished 
from*  Kingsdown.  Every  thing  wears 
&  fresh  appearance,  and  all  I  see  is  in- 
viting. Lord  Kingsdown  has  his  dear 
recollections;  Orland  has  his  generous 
."purposes ;  and  I  have  my  solemn,  yet 
my  enthusiastic  and  kind, companion.  I 
ewdeavour  to  chase  away  tfielajicholy 
Jrom  the  face  of  Sandwich,  and  some- 
times I  succeed.  But  more  frequently 
does  he  suffer  his  brow  to  become  over- 
cast by  my  efforts.  I  lead  him  about  to 
every  favourite  place,  and  when  J  would 
find  him,  I  seek  him  on  that  spot  which 
I  the  last  extolled.  You  must  come  to 
the  c&stle,  Laura :  you  will  be  equally 

pleased 
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pleased  with  the  gentleness  and  with 
the  ardour  of  Sandwich.  You  must 
come  to  the  castle,  Laura,  and  with  a 
good  purpose  for  your  invitation.  I  find 
that  my  enthusiast  has  some  notions 
which  you  might  correct.  The  princi- 
ples of  Orland  would  war  on  the  same 
side,  and  against  two  such  combatants 
his  resolution  could  not  hold  out.  Your  * 
united  efforts  did  great  mischief  to  me : 
my  opinions  were  liberal  as  those  of 
Sandwich  are.  They  had  fought  against 
the  dogmatism  of  our  good  Luton, 
against  custom,  against  persuasion  and 
reproach.  But  an  occasional  tear  from 
you,  and  a  side  way  argument  from  Or- 
land, brought  me  back  to  patience  and 
obedience,  and  made  me  willing  to  be 
conquered. 

"  Gome  then  to  the  castle,  for  till  you 
arrive,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dedicate  my- 
self to  Sandwich ;  and,  in  faith,  strange 
fancies  break  in  upon  me,  as  I  listen  to 
his  words,  and  as  I  look  upon  his  fea- 
tures. 
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tures.    It  is  not  every  face  that  was 
made  to  be  seen ;  nor,  as  the  world  goes, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  are 
more  who  are  willing  to  talk  than  to 
hear;    for  there  are  few  whose  words 
have  a  tone  to  invite,  or  a  meaning  to 
inform.     Is    it    then    surprising    that 
strange  fancies  break  in  upon  me  as  I 
listen  to  Sandwich,  and  as  I  look  upon 
him  ?     He  has  much  to  complain  of  in 
the  allotment  of  this  world's  goods.    De- 
pend upon  it,  Laura,  that  the  best  and 
most  agreeable  of  a  family  is  the  poorest. 
You  are  unjust  to  nature,  or  to  Heaven, 
if  you  doubt  my  position.    For  what 
good  purpose  could  it  answer,  for  qne 
man  not  only  to  have  his  pockets  cram* 
med  with  all  the  ducats,  but  his  head 
stored  with  all  the  brightest  attributes, 
and   his  heart  filled  with  all  the  best; 
qualities  ?    No !  no !  there  is  a  justice  in 
the    distribution ;   and  in  as  much  as 
mind  is  superior  to  wealth,  is  the  poorest 
of  a  family  above  the  richest.  , 

"  I  am 
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44 1  am  so  well  pleased  with  this  max- 
im, that  some  day  or  other  I  shall  en- 
large upon  it  to  the  extent  of — proof ; 
no,  of  an  ingenious  treatise.  In  the 
meantime,  my  loving  derviees  shall*  be 
given  to  the  youngest  and  the  poorest. 
I  will  advance  an  Isaac  before  an  Esau ; 
therefore  cornea-come  to  the  castle,  ahcl 
to  one  who  dearly  loves  you — to  your 
own 

"  Emily  Kingsdown  St.  Malo.** 


This  letter,  its  beginning,  and  its  con- 
elusion,  gave  so  much  pain'  and  alarm  ta 
Laura,  that  in  despite  of  the  risk,  if  she 
could  have  moved  at  all,  she  would  have 
journeyed  to  Kingsdown;  but  her  disoiv 
der  had  gained  strength,  and  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  she  was  confined  to  9 
room,  from  which  she  should  never  be 
borne  with  life.  Yet-  what. she  could 
dp  for  the  safety  of  her '  friend  she  did! 

She 
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§he  sent  to  her  every  kind  admonition, 
and  she  breathed  for  her  every  pious 
prayer. 


CH£P- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


u  Mere  airy  dreams  of  air-bred  people  these, 
Who  look  with  envy  on  more  happy  man, 
And  would  decry  the  joys  they  cannot  taste* 
Quit  not  the  substance  for  a  stalking  shade 
Of  hollow  virtue,  which  eludes  the  grasp." 

Milton. 

It  is  not  the  particular  fault  of  the  deal-  - 
ers  in  fiction,  that  in  their  representations 
of  life,  they,  in  one  material  point,  err 
against  the  known  economy  of  nature. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  we  see  wise  men 
with  dull  countenances,  and  heroes  who 
are  not  giants.  Our  notions  of  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  courage,  have  their  attach- 
ments of  penetrating  eyes,  gentle  smiles, 
and  fierce  demeanour;  and  though  So- 
crates, according  to  the  physiognomist, 
looked  rather  waggish  than  wise — 
though  Caesar  was  not  lofty — though 

our 
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our  own  Milton  was  blind,  and  Johnson 
was  not  comely,  yet  that  narration  would 
not  be  credited  for  its  grace,  which  al- 
lowed not  to  its  favourite  agents  such 
characteristics  as  without  reason  we  de- 
sire, and  against  all  experience  we  ex- 
pect. But  now  we  gladly  turn  from  the 
contemplation  of  face  and  form  to  what 
must  be  of  greater  consequence  to  final 
issues — the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  heart. 

Sandwich  had,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life,  been  in  a  bad  school.  Our 
disposition  to  vice  may  be  resolved  into 
a  love  of  licence :  the  child  delights  in 
a  negligent  tutor— the  servant  grows 
heedless  under  a  relaxed  authority — the 
monarch  becomes  a  tyrant,  the  subject  j 

becomes  a  rebel,  by  concession.     Every  ' 

man  desires  wider  privileges  than  ap- 
pertain to  his  neighbour,  and  he  who 
attains  the  widest  privileges  grows  wild 
wd  wanton  in  their  exercise;  for  it  is  I 

vol.  n.  g  the 
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the  business  of  tbe  passions  to  make  the 
field  of  liberty  a  world  of  disorder. 

Sandwich  Delaval  had  a  subtle  and 
lively  apprehension,  and  a  susceptible 
heart;  his  powers  might  have  been  turn- 
ed to  good,  but  the  moment  of  their  di- 
rection passed/  and  their  bias  was  ill. 
It  was  not  that  ill  which  is  the  determi- 
nation of  doing  wrong,  but  that  which 
adopts  wrong  for  right,  by  reason  of  an 
overweening  vanity.  He  soon  found 
that  the  sanctity  of  high  wisdom  was 
more  readily  attained  by  doubting  than 
by  receiving — that  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  wisdom  was  to  be  superior  to  those 
claims — and  that  to  withhold  assent  to 
established  positions,  was  to  affect  a 
higher  power  of  decison.  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  first  reached  his  heart  through 
the  medium  of  his  fancy.  Bayle,  D*A- 
lembert,  Diderot,  and  their  satellite 
Hume,  finished  the  perversion.  He  be- 
came, of  course,  proud  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, 
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ness,  and  attached  to  confusion.  At 
first,  the  clouds  which  these  lords  of  dis- 
order collected  about  him  were  an  incon- 
venience, and  he  would  fam  have  scram* 
hied  his  way  into  a  better  Hght ;  then, 
mist  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  natural 
atmosphere,  and  he  wished  not  to  ex- 
change it  lor  a  clearer  view  of  the  hea- 
vens, like  the  followers  of  Circe,  he 
became  proud  of  his  prostitution;  he 
took  his  stand  upon  common  grounds— 
all  ancient  rights  were  absurdities— all 
religious  ordinations  were  impositions- 
all  belief  was  credulity,  and  fear,  and 
frith,  and  hope— nay,  the  world  itself 
was  hut  a  composition  of  prejudice. 
Here  then  was  licence,  and  he  loved  it. 
But  these  opinions  oould  not  be 
adopted  and  maintained  without  a  re- 
ference to  argument.  But  were  they  not 
established?  what  sense  was  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  sight?  The  rush- 
light,  which  was  blazing,  was  apparent ; 
hut  the  auq,  which  was  felt  through 

G  2  every 
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every  vein,  being  concealed,  was  not  to 
be  acknowledged.  And  to  whom  should 
argument  be  submitted?  To  people 
whose  comfort  was  error/  and  Whose 
wisdom  was  credulity?  No;  silence 
should  be  a  security  for  the  privileges, 
as  well  as  a  shelter  for  the  dignity  of 
thought.  He  would  not  disturb  the 
stupid  complacency  of  the  ignorant — he 
would  look  down  upon  their  prejudices 
-with  pity  and  in  silence.  But  there  was 
an  interruption  to  his  equanimity ;  his 
calmness  was  Tuffled  when  he  reflected 
upon  his  subjection  to  Orland — when 
hie  recollected  his  great  obligations  to 
his  cousin.  He  would  quit  his  studies 
of  philosophy,  and  go  out  into  the 
world — that  world  which  he  scorned, 
that  he  might  release  himself  of  his  debt, 
and  be  furnished  for  indulgence;  but 
he  had  not  heart !  The  necessity  conti- 
nued, but  he  had  not  heart — the  obliga- 
tion grew  deeper,  but  he  had  not  heart ! 
Nature  was  the  sovereign  power— the- 

..    >         paramount 
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paramount  guide.  He  could  not  become 
prejudiced,  and  do  a  violence  to  her. 
No ;  it  was  his  pride  to  be  constant  to 
first  principles.  The  advantages  which 
he  needed  and  received,  it  was  natural 
to  him  to  appropriate ;  it  was  his  view 
of  them  as  a  debt  which  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  right.  No!  duties  might  be 
imperative — customs  might  demand  ob- 
servance— honour  might  be  restless — 
reason  might  be  eager.  Nature  should 
not  be  controlled  :  he  would  remain 
his  cousin's  debtor,  still  scorning  the 
world,  and  disdaining  to  be  obliged. 
But  this  war  of  nature  and  necessity  in- 
duced melancholy,  and  he  moved  along, 
in  melancholy  grandeur,  an  unrepining 
—a  self-satisfied  victim. 

This  was  the  end  of  his  closet  reflec- 
tions. He  found  out  for  his  inconsis- 
tencies some  glowing  imaginative  ex- 
cuse, and  for  himself  he  discovered  some 
touching,  romantic  appellation.  At  one 
time  his  Creator,  at  another  the  world, 

6  3  was 
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was  to  be  blamed  For  all  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  to  be  loaded  with  all  his  sins. 
,  He  had,  in  his  principles,  a  full  power 
of  justification  for  every  action ;  and  to 
none  on  earth,  and  to  none  in  heaven, 
did  he  owe  obedience,  or  own  submis- 
sion. 

In  this  assurance  he  formed  a  connex- 
ion with  a  young  Frenchman,  Jourbert 
D'Evereux.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
chateau,  where  he  became  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  uncle  of  his  friend,  the 
count  D'Evereux,  and  with  his  friend's 
sister,  Rosalie. 

The  old  count  was  an  amiable  man ; 
but  his  views  were  confined  to  life.  He 
was  of  that  disposition  which  prevails  so 
much  in  France,  and  which  we  think 
and  hope  is  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that 
country :  his  days  were  passed  in  oonti- 
nual  good*humour — in  the  cultivation  of 
every  present  enjoyment,  and  in  total 
disregard  of  every  grave  consideration. 
In  sickness,  at  times  when  the  casualties 

of 
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of  fife  presented  an  opposition  to  his 
gaiety,  he  did  not  seem  to  need  any 
more  solid  satisfaction  than  that  which 
trifles  could  bestow ;  his  mind  acquired 
no  superior  support — his  heart  asked  for 
no  certain  rest — he  had  that  foresight 
which  is  called  worldly  wisdom — evils 
oould  be  seen,  yet  would  he  offer  no 
prayer  for  their  prevention.  They  would 
pass  away,  yet  would  he  give  no  thanks 
for  his  escape.  It  seems  so  natural  for 
the  fearful  heart — the  sinking  spirit,  to 
resort  to  some  superior  intelligence — to 
lean  upon  some  higher  power,  that  one 
cannot  well  appreciate  that  careless 
temper,  or  that  steady  will,  which  de- 
pends upon  its  own  strength;  yet  thia 
strength,  or  this  slightness,  was  the 
quality  of  the  old  count.  With  many 
of  his  countrymen,  he  had  run  on 
with  the  present  from  youth  to  age, 
mindful  only  of  a  world  which  he 
must  leave,  and  wholly  insensible  to 

g  4  every 
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every  source  of  brighter  hope  and  bet- 
ter gratitude. 

Sandwich  found  the  old  count  in  this 
careless  vein ;  and  some  of  his  opinions 
being  similar  to  his  own,  he  became  as 
great  a  favourite  as  was  his  nephew, 
Jourbert. 

Rosalie  D'Evereux  was  a  beautiful 
and  timid  girl;  her  features  were  French; 
but  they  were  the  finest  of  French  fea- 
tures. Her  disposition  was  indeed  suit- 
able to  that  calm  retired  shade  in  which 
she  had  been  reared ;  so  gentle  and 
shrinking,  that  every  one  who  saw  her 
became  her  preserver — became  interest- 
ed to  save  her  in  her  loveliness  from 
spoil,  and  blight,  and  sorrow. 

Sandwich  found  this  loveliness  in  its 
security,  and  he  met  it  with  admiration. 
Every  kindness  was,  to  the  heart  of 
Rosalie,  a  deep  obligation,  and  many 
kindnesses  wfcre  wrought  into  love. 

To  the  joy  of  Jourbert,  and  with  the 

consent 
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consent  of  the  county  a  close  and  fervent 
attachment  was  formed  between  Sand- 
wich and  Rosalie  ;  indeed,  the  count  re- 
garded the  future  protector  of  his  niece 
with  so  true  a  partiality,  that  he  includ- 
ed him  in  his  will ;  and  in  case  of  the 
decease  of  Jourbert  without  issue,  he 
left  him  heir  to  a  large  property,  which 
lie  had  placed  in  the  English  funds—* 
heir  to  all  his  disposable  means. 

We  have  said  that  the  count  had1 
worldly  wisdom.      He  had  for   some 
years  foreseen-  that  a  political  convulsion 
must  be  the  consequence*  of  the  exten- 
sion of  those  principles  which  he  himself' 
favoured,  and  of  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  his  country.  The  last  cause  would: 
urge  the  former ;   but  they  were  co-ope- 
rating causes,  and  their  effects,  he  knew,, 
would  be  the  confusion  of  right^nd  the 
transfer  of  property.     Ft>r  many  years,, 
therefore,. he  had  been  laying  up  for  the4 
evil  day,  and  at  the  time  of  which,  wb 
are  treating,  about  the  ninetieth  year  of 
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the  last  century,  the  truth  of  his  calcu- 
lation began  to  be  proved,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  his  proceeding  to  appear.  He 
had  about  forty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
English  funds,  and  to  this  sum  he  look- 
ed as  a  provision  either  for  Jourbert,  or 
for  Sandwich,  in  right  of  Rosalie. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  with 
a  pained  heart,  Sandwich  took  leave  of 
Rosalie.  The  beautiful  girl  hung  on  his 
neck ;  her  heart  beat  against  his ;  her 
eyes  too  were  fixed  on  his,  and  as  their 
tears  escaped,  every  glance  told  him  of 
her  sorrow  and  her  love.  — "  But  a 
month,"  said  he — *  but  a  month." 

"  Your  friends  will  love  you,"  said 
Rosalie,  "  and  they  will  not  spare  you 
then.  1  shall  look  for  you,  but  you  will 
not  come.  I  shall  watch  for  the  end  of 
lie  month ;  but  you  will  take  no  notice 
(«f  its  termination." 

Sandwich  took  her  handkerchief,  and 
wiper*"  her  eyes ;  he  placed  a  kiss  upon 
her  cheek  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

.    .  — "  Rosalie 
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— *  Rosalie  knows  her  power**  said  he ; 
"  she  never  can  be  forgotten :  the  heart 
that  she  has  reached  beats  only  for  her." 

Her  distress  increased  with  every  e£ 
fort  whkh  Sandwich  made  to  free  him* 
self  from  her  embraces,  and  to  tear  hi  it- 
self away.  He  tenderly  loved  her,  and 
so  much  did  he  feel  her  sorrow,  that 
with  the  communion  of  attached  hearts, 
he  sat  down  with  her  and  wept. 

The  emotions  of  intense  affection  are 
of  infinite  variety.  Rosalie  took  com- 
fort in  the  tears  of  Sandwich ;  she  watch- 
ed and  wiped  them  as  they  fell  At 
that  moment  the  recollection  of  her  gen- 
tle nature — of  all  her  kind  attentions — 
of  all  her  generous  cares,  and  looks,  and! 
words,  grew  so  full,  that  Sandwich  de- 
termined to  wave  his  duty  towards  his- 
cousin,  and  to  continue  at  D'Evereux. 

*  I  cannot  leave  you,'*  said  he:  "dry 
up  your  tears,  my  Rosalie.  Kings,.  cou~ 
sins,  duties—- what  are  they,  weighed 
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against  those  tears?    I  will  not  leave 
you,  Rosalie !  I  cannot  leave  you  P 

"  Now  then  you  shall  leave  me/' 
cried  Rosalie ;  "  your  grief  is  my  se- 
curity.    I  can  trust  you  for  a  month." 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  objected.  Ro- 
salie would  not  hold  him  from  his  duty 
to  his  cousin.  In  a  month  he  was  to 
return,  and  then  he  should  be  hers  for 
ever. 

Sandwich  departed ;  and  as  Rosalie 
turned  from  the  window,  at  which,  with 
strained  eyes,  she  had  been  watching, his 
departure,  she  saw  the  handkerchief  with 
which  she  had  caught  his  tears. — "Ah!" 
sighed  she,  "  as  the  poor  Maria  of  your 
own  countryman  dried  the  handkerchief 
in  her  bosom,  even  so,  I,  Sandwich,  will 
dry  your  tears  on  my  heart." 

The  fond  and  faithful  girl  put  the 
handkerchief  to  her  breast,  and  after- 
wards she  laid  it  up  among  her  precious 
Tolfes. 

-    Sandwich  had  now  been  more  than  a 

month 
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month  in  England.  Another  week,  and 
another,  his  visit  had  nearly  stretched 
to  two  months,  and  he  was  sitting  in  an 
arbour  of  the  park  of  Kingsdown  with 
Emily.  He  was  leaning  upon  an  arm 
of  the  seat ;  his  eyes  were  placed  with  an 
expression  of  much  melancholy  upon 
the  face  of  his  companion. 

Emily  had  gathered  some  wild  flowers, 
and  she  was  twining  them  into  a  chap- 
let.  She  looked  up  suddenly — "  Bless 
me  \"  cried  she,  "  you  almost  startle  me 
with  that  melancholy  gaze.  Sandwich, 
you  love  sadness." 

"  For  its  constancy,"  said  Sandwich : 
"  it  is  always  with  me.  I  wish  that  it 
would  leave  me,  for  you  hate  it." 

"  No,"  cried  Emily ;  "  now  and  then 
it  is  interesting  enough,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent,  if  you  can  give  me  some  pretty 
little  cause  of  sorrow — something  that  is 
not  too  powerful,  I  will  weep  you  tp 
your  heart's  desire." 

u  I  do  not  know  any  little  causes  of 

sorrow," 
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sorrow,"    said  Sandwich,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  know  any  great 
causes  of  sorrow?"  said  Emily. 

Sandwich  caught  her  hand  with  eager- 
ness—" And  do  you  hope  so  ?"  inquired 
he,  as  his  eyes  shot  fire,  and  fastened 
themselves  upon  her  countenance. 

"  Lack-a-daisy !"  cried  Emily,  u  you 
frighten  me — indeed  you  do.  I  lose  my 
breath  when  you  speak  with  such  sud- 
denness.    Where  got  you  the  habit  ?" 

w  Here !"  ejaculated  Sandwich,  with 
a  deep  and  solemn  tone.  He  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  seat,  and  again  relapsed 
into  though  tfulness. 
_  Emily  looked  upon  him ;  his  fine  face 
was  agitated— his  hat  had  dropped  off,, 
and  his  shining;  black  hair,  now  wafted 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  wind, 
exposed  its  length  and  lustre,  and  play- 
ed at  random  over  his  features.     It  was 

* 

a  face  for  gentleness,  to  sooth.    Emily 
had  never  seen  it  to  such  advantage. 

She 
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She  inclined  a  little  nearer,  that  she 
might  see  it  with  distinctness.  A  long 
curl  impeded  her  view ;  she  caught  it  as 
it  eddied  about,  and  raised  it  gently  be- 
tween her  fingers.  The  lips  upon  which 
she  looked  turned  into  a  smile. 

Sandwich  lifted  up  his  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  glance  of  Emily  sank  be- 
neath them. — "  Are  there  no  great  causes 
of  sorrow  ?"  whispered  he. 

"  I  fear,  indeed,  that  there  are,"  re- 
turned  Emily. 

She  felt  the  impropriety,  the  inexcu- 
sableness,  the  wickedness  of  her  confes- 
sion ;  and  throwing  down  her  chaplet  of 
wild  flowers,  she  hastened  through  some 
sudden  windings  of  the  walk,  and  reach- 
ed the  castle.  x 

Sandwich  felt  a  surprise,  in  which  no 
pleasure  should  have  mingled ;  nor 
should  he  have  felt  surprised.  The 
whold  tenor  of  his  conduct,  from  the  first 
week  of  his  arrival  at  the  castle,  had 
tended  to  such  an  admission.  That  in- 
clination 
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clination  which  he  should  hare  dreaded1, 
and  which  he  should  have  flown — which 
in  its  stubbornness  he  should  have  car-' 
ried  to  a  distance,  and  buried   in  his 
heart— that  inclination,  for  which  that 
heart  should  have  .  been   subjected  to 
every   mortification,    to   continual  pe- 
nance, he  had  nurtured  night  and  day- 
he  had  studied  in  its  extent,  and  cherish* 
ed  in  its  baseness.   An  admiration  which 
it  was  natural  to  feel,  it  was  right  to  in- 
dulge.    The  impulses  of  nature  were* 
too,  superior  to.  habit;  and  ingratitude, 
the  most  monstrous   ingratitude,   was 
considered  as  a  venial  crime,  in  compari* 
soil  to  any  effort  by  which   the  heart 
bright  be  subdued.     Every  look,  there- 
fore, every  word  and  action,  had  tend* 
ed   to  the?  formation  of  an  impression 
on   the  heart  of  Emily,  ,which  must; 
if  it   should  be  made,  be  the-  ruin  of 
her   happiness.      The  consequences  of 
6uch  an    impression,  were  seen ;    they 
must  be  very  sad,  very,  unfortunate,  per- 
haps 
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haps  very  calamitous.  They  might  be 
avoided  by  an  immediate  absence.  But 
this  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  feeling — of 
nature ;  and  against  such  a  sacrifice  im- 
perative feeling,  powerful  nature,  rebel- 
led.  The  actor  in  this  evil  would  be 
the  only  sufferer.  Yes,  he  again  would 
be  a  victim— doubly  a  victim :  for  the 
danger  which  threatened  others — it  must 
take  its  course ;  restraint  could  not  be 
practised  upon  sovereign  nature. 

Sandwich  was  engaged  in  these  thoughts 
when  his  generous  cousin  and  benefac- 
tor—when  Orland,  unheard  and  unob- 
served, took  a  seat  by  his  side. — "  Look 
up !"  said  he,  "  look  up,  my  meditative 
youth,  and  let  me  share  your  specula- 
tions." 

Sandwich  even  shuddered  at  the  voice 
of  his  cousin,  and  for  once,  once  again, 
that  trace  of  the  Deity,  which  for  some 
years  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  erase 
from  his  heart,  deepened  in  his  heart, 
and  in   a  sensation  of  pain  and  terror, 

awoke 
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awoke  a  right  and  reasonable  feeling.  A 
feint  tinge  overspread  his  countenance, 
and  his  eyes  fell  from  the  glance  of  Or- 
land. 

"  Some  indefinable  feeling,"  said  St. 
Malo,  good-naturedly,  "  some  thought 
which  is  too  rich  for  participation,  and 
too  exquisite  for  speech  !" 

"  You  are  happy,  Orland,  and  there- 
fore you  jeer  me." 

"  And  why,"  asked  Orland,  "  are  you 
so  unhappy  as  not  to  jeer  again  ?" 

"  It  is  my  custom,"  said  Sandwich, 
"  to  keep  my  troubles  for  my  own  re- 
flection ;  those  which  I  cannot  conceal 
must  be  known  ;  but  for  those  which  I 
can  hide,  why  I  keep  them ;  for  I  am 
neither  so  weak  as  to  desire  pity,  nor  «o 
vain  as  to  hope  relief." 

"  Your  opinions,  Sandwich,  are  gene- 
rally favourite  ones ;  they  either  spring 
from  first  feeling,  of  which  you  are  an 
advocate,  or  they  are  the  result  of  medi- 
tation, and  therefore  a  matured  offspring. 

But 
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But  for  your  custom  of  keepingyour  trou- 
bles to  yourself,  I  do  not  see  its  wisdom. 

• 

Either  you  are  fond  of  these  troubles,  or 
you  are  mistaken  in  them.  Now,  if  they 
be  matters  of  mere  private  indulgence, 
keep  them— -keep  them ;  if  not,  let  me 
know  them ;  for  remember  that  a  maun- 
tarn  was  never  removed  by  an  indivi- 
dual.   United  efforts  become  powerful." 

"  It  »  not  you  who  can  assist  me,  Or- 
land." 

«  That,"  said  Orland,  "  we  shall  see. 
Look  here,"  continued  he,  as  he  took 
irom  his  breast  a  couple  of  papers,  "  look 
here.  You  are  my  brother,  Sandwich. 
Once  you  was  my  ward;  but  now  you 
are  grown  beyond  my  trust." 

Sandwich  turned  his  dark  eyes  upon 
St.  Malo  with  a  strange  meaning. 

Orland  continued — M  Our  feelings  are 
the  same ;  our  interests  must  for  ever  be 
connected.  It  is  time  for  you  now  to 
quit  Caen  entirely— " 

*  You 
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"  You  must  excuse  me,"  interrupted 
Sandwich,  with  a  look  of  more  manly 
pride  than  brotherly  feeling. 

"  I  know/'  continued  St  Malo,  "  that 
you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  time 
and  actions.  But  do  not  be  testy  with 
me,  Sandwich ;  I  am  speaking  to  one 
over  whom  I  would  exercise  my  love, 
and  not  my  command." 

u  Well,  well,  Orland,  you  know  I  hate 
business ;  and  at  the  present        " 

*  Ay,"  continued  St  Malo,  "  at  the 
present  you  may  hate  business;  but  I  will 
hope  that  it  is  no  general  hate,  no  com- 
mon hate ;  for  we  have  occasion  to  re- 
member of  how  much  consequence  bu- 
siness has  been  to  our  family ;  and  where 
there  are  no  other  means " 


Sandwich  leaped  from  his  seat— 
"  You  have  found  out  some  very  suffi- 
cient causes  of  trouble  for  me,  Orland," 
exclaimed  Sandwich,  "  and  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  success  of  your  inquiries. 
Now  then,  I  will  say,  good  evening  !* 

"  No ; 
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"  No ;  stop  a  minute,*'  cried  St.  Ma- 
lo,  extending  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 
*•  Have  I,"  inquired  Orland,  "  guess- 
ed the  subject  of  your  serious  medita- 
tion ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Sandwich,  "  if  you 
must  be  curious,  I  will  say  that  you 
have." 

"  How  shall  I  live  ?"  said  St.  Malp, 
as  his  eyes  became  bright  with  tears. 
•*  How  shall  I  live  ?  must  indeed  be  a 
serious  question;  and  when  I  see  one  to 
whom  it  has  often  been  a  necessary  ques- 
tion, God  knows  that  my  heart  turns  to- 
wards him,  and  I  wonder  for  why  I  -am 
rich  P 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  Sand* 
wich  felt  affected,  but  a  false  pride  kept 
him  from  any  outward  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  sensations.  .    ' 

Orland  .  recommenced-—  "  But  now, 
Sandwich,  I  am  not  rich.  You  smile. 
I  understand  your  Jrteaning.  It  is  very 
true  thajt  in  comparison  with,  him  who 

has 
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has  nothing,  I  am  rich ;  and  it  is  also 
very  true,  that  it  appears w 

u  Once  more,  good  evening  !"  inter- 
rupted Sandwich ;  "  my  temper  is  unso- 
cial." 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  unkind,"  said 
Orland,  as  he  put  the  two  papers  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  breast  into  the 
hand  of  his  cousin.  The  first  was  a 
grant  of  four  hundred  pounds  aryear  for 
life,  and  the  last  was  a  written  autho- 
rity for  a  quarterly  application  to  Worse- 
love,  either  in  person  or  by  his  agents. 

As  Sandwich  read  the  documents— 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  unkind/'  said 
Orland,  "  and  form  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion of  my  love.  This  foolish  affiur  has 
given  me  more  anxiety  than  you  can 
well  imagine ;  and  ail  I  wanted,  when 
you  interrupted  me,  was  to  prepare  you 
for  the  smallness  of  the  gift.  I  was  rich, 
Sandwich  ;  but  I  am  not.  rich.  The  li- 
quidation of  some  debts,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  castky  murt  he  my  apology. 

When 
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When  I  shall  have  sold  mv  West-India 
estates,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  giant 
of  greater  worth.    Till  then " 

"  Till  then  !"  iterated  Sandwich,  as 
his  heart  softened  with  the  generosity 
of  his  father,  friend,  and  brother,  and  as 
his  eyes  were  moistened  with  the  dew  of 
thankfulness  and  gratitude — "  Till  then 
I  must  live  on,  increasing  my  unredeem- 
able debt,  and  embarrassing  my  gene- 
rous benefactor.  No,  Orland,  what  you 
have  allowed  me  shall  suffice,  till  I  can 
repay  all,  and  meet  you  on  more  equal 
grounds." 

He  recollected  the  bequests  of  count 
DTEvereux ;  he  remembered  Jourbert, 
Rosalie,  and  he  combined  their  remem- 
brance with  that  of  his  late  guilty  medi- 
tations. He  could  have  flown  from  the 
presence  of  his  cousin,  from  the  basfcte, 
to  those  kind  and  generous  friends  of 
another  land,  who  wondered  at,  and 
grieved-  &*  his  absence.  His  impulse 
wa*of  virtue;  but  his  habits  were  »of 
'J.-.v  vice. 
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vice.  He  would  have  died  for  his 
friends ;  but  by  a  present  violence  to  his 
feelings,  where  the  occasion  was  not 
wide  and  public,  he  would  not  consult 
the  interests  of  those  friends.  His  heart 
and  his  imagination  were  always  on  the 
stretch,  even  while  both  disdained,  as 
trifles,  forms  and  things  which  the  world 
considered  important.  The  vanity  of 
going  his  own  path,  and  of  making  that 
a  new  one,  was  one. of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  his  life.  At  this  moment  he 
would  freely  have  surrendered  the  whole 
that  he  enjoyed  through  the  benevolence 
of  his  cousin,  and  have  taken  his  ehance, 
in  common  with  birds  and  beasts,  for 
the  aupply  of  necessary  aliment  to  na- 
ture ;  but  he  would  not  obey  his  duty, 
fly  from  the  castle,  and  in  his  absence 
cott&ult  hiss .  cousin's  peace,  'and  his  Ro- 
salie's happiness*  No !  If  he  had  so 
flown  from  the  castle,  some  speculative 
notion  would  have  prevailed  against 
d;uty,.WQuld  hare  beautified  danger*  and. 

would 
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would  have  sublimated  crime,— "My 
college  allowance  of  two  hundred  a-year 
shall  suffice,"  said  he;  "my  expendi- 
ture decreases  as  my  years  extend.  Ma- 
ny of  the  purposes  of  life  to  which  others 
dedicate  their  time  and  means,  are  unob- 
served by  me.  With  you  I  will  go  far- 
ther on  the  road  of  acknowledgment, 
and  say,  they  are  despised  by  me.  I  do 
not  go  out  of  my  way  to  add  to  those 
who  smile  where  there  is  no  mirth,  and, 
weep  when  they  feel  no  sadness.  In 
the  society  of  my  friends,  or  in  the  lone- 
liness in  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  re- 
member them,  I  find  as  much  happiness 
as  I  permit  myself  to  expect ;  and  be-, 
cause  my  means  cannot  be  extended  by 
my  own  efforts,  I  feel  their  sufficiency." 

w  This  is  pride,  Sandwich  ;  but  it  is. 
not  wisdom— it  is  not  affection,"  return- 
ed  Orland.  *  But  let  us  dispose  of  one. 
part  of  our  argument  first.  This  addi- 
tional grant  you  must  accept ;  I  do  not 
ask  you  of  your  occasions ;  it  is  not  the 

vol.  ii.  H  duty 
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duty  of  man  to  collect  much,  and  to  dig* 
tribute  nothing.  There  sure  many  ways 
into  which  the  superabundance  of  an 
income  may  run,  and  to  good  effect." 

Stodwich,  with  much  composure,  put 
the  papers,  into  his  pocket. 

*•  But  now,  Sandwich,"  continued  Or- 
land,  "now  for  the  more  material  part 
of  my  errand ;  I  have  sought  an  occa- 
sion of  unfolding  my  hopes  of)  you*  A 
station  at  a  foreign  court  is  what  I  have 
ever  destined  you  to,-  and; " 

"Oh,  hush!  hush!  hush!"  cried 
Sandwich*  as  his  brows  gathered,  but 
could  i  not  conceal  the  fire  of  scorn  and 
hate  which  glittered  beneath  them. 
"'Yen*  pain  me!  you.,  incense  me  be-, 
yond  all  forms  of  <  utterance !  If  there 
be  any  -  radical  arttipathy  in  nature, 
sorely  it  exists  in  my  feelings  against 
courts— against  modes  and  laws— against 
all  that  i  buzz  and  stir  which  one  man 
makes 'about  another,  for  the  great  pur- 
pose of  furthering .  his  base  existence. 

You 
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Yoii  will  say*  that  I  atn  inconsistent — 
that  but  now  you  fbiinii  me  with  a  de- 
spondinglo6k^  considerihg  and  bewail- 
ing' mjr  necessities,  yet  that  I  think  the 
fbrtrfs:  <jf  Hfeil  fcliit  subjects  of  ridicule, 
and  itfc  business  biit  a  matter  of  con- 
tempt. Take  your  pleasure  as  to  what 
you  think  irie ;  this  is  the  light  in  which 
I  would  bd  considered — That  I  should 
be  upon  this  earth  a  burthen  to  any 
man,  it  must  be  my  affliction.  I  find 
myself,  according  to  every  grave  esti- 
mate,' my  brother's  peer.  Now  I  have 
the  s^in£  wants  as  my  brother ;  but  I 
have  not  the  same  means  with  which  to 
an&foter  them;  the  deficiency  preceded 
my  ekiSteftcg-^-I  protest  against  it;  I 
ani  an  unwilling  party  to  it ;  but  since 
I  am  here,  I  must  live.  Now  either  I 
must  struggle  in  this  world  alone,  or  ac- 
cept of  your  bounty;  I  do  accept  your 
bbimty;  it  ik  the  offering  of  one  bro- 
ther to1  another.  If  the  Power  that  sent 
me  here  naked,  should  of  its  own  will, 

h  2  and 
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and  in  its  own  way,  send  me  the  portion 
which  it  has  withheld,  I  should,  as  is  the 
custom,  '  cast  the  superflux'  to  you  in 
way  of  payment;  but  till  some  such 
time  arrive,  I  must  be  your  debtor ;  for 
this  must  be  understood— I  will  not  be 
confined  to  station.  I  will  not  bow  to 
puppets,  for  the  sake  of  the  gilding 
which  their  condescension  might  shake 
upon  my  suppleness." 

"  Sandwich !  Sandwich  !  I  begin  to 
fear!"  cried Orlarid. 

"  Fear  what  ?"  shouted  Sandwich,  as 
he  glared  with  the  triumph  of  a  violent 
and  proud  soul — "fear  what  ?" 

"My  own  heart,"  replied  Orland, 
"  since  I  must  mistrust  your  principles." 

"  That  is  reasonable,"  answered  Sand- 
wich ;  "  but  you  are  more  in  danger  from 
the  first  than  the  last." 

"  I  must  consider,"  continued  St. 
Malo;  "  your  opinions  have  a  form 
which  is  new  to  me;  but  nature  and 
reason  prompt  me  to  fear  them." 

"  Beyond 
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"  Beyond  the  moment  they  shall  not 
surprise  you." 

u  I  believe,  indeed,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated rather  to  dazzle  than  to  inform ; 
but  they  are  nevertheless  dangerous." 

With  a  look  of  high  offende— «  They 
shall  not  harm  you !"  exclaimed  Sand- 
wich. 

u  I  do  not  know  that,"  returned  St. 
Malo ;  "  every  one  to  whom  they  are  re- 
peated must  be  interested  in  them.  Opi- 
nions govern  society,  and  upon  their 
wisdom  depends  the  safety  of  society. 
I  am  grieved  and  offended,  Sandwich  !" 

*  If  your  grief  had  cause,  I  should  la- 
ment it,"  answered  Sandwich ;  "  if  your 
offence  were  warranted,  I  should  excuse 
it"  He  threw  down  the  records  of  Or- 
land's  gifts-—"  There !"  said  he,  "  your 
generosity  must  not  be  more  active  than 
your  confidence." 

"  This  is  a  child's  work,"  cried  Or- 
land ;  "  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with 

h8  it— 
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it — passion,  every  thing  I-^tfty,  Sand- 
wich !" 

Sandwich  turned  back,  and  looked 
sternly  at  his  Ijenevqlent  cqusin.  Qr- 
land's  heart  failed ;  for  a  while  be  could 
not  speak.  At  last—"  You  jhave,"  said 
Jhe,  "  disappointed  all  iny  hopes" 

"  They  were  of  a  nature  to  be  disap- 
pointed," replied  ttye  ungr^cio.qs  rela- 
tion ;  "  they  were  too  majpy  and  tqo 
weak." 

"  It  may  be  a  true  dl/eqBrij^qp,"  an- 
swered St.  Malo,  M  but  it  is  not  a  kind 


one." 


"  I  endeavoured  at  its  fruth*"  (^serv- 
ed Sandwich. 

"  Ah !"  continued  Qrjapd,  "  tr^tjbt  i? 
worthy  of  your  effopts.  ^p  inflexibly 
true ;  I  can  desire  po  more." 

"  If  a  brother  v?£re  here,  fee  $}Q}d4  ijWt 
express  his  doubts,"  e?cjaiipe4  Sand- 
wich, with  a  ftightfp]  frp\yn. 

"  Allow  a  qousir^  to  declare  Ijis  hopes. 

Sandwich," 
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Sandwich,"  returned  St  Malo,  "  artddo 
not  refuse  him  your  hand  because  he 
hopes,  yet  fears  for  your  happiness." 

Sandwich  .gave  his  hand  to  Orland, 
while  the  letter  once  more  took  the  deed 
of  gift ;  and  presenting  it  — "  Sand- 
wich," he  continued*  "  the  opinions 
which  now  and  then  I  have  heard  you 
express,  I  have  believed  to  be  but  the 
offspring  of  that  pride  which  we  some- 
times allow  to  superior  powers,  or  of 
that  love  of  contradiction  which  wiH 
surprise  us  with  the  moment ;  nor  do  I 
yet  believe  this  perversity  to  be  convic- 
tion. If  you  be  sincere  in  the  princi- 
ples which  you  profess*  I  must  rely  no 
more  upon  your  strength ;  for  it  will  be 
apparent  that  you  adopt  aily  guide  ra- 
ther th&n  tMt  of  experience,  ahd  are  in- 
fluenced by  any  motives  rather  than 
those  of  established  wisdom  and  acknow- 
ledged truth,  One  word— one  word  !— 
This  is  not  the  place  for  argument;   But 

H  4  I  will 
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I  will  tell  you  this : — to  him  whose  feel- 
ings are  not  impressed  with  the  fallacy  of 
your  tenets,  argument  must  be  address 
in  vain.  For  the  object  of  your  educa- 
tion— if  you  relinquish  it — I  can  say  no 
more.  My  power  cannot  be  yours, 
but  my  regard  shall." 

"  My  opinions,"  said  Sandwich,  some 
little  affected  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  cousin's  continual  generosity,"  "  my 
opinions  I  am  never  forward  to  declare, 
because  I  know  that  they  war  against 
those  of  my  brethren.  That  I  think 
them  right,  must  be  shown  by  my  ad- 
herence to  them — that  they  are  right, 
will  be  seen  in  their  result  One  prin- 
ciple, I  am  sure,  must  be  a  consequence 
of  them*-— that  of  continual  gratitude  for 
all  your  brotherly  love  and  kind  wishes, 
Orland.     To  you  I  must  be  true." 

*'  You  will !  you  will !"  eagerly  cried 
out  Orland,  for  he  tenderly  loved  his 
cousin,  and  he  was  fond  to  magnify 

every 
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every  gleam  of  virtue  which  shot  from 
his  heart  into  an  established— a  wonder- 
ful excellence. 

At  this  moment  Emily  came  out  to' 
meet  them.  She  had  sat  watching  for 
their  approach,  till  her  impatience  had 
grown  beyond  endurance ;  and  now  she 
came  out  with  a  light  step  and  a  merry 
countenance  to  meet  her  favourites.— 
*  Among  the  many  subjects  which  you 
have  been  canvassing,"  said  she,  '?  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  have 
mentioned  me  ?" 

*  Too  trifling,  too  trifling,  much  too 
trifling,"  said  St.  Malo^with  a  smile,  in 
which  his  excessive  affection  was  visible. 

"  Well,  it  is  no  matter  of  desert,  I 
know,"  cried  Emily,  "  only  I  had  a 
fancy  that  people's  thoughts,  one  of  an- 
other, were  now  and  then  connected  by 
a  chain  of  sympathy." 

"  You  then  have  been  thinking  of  lis?" 
inquired  her  husband. 

h  5  *  Of 
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44  Of  ope  of  you,"  replied  Eipoily. 

"  It  matters  not  of  whjteb#  for  we  are 
one,"  said  Orland,  as  he  beW  ojat  lpj£ 
hand  to  Sandwich.. 

u  Licence  and  authority  !w  excVujnedt 
Emily,  as  she,  left  her  husband,  an^ 
drew  her  arm  through  that  pf  tig  cousin. 

It  happened  that,  at  this:  njpment  Oj:- 
land  caught  a,  view  pf  tfte  npw,  woi£# 
which  he  had)  ^ommenpecL  aft  the  castle. 
He  loitered  behind  a  J&tl&whilg,  to.con: 
aider  of  their  effect 

Emily  looked  back,  and)  qa\g.  ip,  iftl)fit 
way  he  was  engaged* — "  Thfe  layipg  to- 
gether of  brick  andj^n^"  said  she,  'Ms 
an  unaccountable  taste.  Whaii  nq%,  ace 
Orland's  thoughts?" 

"Brick  and  stope !,  brick  and  stp^e!T 
observed:  Sandwich*  as,  he-  allowed:  hif 
lip  to.  curl  with.  an.  expression  of  qqqt 
tempt. 

'f.And  we  .are  iathe.diatanoer-rrwhat  ?" 
asked  Emily. 

*  Lime 
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"  Lime  and  mould,  or  a  workman's 
leather  apron  *  bo  more,"  replied  Sand- 
wich. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  such  took  ?" 
again  asked  Emily. 

"Qh*  vfcsy  possible!  very  certain!' 
answered  Sandwich,  He  continued^"  I 
hay  e,  "Emily,  so  thorough  a  contempt  for 
aft  the  little*  but  important  businesses 
of  manwfor  those  things  whieh  make 
him  happy,  and  make  him  proud,  that 
I  am  not  adapted  for  life.  Though  I  % 
cannot  leave  the  world,  I  must  leave 
yoi^Erfiily." 

"  And  do  y oui  call  me  one  of  the  lit- 
tie  businesses  of  man?"  inquired  Emily , 
with*  mUch  simplicity ;  "  am  I  one  of 
the  thingB  which  make  him  happy *  and 
which  maibe  him  proud?" 

"  Ho  who  knows  what  you  are  must 
be  proud  of  you,"  answered  Sandwich ; 
44  but  he  who  knows  you  not,  compre- 
hend* you  ih;  his  views  of  lime  arid 
mould*  and  leather  aprons/7 

h6  "If 
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"  If  you  know  me,  and  are  proud  of 
me,  why  then  would  you  leave  me  TT 
asked  Emily. 

*  Because  I  cannot  think  as  others 
think,  and  so  cannot  act  as  others  act 
What  is  lovely,  I  am  inclined,  by  nature 
and  by  habit,  to — love." 

He  hesitated  as  he  spoke  the  last 
word ;  it  was  to  him  a  natural  declara- 
tion, and  therefore  it  was  not  repre- 
hensible. 

Emily  hung ,  down  her  head ;  a  deep 
crimson  passed  over  her  cheeks;  her 
breast  heaved  with  an  agitated  motion. 
She  had  suffered  herself  to  hear  her  lord 
spoken  of  unworthily,  and  she  had  not 
felt  resentment  Now  her  feelings  were 
confused — her  thoughts  .were  many  and 
clashing ;  she  was  rather  perplexed  than 
pained,  and  she  was  more  surprised  than 
pleased. 

Orland  turned  to  follow.  He  saw 
the  two  beings  whom  he  loved  best  to- 
gether, and  in  cordial  conversation.    It 

was 
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was  the  very  bliss  of  his  life  to  see  and 
to  create  union  and  happiness.  He  re- 
collected the  principles  of  Sandwich,  and 
he  pleased  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
engaging  Emily  on  his  side  in  the  work 
of  conviction  —  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  our 
affection  must  win  back  the  heart  of  Sand- 
wich to  reason  and  duty — to  the  love  of 
loyalty,  our  country,  and  our  religion. 
Then,  indeed,  shall  I  be  St  Malo  the 
Happy!"    . 


.  r 

«   ■ 


CHAP- 
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«Qo)kilLth#  phy«iciao, 


Striken  through  my  throat;  jet,  with  my  latest  breath 
TO  thunder  in  thine  «ar  my  just  complaint, 
And  tell  thee^to  %  faoe^  that  th<w  dbtt'ilU 

£#*&fiSPSA&£. 

The  thoughts  are  the  enemies  of  virtue. 
In  solitude  and  in  society  their  tendency- 
is  evil ;  and  the  task  of  purifying  them, 
and  of  giving  them  a  good  direction,  is 
our  first,  and  last,  and  greatest  difficulty. 
Emily  carried  such  thoughts  into  re- 
tirement as  warred  against  her  peace; 
yet  were  they  gratifying  to  her  vanity, 
and  in  so  far  they  were  a  pleasure.     She 

was  sensible  of  an  increasing  delight  in 

* 

the  presence  of  Sandwich.    But  he  was 

a  relation ;  he  was  her  husband's  ward 

and  favourite.     His  manners  were  in- 

'•  -:      "  teresting; 


teW^W  y.  «*&  $P£  mehuichply  wbjej* 
oSSaiiowWy  varied  befcre.  the  witness 
of  W,  ar/fcnt  difippsitfon,.  jnduced  fyer 
pity,  even  while  it  tempted  her  wonder. 
V&  WS.d&%:  t9P%  «M?fl  singularity  of  his 
opinions*  as,  at  times,  in  defiance  of  hjs 
lp^it^al:ijese^e,%theyappeaifed>  e#eUjed 
he*  c^iosity,.  an*  prompted;  he*  91** 
tfpjv  ^ft  trujth,,  he  was  just  amiable 
enough  *£>  command,  b^r  afttentjpp, ,  and 
he,  was.  sufficiently  unaccountable  to 
enchajn  i*.  Qujj»s4ly  became  habfo 
a»d  w^nde^- became  respect  Qrlajid 
IqsJ;  by,  a  comparison,  Tljere;  was,  no 
iRffatgg  about  hlSinajtujevOfi  b^s,  curcim*- 
stance*/,,  and,  those  w^PfCou^  not  b?  sat 
tis£e&  witfc  honesty  aj^.candpur,  opujd 
npfc  M  about  hun  ^qaus^.for  their,  afr 

rflqujrfld,  to.  be,,  stripgy,  governed, .  or,  if 
*Wuld,specu}atei  upon,  ot^  object,  if; 
wpujd  n^  e^iterpr^  a^d  it  w,quld 
<*o9$G,ifg  ^d,  uncppsfii^f^of  the  dag- 
ger,   Itf.w^uld.  nptj,  b^  satisfied ,  wjfh,  a 

mild 
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mild  and  steady  light ;  gloom  or  glare 
would  be  its  choice;  nor  would  it  ac- 
knowledge its  folly  till  it  mourned  its 
loss. 

Orland  suffered  by  a  comparison  with 
Sandwich,  and  fell  lower  and  lower  in 
the  affections  of  Emily ;  he  knew  not 
this— -Emily  knew  not  this;  but  Sand- 
wich knew  it;  and,  if  in  compliance 
with  his  duty  towards  his  benefactor, 
and  towards  his  Rosalie,  he  had  flown 
from  the  castle  when  he  had  first  become 
conscious  of  it,  he  would  have  saved  the 
happiness  of  two  families.  But  no! 
Emily  differed  from  all  of  her  sex  that 
he  had  ever  known.  Her  gaiety  was 
feeling;  her  grief  was  not  dulness. 
When  it  Appeared  that  her  meaning 
was  but  to  amuse,  she  reached  the  af- 
fections. When  she  played  with  the 
fancy,  she  touched  the  heart.  In  every 
thing  which  she  looked  and  said,  there 
was  soul;  and  from  one  so  gifted,  he 
could  not  fly.    First  he  taught  her  to 

laugh 
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laugh  at  Orland's  consistency,  then  to 
despise  his  meekness— first  to  mistrust 
his  taste,  then  to  undervalue  his  abilities 
and  his  goodness ;  and,  finally,  to  dislike 
his  love.  But  this  was  a  slow  work; 
more  weeks  passed  before  it  was  accom- 
plished; and  even  then  its  accomplish- 
ment was  not  acknowledged.  Orland 
would  present  himself  as  a  most  tender 
and  filial  son  towards  that  father  of  whom 
Emily  was  proud,  and  the  affection  and 
duty  of  the  wife  would  revive.  But 
evil  inclinations  never  pause  of  them- 
selves; if  they  be  not  checked  by  our 
own  efforts,  on,  on  they  go  to  the  gulf 
of  misery,  dragging  along  with  them 
the  hopes  of  this  life  and  of  eternity. 

The  little  remaining  joy  which  Emily 
had  in  the  presence  of  Orland  soon  less- 
ened into  nothing,  when  its  decline  was 
allowed ;  and  yet,  as  the  object  of  her 
attentions  was  always  before  her,  she 
knew  not  how  complete  a  transfer  'of 
affections  she  had  made.  At  last  Or- 
land 


land  jparceived  her  neglect  of  painting 
and  Hausier,  be  found,  too,  that  he  was 
not  so  frequently  palled  upon  to  read  to 
her.  He  fancied  that  the  pleasures  of 
the  day  were  not  so  varied — that  they 
sooner  passed,  and  were  more  vapid; 
he  complained  <of  this  change.— "My 
Emily  loses  her  spirits,  and  forgets  her 
paintings,  her  piano,  and  her  books," 
said  he;  "why  is  this?  And  I,  too, 
found  myself  sitting  alone  to-day  for 
two  hours,  without  any  pleasing  intru- 
sion—why was  this  ?"  , 

Emily  felt  it  necessary  to  conceal  her 
fece ;  fbr  the  suddenness  of  the  question 
surprised  her  in  her  security,  and  aroused 
for  the  first  time  a  full  consciousness  of 
her  great  imprudence. 

"  It  certainly  is  so,"  said  low!  Kings- 
down  ;  "  Emily  is  no'w  very  neglectful ; 
she  has  not  finished  the  moonlight  view 
of  the  chapel ;  and  where  she  '  consorts,' 
as  Tibalt  says,  I  have  no  fancy." 
.  -  ' '  I  <&n  tell  you,"  said  Sandwich. 

"  Do 
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"  Do  so ;  do  !"  cried  the  old  lord ; 
"  turn  king's  evidence,  for  I  believe  that 
you  are  in  the  plot." 

"I  cannot  ,deny  it,"  returned  Sand*- 
^ich,  as  he  felt  his  cheeks  bipn,  $nd  as 
foe  grew  most  desirous  to  conceal  .his 
con&sion ;  "  J  cannot  deny  it !  I  am  w 
earnest  actor  in  the  plot." 

"Very  well,  very  |wrell!w  exclaimed 
the  old  nqbleman ;  v  you  can  discover 
tjbe  jvhole  secret  then.  I  have  no  gneat 
option  flf  such  re^eggdes ;  but  be  ho- 
i^estTrbe  honest !" 

"4y>*y!'?  cried  Orland,  "be honest! 
Qaths  are  but  littl^  binding  to  the  crafty 
—be  honest  P 

"  Emily,"  answered  Sandwich,  "  has 
bqen  so  w^ed,  th^t  she  has  pot  hoped 
for  the  forgiveness  of  the .  formal,  or 
sought  the  sympathy  of  the  wisp.  She 
has  wandered  from  uniformity  tQ  variety 
—she  has  forsaken  the  4??w^pg~ro0m  for 
the  §ea  or  sk|^— she  ^s  Jaeen  following 

the 
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the  fawn,  or  learning  economy  from  the 
ant — she  has  been  conversing  with  the 
wind,  or  listening  where  the  water  makes 
the  pleasantest  sound.  Indeed,  she  has 
been  guilty  of  natural  delights ;  and  Na- 
ture, as  she  has  received  her  worship, 
must  be  called  to  hear  her  judg- 
ment." 

"  I  believe,  Orland,"  said  the  old  lord, 
as  he  fondly  turned  towards  his  son,  *  I 
believe  that  if  we  were  called  to  account 
for  our  occupations,  we  could  acquit 
ourselves  more  satisfactorily..  Their  de- 
lights haye  been  weak  and  transient — 
they  must  end  with  one  season,  while 
we  have  been  preparing  for  cold  days 
and  for  stormy  nights.  We  have  been 
strengthening  our  towers,  and  securing 
our  home." 

u  We  have  not  asked  you  for  a  de- 
fence," said  Emily. 

"  Because  you  have  discovered  no 
fault,"  returned  the  old  lord.    «  Now  we 

have 
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have  found  your  fault  in  your  idleness  ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  your  defence." 

"  I  will  sing  it  to  you,"  cried  Emily, 
as  she  went  to  her  harp.  "  It  is  a  song 
which  I  learned  yesterday : — 


LOVE. 

What  think  you  my  love  like  the  adamant  seated, 
In  earth's  deepest  bosom,  dull,  rugged,  and  drear; 

By  tempests  assailed,  or  the  softer  winds  greeted, 
Lies  buried,  unchangeably  fixed,  and  severe  ? 

Alas  !  gentle  essence — the  nymphs  that  were  bounded 
By  such  silken  wires  as  those  of  the  vine, 

Were  by  fetters,  harsh  fetters,  insulted,  surrounded, 
Compared  with  the  laws  which  contract  its  design. 

Tis  paced  like  the  breath  of  the  south,  but  still 
changing 

Its  form  and  its  hue,  as  the  clouds  of  the  west, 
When  the  swift-sloping  sun  their  glad  tints  disarranging, 

They  blush  at  the  touch  of  their  monarch  and  guest. 

Learn  this  of  my  love — Like  the  gay  dapper  fairy, 
The  place  of  its  rest  is  the  home  of  its  ease; 

But  its  flights  and  its  fancies  are  free,  wild,  and  airy, 
When  it  pleases  to  trifle,  or  trifles  to  please." 


<c 


Then 
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"  Then  fly  away  with  it  !*  cried  the 
old  lord ;  "  for  if  it  be  so  uncertain  and 
capricious,  it  is  not  worth  the  seeking 
when  you  have  it  not — it  is  not  worth 
the  keeping  when  you  have  it." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Orland,  "  its  possession 
must  be  slippery ;  and  at  last,  perhaps, 
like  its  venerable  but  volatile  relation, 
Master  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  after  leading 
a  man  astray,  it  may  laugh  at  leaving 
him  to  his  chin's  point  in  difficulties." 

"  Do  not  follow  it,"  said  Emily,  as  she 
continued  carelessly  to  play  upon  her 
instrument. 

I  do  not  know,"  rejoined  Orland; 
our  pursuits  are  often  visionary,  and 
those  which  give  us  the  most  amuse- 
ment are  perhaps  the  best." 

"  To  amuse  !"•  returned  Emily ;  "  we 
pay  actors  to  amuse  us!  Then  there 
are  people  with  whom  we  participate; 
between  ourselves  and  the  first  there  is 
no  necessary  union:1* 

"  What 
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"  What  is  the  inference,  Emily  ?n  to 
quired  Orland. 

"That,"  returned  Ertiily,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  touch  the  strings  of  the  harp — 
"that  the  occupation  of  playing  upon 
these  strings  is  an  amusement;  but  it 
requires  a  portion  of  the  soul  of  music 
to  understand  and  to  relish  the  notes 
which  these  keys  produce." 

This  was  a  specimen  ef  that  feeling 
and  sentiment  which  Emily  had  of  late 
acquired;  Sandwich  understood  it ;  he 
looked  at  Emily.  In  a  momentary  ex- 
change of  glances,  much  was  told  which 
was  derogatory  of  real  worth,  and  in  fa- 
vow  of  fancied  merit.  But  this  ex- 
change of  glances  was  unobserved  by 
Orland ;  he,  before  the  close  of  Emily's 
observation,  had  been  catted  to  the  con- 
templation of  some  other  object  by  the 
old  lord. 

*    Emily  continued  to  sing,  in  an  enthu- 
siastic but  delightful  strain,  such  airs  to 

Sandwich 
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Sandwich  as  had  often  chained  his  atten- 
tion and  won  his  applause. 

But  there  was  one  at  the  castle  who 
was  most  unhappy — one  whose  love  was 
ever  waking  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  Kingsdowns— one  whose  soul 
rested  on  Heaven  and  on  Emily — the 
chaplain,  Luton. 

Luton  disliked  Sandwich.  From  the 
first,  he  had  observed  and  doubted  the 
meaning  of  his  dark  glances.  He  had 
seen  sarcasm,  scorn,  selfishness,  pride, 
and  all  unamiable  feelings,  prevailing  in 
his  looks,  with  the  licence  of  a  high  self- 
estimation.  He  had  noted  his  attach- 
ment fo  Emily,  and  he  had  long  feared 
for  her  inexperienced  and  lively  spirit. 
We  have  sometimes  seen  the  anxiety  of 
that  good  man  for  his  pupil ;  we  have 
seen  him  trembling  for  that  gaiety  of 
her  disposition,  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  restrain;  and  when  her 
gaiety  has  become .  wildness,  we  have 

noticed 
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noticed  his  terrors ;  he  knew  not  of  any 
imperfection  in  his  favourite ;  he  could 
not  have  been  shown  one.  Her  liveli- 
ness might  be  a  misfortune,  and  for  that 
he  feared. 

It  had  ever  been  a  particular  pleasure 
with  him  to  follow  Emily  at  a  distance, 
'  and  when  his  company  was  unsought — 
when  it  would  have  been  unwelcome — 
it  was  then  his  pleasure  to  follow  at  a 
distance,  to  observe  the  looks  of  his  fa- 
vourite, her  sprightly  antics,  her  merry 
ways,  and  innocent  gambols ;  and  now, 
when  she  was  grown  up,  and  was  a  wife, 
and  had  extended  connexions,  and  many 
objects  of  regard,  it  was  still  his  practice 
to  retain,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  offi- 
ces of  his  tutorage,  and  yet  to  watch 
and  dote  upon  the  words  and  ways  of 
his  pupil.  In  the  course  of  this  practice, 
lie  had  seen  with  pain  and  grief  the  con- 
stant companionship  of  Sandwich  and 
Emily.  Of  her  honourable  principles 
he  was  entirely  secure*— for  them  he 

vol.  ii.  i  could 


could  not  bave  a  fear;  but  be  wh  «»*, 
OU5  for  hf r  l&ppipew-^ttat  np  tftft  ttigHt 

misled  he?  thoughts  of  the  pest,  «r  W 

Y^ws  of  the  fuiwe«~#»afc  the  ftJWepti*. 
bility  of  her  heart  might  not  be  GBggged 
fcy  pew  wtfoQA,  to  the  taiftwst  pf  fcer 
dytiefc  or  the  depreciation  of  her  pifvk 

kges-r^h&t  her  comforts  migbt  te  *S* 
lowed  to  fulfil  their  promise,  m&  to 
grow  yp  ftpni  the  blessings  of  the  wife 
to  the  glories  of  the  matron,  For  theft 
things  he  w»s  wsknjs,  wd  «s  ha  etrae 
tq  he  apqpainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
S?pdwieh>  hws  plarw  increased,  and  W» 
fiww  ftoeu^xiilftted^  He  went  o«,  follow- 
ing bis  ftwwrite  ftoRi  fi*ce  to  piece; 
and  wheresoever  he  had  oppprti^ity,  he 
made  it  Ijisi  purpose,  99  h§  kpew  it  to  bo 

his  duty,  to  oppose  the  ppfotam  whiqh 
he  he«?d>  to  detec*  their  ftl&cy,  mi  to 

denounce  their  danger, 

Jp  his  habits  snd  wnveretfM**  the» 

ww  gre*t  simplicity.  Tfee  btisiijew  of 
hi*  prpffflsiga  had  f¥tt  been  th§  purpote 

of 
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of  his  heart;  and  a$  to  that  alone  he  bad 
given  his  attention,  in  that  alone  was  he 
-wise,  stedfast,  ardent,  bold,  enthusiastic, 
and  not  to  be  deterred. 

Jf  he  had  had  authority  at  the  castle, 
he  would  first  have  assailed  $ajadwioh 
by  reason  and  feeling;  and  if  he  tad 
feund  his  heart  flinty,  and  his  spirit 
proud,  and  not  .to  be  subdued,  he  would 
have  commanded  him  away,  and  have 
abut  his  gates  against  the  danger  of  hi* 
presence.  But  a$  it  was,  he  was  in  a 
$ore  dUeroma ;  he  could  advise  St.  Malo 
to  forget  his  favour  for  the  sake  of  hi? 
comfort;  he  could  advise  lord  Kings- 
down  to  forego  his  hospitality  for  the 
sake  of  his  child ;  but  how  could  he  say 
to  the  one—"  your  Qom&ipt  is  at  stake ;" 
how  $ould  he  say  to  the  other—"  your 
child  is  in  danger."  If  he  gave  advice, 
he  must  assign  bi$  reason ;  ftid  here  was 
bfo  perplexity—would  not  his  master 
rage?  and  would  not  the  happiness  of 
$t,  M$Q  fee  sacrificed  by  his  care  for  its 

x  2  preserva- 
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preservation?  This  was  his  dilemma. 
Hfe  went  on,  following  his  pupil  from 
one  place  to  another,  in  confusion,  pain, 
and  terror. 

There  was  an  ancient  temple  in  the 
park  of  Kingsdown,  which,  as  it  admit- 
ted a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  land,  was 
a  favourite  place  of  retirement  to  Luton. 
There  did  he  sometimes  compose  those 
essays  of  mild  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
which  won  upon  the  hearts  and  govern- 
ed the  hopes  of  the  parishioners  of 
Kingsdown*  The  place  was  favourable 
to  such  a  species  of  composition ;  it  was 
quiet,  and  nature  presented  her  beauties 
about  it.  In  this  place  Luton  was  now 
engaged  in  study.  It  was  an  evening 
of  summer,  and  the  windows  and  door 
of  the  temple  were  open,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  gentle  and  lovely  breeze. 
Lutor\  heard  the  approach  of  feet ;  in  a 
few  minutes  too  he  distinguished  the 
yoices  of  Emily  and  Sandwich. 

"  Here,"  said  Emily,  "  upon  these 

steps 
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steps  will  I  sit  down.  You  shall  preach 
to  me  as  you  have  been  preaching ;  and 
I  will  listen  as  I  am  wont  to  listen." 

"  But  do  you  perceive,"  inquired 
Sandwich,  "  the  truth  of  what  I  say  ? 
do  you  feel  convinced  ?" 

"  Why  yes,*  returned  Emily,  "  I  am 
inclined  to  think  as  you  do.  But,  in  seri- 
ousness, and  it  is  a  humour  to  which  I 
find  myself  more  and  more  disposed,  I 
do  not  like  to  give  much  thought  to  the 
customs  by  which  we  are  governed; 
that  they  are  perverse,  and  oftentimes 
unnecessarily  harsh  and  severe,  I  per- 
ceive ;  and  on  that  account  I  do  not  like 
to  inquire  how  far  they  are  peremptory, 
or  I  am  passive." 

"  It  is  to  the  same  account,9'  said 
Sandwich, "  that  their  power  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. If  all  who  suspegjt  the  j  ustice 
of  their  imposition  would  inquire  into 
their  nature,  and  their  obligation,  they 
would  fall  away  like  the  mists  of  the 

1 3  morning, 
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morning,  and  men  would  walk  in  a  bet* 
ter  light." 

"  Do  you  allude,"  inquired  Emily, 
*  to  any  particular  customs  that  we  re- 
gard as  duties,  and  yet  are  unreasonable 
impositions  ?" 

Luton  could  not  close  the  door,  nor 
could  he  now  discover  himself.  He  was 
anxious,  extremely  anxious,  for  the  an- 
swer that  might  be  made,  for  it  must 
determine  his  doubts,  and  dismiss  or  jus- 
tify his  fears. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  said  Sandwich,  hesN 
tatingly,  "  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  par- 
ticular answer." 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  difficulty  thought 
Luton.  "  The  philosopher  will  change 
his  position  as  often  as  you  like.  Oh, 
rare  philosophy  !0  thought  Luton,  "  it  is 
thy  practice  to  generalize  what  is  parti- 
cular,  and  to  particularize  what  is  gene- 
ral! in  fact,  to  make  aH  things  obscure 
but  thy  own  presumption  !* 

«  Well 
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«  Weti  then,"  cried  Emily,  "  since  it 
is  difficult  to  find  an  answer,  we  will 
withdraw  the  question*  and  the  customs 
of  the  world  shall  Continue  as  binding  as 
*v*f.  But*  I  pmy  yon,  tell  me  one  thing 
once  again !" 

"  What  is  it?"  said  Sandwich. 

*  How  you  came  to  forget  the  Eng- 
lish custom  of  loving  England  ?" 

"Id©  love  England !"  answered  Sand- 
wich, 

*  And  yet;*  continued  Emily,  *  you 
bate  been  in  it  but  a  little,  and  now  you 
do  not  seem  satisfied  to  remain  in  it." 

*  Have  I  your  permission  to  remain 
in  it?" 

"  Yes,  yes!"  cried  Emily;  "  you  have 
my  command,*' 

"  But  Orknd  desires  my  departure  * 

"  Has  he  told  you  so?"  asked  Emily. 

"  By  his  looks  often,"  returned  Sand- 
wich* 

"Then  go!*  shouted  Luton,  as  be 

1 4  rose 
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rose  from  his  desk,  and  appeared  stand- 
ing at  the  door  above  them. 

Emily  shrieked  with  fear  and  shame, 
while  Sandwich  started  from  his  seat, 
and  stood  staring  with  astonishment  at 
the  chaplain.  When  Emily  saw  more 
clearly  the  object  of  her  alarm,  she 
would  have  laughed ;  but  another  look 
surprised  her  with  awe  and  dread.  The 
venerable  clergyman  wore  upon  his  brow 
so  severe  an  expression  of  reproach  and 
command,  that  she  could  not  encounter 
it ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  so 
deep  and  solemn,  that  it  chilled  and 
deadened  all  the  lighter  emotions  of  her 
heart. 

"  Then  go,"  he  continued,  as  he  slow- 
ly descended  the  steps  which  led  from 
the  temple,  "  then  go,  nor  wait  for  a 
more  necessary  and  decided  authority  " 

Sandwich  began  to  recover,  and  to  up- 
lift his  brows  with  high  contempt  and 
disdain. 

Emily 
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Emily  too  could  not  help  ejaculating 
the  name  of  "  Luton !" 

The  good  clergyman  turned  towards 
her,  and  the  severe  expression  of  his 
countenance  relaxed  into  that  look  of 
entire  fondness,  with  which  it  was  ever 
wont  to  regard  her ;  but  there  was  in  it 
also  a  cast  of  painful  grief. 

"  Emily,  my  dear  Emily  P  said  he,  "  it 
is  for  your  sake  that  I  am  stern.  You 
and  I  have  passed  some  years  together, 
in  the  observance  of  customs  which  the 
wise  ordained,  and  recommended  by 
their  practice ;  and  it  is  not  becoming  to 
an  English  matron  to  listen  to  their  im- 
peachment. And  for  the  man  who  takes 
advantage  of  every  shade  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  to  let  loose  the  evil  incli- 
nations which  are  his  curse,  who  en- 
deavours to  undo  the  happiness  which 
he  cannot  enjoy,  and  who  returns  the 
kindness  of  his  benefactor,  by  intruding 
upon  an  ear  that  should  be  sacred  to  his 
worth,  every  rash  suspicion  and  degra- 

1 5  datory 
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datory  suggestion — he,  I  say,  is  not  a  fit 
companion  for  the  honourable  and  the 
virtuous,  and  the  testimony  of  words 
and  looks  should  not  be  wanting  to  in- 
form him  that  his  presence  is  unwel- 
come." 

Emily  hung  down  her  bead.  Sand- 
wich endeavoured  to  smile,  and  while 
every  feeling  of  rage  was  struggling  in 
his  bosom — "  Is  this,"  cried  he,  "  Mr. 
Luton,  and  the  chaplain  of  lord  Kings- 
down  V 

"  Yes,  sir !"  returned  Luton,  *  I  am 
the  chaplain  of  lord  Kingsdown,  and  it 
is  my  English  custom,  when  God  and 
my  conscience  are  concerned,  to  speak 
out  boldly.  If  I  have  wronged  you,  you 
will  complain  of  me.  If  my  suspicions 
of  you  be  correct,  you  will  do  as  you 
have  done — seek  the  shade,  and  endea- 
vour to  avoid  me." 

The  old  man  took  the  passive  hand  of 
the  abashed  Emily,  and  drew  it  through 
his  arm. — M  Come !"  said,  he,  "  come 

with 
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with  me  to  your  husband  and  your  fa- 
ther !  their  love  is  without  danger,  their 
speech  is  without  guile,  their  honour  is 
without  spot,  and  it  is  yours ;  with  them 
you  will  be  safe  and  happy/' 

Emily  could  neither  reply  nor  resist. 
She  walked  with  downcast  eyes  by  the 
side  of  her  venerable  tutor,  while  the 
serpent,  like  his  prototype  of  old,  hid  his 
mischievous  head  among  the  beautiful 
leaves  and  blossoms,  confounded,  but  not 
repentant. 

Ah  ordinary  man  would,  without  fur- 
ther speech  or  hesitation,  have  taken 
flight  from  the  castle.  His  mistake 
would  have  been  evident  to  him,  or  he 
would,  have  been  ashamed  of  his  mis- 
chief. But  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
an  education  in  a  neighbouring  country 
perverts  our  English  views..  The  ima- 
gination is  perpetually  exercised,  instead 
*  of  the  judgment,  and  the  vanities  rather 
than  the  virtues  of  the  heart  are  called 
to  the  presidency.    In  this  court,  as  in 

1 6  the 
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the  courts  of  judicature  in  that  country, 
reason  is  shamed  by  means  of  the  petty 
tricks,  the  paltry  artifices,  and  the  non- 
sensical subterfuges  which  are  allowed  to 
the  passions.  Glare,  cant,  and  parade, 
are  the  substitutes  of  gravity,  wisdom, 
and  virtue.  So,  by  comparison,  was  it 
with  Sandwich ;  his  soul  rested  on  Emi- 
ly; his  heart  therefore  was  not  to  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  duty  which  it  owed  to 
Orland.  His  pride  was  concerned  in 
showing  how  much  he  despised  the  sus- 
picions of  Luton ;  his  virtue,  therefore, 
was  not  to  seek  security  in  flight  His 
affections  were  at  the  castle ;  he  could 
not  therefore  preserve,  or  seek  to  pre- 
serve, his  honour  in  France ;  he  would 
endure  the  suspicions  of  the  clergyman, 
that  he  might  share  the  smiles  of  Emily. 
But  from  this  hour  there  was  so  mate- 
rial a  change  in  the  manners  of  Emily, 
that  it  most  particularly  and  painfully 
attracted  the  notice  of  her  husband. 
She  grew  fond  of  sitting  alone ;  all  those 

duties 


/ 
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duties  in  which  she  had  been  used  to 
take  delight,  she  neglected.  If  she 
sought  music,  her  merry  airs  were  ex- 
changed for  sad  ones.  When  she  spoke, 
her  voice  was  faltering ;  and  when  she 
.was  perceived  to  sit  in  silence,  she  was 
perceived  to  sit  in  tears.  Her  answers 
were  in  general  sighs— her  look  was  sor- 
row. 

Orland  was  quick  to  notice  the  change, 
and  he  was  prompt  to  inquire  its 
cause.  But  to  him,  in  particular,  she 
seemed  averse  to  talk.  She  would  turn 
away  her  face  from  his  gaze — she  would 
turn  away  her  steps  from  his  pursuit. 

Her  father  missed  the  presence  of  her 
lively  spirits ;  but  her  only  answer  to  his 
question,  her  only  return  to  bis  kind- 
ness, was  a  kiss,  or  a  tear,  or  a  sigh. 
Once  she  told  him  she  was  most  unhap- 

Her  dislike  to  the  attentions  of  Or- 
land increased ;  and  though  he  sought  to 
arouse  her  affection,  her  gratitude,  by  an- 
ticipating 
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ticipating  her  wishes,  by  visiting  bet 
with  every  tenderness,  by  providing  for 
her  every  indulgence,  yet  00  complete- 
ly had  his  treacherous  relation  estranged 
her  heart,  that  all  his  efforts  to  recover 
it  were  in  vain.  She  looked  at  him 
almost  with  loathing ;  her  marriage  vow 
was  her  cause  of  agony. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Luton  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  change  of  conduct 
which  succeeded  his  interference.  He 
saw  that  Emily  left  Sandwich  to  his 
own  walks  and  meditations*  He  Eked 
that  she  should  be  in  solitude,  rather 
than  in  such  a  company,  and  very  fre- 
quently he  would  himself  intrude  upon 
her  loneliness ;  nor  was  it  a  little  satis- 
fying to  the  good  man  that  she  seemed 
the  most  pleased  with  his  society.  Some- 
times indeed  he  would  take  occasion  to 
weary  her,  by  descanting  upon  themes 
to  which  he  was  fond  of  recurring ;  but. 
still  she  seemed  to  take  comfort  in  his 
presence.    She  would  sometimes  walk 

with 
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with  him  to  the  chapel,  find  she  woe 
fond  to  speak  of  the  night  of  her  first 
meeting  with  Orland.  She  would  speak 
of  it  as  relating  to  that  strange  appear- 
ance  which  she  yet  doubted,  but  eould 
not  disbelieve,  Luton  was  himself 
pleased  with  the  subject ;  it  had  an  in- 
terest which  he  loved  to  indulge. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  the  scene  of 
this  adventure,  Emily  sat  down  upon 
the  tomb  on  which  Orland  had  support- 
ed her. 

"  Oh,"  said  Luton,  "  I  must  Wess  the 
occasion  when  the  benevolent  St.  Malo 
met  you  here!" 

"  It  has  not  been  blessed  in  its  result, 
Luton,"  said  Emily. 

*  Surely  it  has,"  replied  the  chaplain, 
u  most  blessed!  it  saved  your  father's 
life,  by  rescuing  Kingsdown ;  and  to 
you  it  has  given  the  affection  of  the  no- 
blest heart  P 

Emily  wept  as  she  looked  upon  the 
tomb.— "  Oh,  Orland!    Orland I"  she 

cried, 
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cried,  "  could  I  but  look  upon  you,  and 
love  you,  as  at  our  first  meetings,  I 
should  be  happy !  but  my  time  of  hap- 
piness is  past  You  are  not  changed,  but 
I  am  changed !" 

Luton  took  her  hand  with  painful 
amazement — "  Do  not  say  so  T  ex- 

< 

claimed  he ;  "  do  not  say  that  the  efforts 
of  a  wicked  and  false  friend  haVe  per- 
verted your  views,  or  lessened  your 
hopes.  Do  not  say  that  you  prefer  folly 
to  wisdom — that  your  heart  yields  to 
him  who  dazzles  by  vicious  embellish- 
ment, rather  than  to  him  who  shines  by 
virtue  !* 

*  I  make  no  confessions,  Luton  J"  re- 
turned Emily.  "  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
my  heart  sinks  at  its  duty.  I  must  be, 
what  indeed  I  am,  wretched!  I  must  re- 
member my  name!  I  will  remember 
my  name!  My  nature  is  not  to  be 
changed — I  am  a  Kingsdown  and  a  St 
Malo,  and.  I  am  proud !  I  am  an  Emi- 
ly, and  I  am  wretched !  Pity  me,  Lu- 
ton— 
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ton— pity  me  and  pray  for  me !    Once  I 
needed  no  prayers,  and  I  despised  pity !" 

Luton  bathed  the  hand  of  his  pupil 
with  his  tears. — "  All  of  us  have  need- 
ed and  do  need  prayers,"  said  he ;  "  but 
it  cannot  be  that  Emily  has  so  played 
with  her  happiness  that  she  has  lost  it 
She  must  be  proud  of  a  protection  that 
is  her  father's  pride !  She  is  too  wise  to 
prefer  a  fallacy  to  a  truth !" 

"  Come,  Luton,  come !"  said  Emily, 
as  she  arose  from  the  tomb,  but  still  suf- 
fered her  hand  to  rest  upon  it;  "  not 
your  words,  Luton,  though  they  be 
good  and  wise,  not  your  words,  but  the 
tomb,  must  be  my  remedy !  I  need  not 
blush !  the  evil  which  is  was  made  for 
me,  and  all  my  comfort  is  in  the  pride 
of  endurance !  It  is  a  hollow  comfort ! 
hollow  as  the  tomb,  Luton  !  but  still  it 
is  a  comfort  Do  not  weep,  my  friend ! 
It  is  the  very  principle  of  our  nature  to 
love  the  highest — it  is  my  misfortune ! 
But  droop  not,  my  kind  tutor;  you 

shall 
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shall  preach  my  funeral  sermon,  and  ydtt 
shall  write  my  epitaph;  let  the  last  be-*- 
4  here  lies  a  wretched,  but  aft  honourable 
wife!* 
Luton  could  not  reply*  and  Emily 

herself  was  so  affected,  that  as  she  walk- 
ed away  towards  the  ca£tle>  she  was  seen 
to  wipe  ha  tears  at  every  step. 

Luton  could  not  reply,  nor  could  he 
follow  his  unhappy  favourite,  He  con* 
tinned  to  sit  upon  the  tomb,  to  weep, 
and  at  times  to  make  an  exclamation  of 
pity,  or  of  unusual  rage,  till  the  dews 
of  the  evening  had  descended,  and  till 
the  night  had  closed  around.  Then  he 
got  up  from  his  resting-place,  and  he 
would  have  returned  to  the  castle,  but 
his  spirit  was  so  dejected,  that  he  could 
not  mote. 

For  some  time  longer  he  continued 
in  the  chapel.  The  scene,  send  its  ap* 
propriate  visitor,  the  wind,  were  dear  to 
his  melancholy.  He  sat,  and  watched, 
tmd  listened,  and  wept,  in  soothing  but 

sad 
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sad  conceit ;  and  as  he  watched,  to  bis 
surprise  and  dread  he  perceived  the  gap 
9t  the  end  of  the  aisle  to  be  darkened, 
and  possessed  by  a  tall  and  stately  figure. 
The  place  was  associated  with  th*  recol- 
lection of  such  an  appearance,  and  with 
all  the  strength  of  mind  and  pious  con- 
fidence which  were  natural  to  the  good 
man,  he  felt  nevertheless  an  awe  which 
he  could  not  govern.  Once  oyr  twice  he 
attempted  to  speak,  and  as  frequently 
did  he  find  his  incompetence.  He  heard 
a  sigh ;  it  was  repeated,  and  it  was  deep- 
er. The  person  advanced  from  the  ru- 
inous entrance,  and  the  partial  gleams  of 
the  moon  shot  through  the  opening.  A 
faint  ray  fell  on  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
as  he  turned,  apparently  with  an  in  ten- 
tioft  of  noticing  a  grave-stone.  His 
cheek  was  sallow,  his  brow  was  black, 
and  the  expression  of  his  eye  was  dark 
and  melancholy.  It  was  very  much  the 
likeness  of  the  foreigner ;  but  another 
look  informed  Luton  that  the  disturber 

of 
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of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Eongsdown 
was  before  him.  He  felt  every  disposi- 
tion to  start  from  his  seat,  and  to  relieve 
his  feelings  by  reproach ;  but  his  feelings 
were  too  powerful  to  be  told,  and  he 
therefore  remained  in  silence. 

Sandwich  went  to  a  window  of  the 
aisle.  From  it  there  was  a  view  of  an 
upper  apartment  of  the  castle,  which  be* 
longed  to  Emily.  There  was  a  light  in 
the  room  at  the  present  time.  Sand- 
wich stood  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it 
He  sighed  frequently. 

"  Ah  !*  said  he,  at  last,  "  it  is  even  a 
satisfaction  to  look  and  dote  upon  the 
Walls !  Let  others  practise  upon  them- 
selves the  imposition  of  restraint ;  this  is 
a  satisfaction  of  which  I  feel  no  shame, 
and  which  I  will  indulge  !  But  one 
look — but  one  word  to-day,  and  yet 
your  heart  is  mine !  This  is  virtue !  this 
is  matronly  pride  and  prudence !  this  is 
all  but  nature !  and  yet  I  will  not  leave 
you,  Emily!" 

.  "  Ttfo  !w  cried  Luton,  « that  would  be 

prudence, 
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prudence,  that  would  be  pride,  that 
would  be  virtue,  that  would  be  right, 
and  you  are  not  capable  of  it P* 

Sandwich  even  groaned  with  sudden 
terror,  as  he  turned  round  and  saw  the 
listener  to  his  soliloquy. 
4  u  Now,  now  F  continued  Luton,  "  do 
I  know  how  desperate  a  lover  art  thou 
of  vice  and  infamy !  and  no  weak  fears, 
no  foolish  prejudices,  shall  delay  thy  dis- 
charge from  a  home  which  thou  pol- 
lutest !  Go,  go,  thou  wretch !  nor  long- 
er endeavour  to  bring  down  honour 
from  its  height — happiness  from  its  se- 
curity !  I  say  nothing  of  thy  ingratitude 
— of  thy  peculiar,  unnatural,  monstrous 
ingratitude!  I  look  upon  thee  only  in 
the  light  of  a  seducer— of  a  stealing, 
crafty,  tenacious  seducer !  and  with  this 
knowledge  of  thy  character,  I  invest  my- 
self with  the  authority  of  husband  and 
father,  and  bid  thee  go !" 

"  Are  you  m&d  7*  asked  Sandwich. 

m  Ay, 


v< 
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w  Ay,  J  am  mad  &r  the  virtue  that 
then  art  hunting  to  destruction !" 

"  Recover  your  reason,  and  I  will 
speak  with  you,"  cried  Sandwich,  afjfect- 
tag  *  moderation  which  he  did  not  feet 

"  My  forbearance,  you  mean !"  *e* 
turned  the  old  man ;  "  no !  I  will  never 
forbear  to  command  your  flight,  while  I 
feel  that  the -honour  of  Kingsdown  re* 
quires  my  voice  !* 

«*  You  w&tch  me !  you  hunt  me !"  ex* 
claimed  Sandwich ;  *  wherever  I  am 
you  are !  in  every  path,  in  every  place  !w 

"  The  virtuous  fear  not  to  be  w«tefc- 
§d J"  returned  Luton ;  "  but  why  do  I 
talk  to  you  of  virtue — you,  whose  ways 
ate  in  bate  of  virtue^you,  whoae  life  is 
the  bane  of  virtue  ?  Oh,  wretch,  wretch  I 
how  perfect  was  the  happiness  which 
you  found  at  Kingsdown !  and  how 
oomptete  m  th#  misery  which  you  have 
made!  How  rich  was  the  promise! 
now  haw  black  u  the  prospect !    And 

this 
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t&if  wU  ypu  wttioptiftii,  not  by  the  im- 
pulse of  passion !  not  through  the  m$- 

&mm  of  ttt&ten  but  concurring  casual- 
ty I  inrt  with  the  wol«^aji  ef  *  oaloii-r 
later,  though  with  the  shew  tf  fee ling ! 
•with  the  n»ww  apii&t  ef  aa  egotist,  yet 

•with  ^he  t>rop4  va&ity  of  philosophy! 

Qk  yon  have  jfon»§d  a  precious  *rt  of 

it !  Y011  h^ve  made  for  your  wicked- 
&e&s  a  splendid  shield ;  but  it  $h$li  f$il 
to  eover  you  !  Vice  #>  refined  a&  you?s 
Brakes  suspicion  a  public  and  general 
virt«e--.the  virtue  of  necessity !  w$  %hk* 
wherever  yet*  go,  shall  haunt  you !  thifc 
wherever  you  rest,  shall  cover  you,  tilt 
worn  «od  wearied  by  the  principles 
which  W  y 9W?  pridft,  you  acknowledge 
their  danger,  and  avoid  their  responsi- 
bility r 

**  Yaw  have  acknowledged  yoqrself  to 
be  mid"  fl»id  §a»dwich,  *  a»d  J  will 
avoid  the  danger." 

Ue  ^tfcHnfrted  to  pw  by  the  flhaplain 
as  he  spoke,  but  Luton  stood  eiwfc  in 

his 
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his   path,    and  would  not   suffer  his 
escape. 

"  Stop,  sir  !"  cried  the  old  man  :  "  first 
I  will  have  your  promise  that  you  will 
urge  to  Mr.  St.  Malo  a  necessity  for 
your  departure,  and  that  you  will  leave 
the  castle  in  the  morning.  If  you  re- 
fuse to  promise  me  this,  dreadful  as  is 
the  alternative,  I  will  adopt  it.  I  will 
inform  my  lord  of  the  danger  of  his 
child — I  will  caution  the  husband  to  be- 
ware of  his  wife ;  and  though  I  increase 
the  sorrow  of  both,  yet  will  I  save  both 
from  shame,  by  a  discovery  of  your  base- 


ness." 


a 


You  are  a  meddling  and  an  auda- 
cious fool !"  exclaimed  Sandwich,  in  ex- 
cessive wrath. 

"  And  you,"  returned  the  chaplain, 
"  are  an  insidious  and  a  vile  seducer !" 

"  Be  cautious — you  are  in  danger]* 
cried  Sandwich. 

"  I  know  it,  for  you  are  near  me !" 
answered  Luton. 

*  Remove 
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"  Remove  yourself  from  my  way,  old 
man !"  shouted  Sandwich,  as  he  became 
sensible  of  a  rage  which  feared  no  con- 
sequences. 

-  "Not  I!"  returned  Luton;  "here 
will  I  stand*  till  you  promise  m6  that 
you  will  quit  the-castle," 

.  Sandwich,  with  but  a  slight  effort  of 
bis  strong  arm,  pushed  the  chaplain 
against  a  tomb,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
end  of  the  aisle. 

.  "  I  will  follow  you  !*  cried  the  chap- 
lain ;  "  I  will  make  you  known !  securi- 
ty is  at  an  end !" 

"  It  is !  it  is !"  shouted  Sandwich,  as  he 
turned  suddenly  about,  and  seized  the 
venerable  clergyman.  His  rage  was  at 
its  extremity.  He  caught  Luton  by 
the  chin,  and  with  the  other  hand, 
drawing  back  his  head  by  its  grey  hairs, 
he  so  inclined  his  aged  countenance, 
that  the  beams  of  the  moon  fell  upon  its 
expression  of  agony.  His  first  impulse 
vol.  ii.  K  was 
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was  to  da*  this  offending  bead  against 
a.  tombstone,  and  so  to  ghit  his  furyv 
HW  next  thought  was  to  take  up  the 
old  man  in  his  arms,  and  to  throw  him 
from  the  chapel  like  a  dog.  He  conti- 
nued to  gaze  and  grin  upon  his  victim. 
Luton's  breath  was  fast  exhausting ;  his 
faoe  was  discoloured,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nates  he  would  have  been  beyond  the 
rtadh  of  offence  or  injury,  if  Sandwich 
had  not  listened  to  fear  or  pity,  and 
loosed  his  grasp.  He  relaxed  his  bold, 
and  thrust  the  old  man  from  him. 

"Murder!  murder!  murder!"  witlv a 
convulsive  and  trembling  eagerness, 
shouted  the  chaplain.  At  first  his  cries N 
were  as  murmurs-  of  the  dying.  But 
they  grew  in  strength ;  and*— *  Murder ! 
murder!  murder!"  echoed  through  the 
darkness. 

Footsteps  were  heard,  and  immediate- 
ly after,  the  voice  of  St  Malo  was  dis- 
tinguished.   He  approached  the  chapel, 

crying— 
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crying*-^*  What  is  the  matter  ?  Luton, 
is  it  your  voice?  Speak!  I  am  St. 
Malo!" 

Sandwich  turned  to  fly,  Luton  per* 
oeived  his  design,  and  acquired  fresh 
strength  for  its  prevention.  He  conti- 
nued to  cry  "  murder !"  and  to  couple 
the  dreadful  charge  with  the  name  of 
Ddaval. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  asked  St. 
Malo,  as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
weeds  and  underwood,  and  appeared  at 
the  ruined  aisle. 

"  It  means,"  answered  Sandwich,  with 
a  sudden  but  high  effrontery,  "that 
your  chaplain  has  lost  his  senses.  He 
fancies  dangers !    I  see  none  !M 

"  Bold  as  well  as  crafty !"  cried  Luton, 
as  at  that  moment  the  moon  showed  her 
fullest  radiance,  and  exposed  to  the  view 
of  Orland  the  agitation  both  of  his  cou- 
sin and  the  chaplain, 

M  Bold  as  well  as  crafty  !*  cried  Luton ; 
«  but  it  will  not  avail.    Mr.  $t.  Malo,  I 

K  2  charge 
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charge  your  cousin  with  an  intention  of 
murdering  me!  Do  not  inquire  for 
what !  Your  happiness  is  concerned  in 
silence !  He  tried  to  murder  me !  it  is 
flagitious  enough.  Dismiss  him  from 
your  castle !" 

'  Sandwich  laughed  contemptuously.-— 
*  Oh  yes  P*  cried  he,  *  do  not  inquire 
for  what !  let  the  good  man  make  a  black 
charge,  and  do  not  inquire  for  what,  be- 
cause he  is  a  good  man!  This  is  the 
privilege  of  the  priesthood !  Their  gown 
is  their  licence !  When  they  sin,  it  is — 
'  Show  me  your  authority  V  They  put 
on  their  gowns,  and  the  world  is  satis- 
fied!" 

"  Good  Heaven!9  exclaimed  Orland, 
with  a  look  of  severest  affliction,  "  what 
am  I  to  learn?  Your  impiety,  Sand- 
widi,  I  perceive  more  and  more;  but 
what  mystery,  what  dreadful  mystery,  * 
depends  upon  your  words,  Luton  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask!  do  not  ask P  cried  the 

chaplain,  in  agony.     He  attempted  to 

•  »        ^  murder 
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murder  me;  dismiss  him !  dismiss  him ! 
he  is  dangerous !  His  ways  are  evil,  Mr. 
St  Malo !  I  swetfr  it  to  you,  in  this  sa- 
cred place!  His  design  is  black,  and  it 
to  your  ruin !" 

Sandwich  would  have  leaped  upon 
the  old  man,  and  with  the  weight  of  his 
great  strength  would  have  revenged 
himself;  but  Orland  saw  his  rage,  and 
stepped  before  the  chaplain. 

*  Ahr  cried  the  disappointed  fiend, 
m  he  is  safe  in  your  presence;  Orland, 
approach  to  this  window,  said  listen  to 
my  words !  That  reverend  hypocrite  is 
secure  in  his  impotence*  I  will  not  mo- 
lest him.    Come  here,  I  say !" 

The  voice  of  this  guilty  enthusiast 
was  loud,  but  it  was  dear  and  sweet- 
sounding  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
His  form  was  now  erect  with  pride  and 
indignation,  and  the  fire  of  his  glances 
penetrated  the  gloom  with  a  fearful 
brightness.  Altogether,  there  was  visi- 
ble in  his  appearance  a  right  of  command* 

K  3  which 
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which  Orland  strove  not  to  disobey.  H* 
went  towards  him. 

"  Thart  passion  which  I  am  proud  to 
feel,"  said  Sandwich,  "I  will  not  be 
anxious  to  disguise.  Your  chaplain 
charges  me  with  crime,  because  I  am 
true  to  nature.  If  to  look  upon  a  beau* 
tifiil  blossom,  till  you  love  it— if  to  listen 
to  a  sweet  sound,  till  it  be  your  favourite 
music — if  this  be  a  guilty  indulgence, 
then  I  am  criminal.  My  strongest  im- 
pulse was  to  contemplate  this  blossom ;  1 
obeyed  it.  Now,  it  seems  I  must  forego 
my  bliss,  because  an  old,  an  insensible,  a 
mischievous  dissembler  has  found  it  in 
its  shelter.  Again  I  am  obedient ;  sun 
and  shade,  Orland,  both  are  yours. 
Your  star  predominates;  blame  me  not! 
Envy  not  my  misery,  for  that  is  all  my 
confession !" 

Orland  stood  listening  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  relation.  With  every 
word  there  was  a  fearful  meaning;  and 
the  painful  suspicions  of  a  few  days-r-a 

week* 
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week,  were  justified.  Suspicions  which 
had  been  rejected  as  unlikely,  as  impos- 
sible to  be  true,  were  now  recalled ;  and 
tile  unhappiness  of  Kingsdown  was  re- 
solved  into  a  monstrous  ingratitude.  At 
last — "  I  cannot  talk !  I  cannot  prate  to 
you  P  said  St  Malo :  "  your  goodness 
<*r  your  guilt  is  too  much  for  me !  Go 
*n !  go  on !  I  would  say  yet,  my  dear 
Sandwich !  I  have  loved  you  !  I  have 
endeavoured  to  merit  your  love !  But 
go  on!  goon!  No  doubt  that  this  is 
worth — all  worth!" 

"  Ay,  Orland,  you  may  reproach  me 
with  your  brotherly  love!  it  is  my 
curse  P 

"  No!  no!M  interrupted  Orland,  "  I  do 
not  reproach  you  with  it !  you  know  it 
all,  and  you  are  true  to  nature  and  to 
reason  P 

"  This  I  must  endure,  and  more  P  re- 
turned Sandwich;  "  I  must  endure  all 
which  the  habit  of  your  thought  will 

K  4  throw 
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throw  upon  me;  but  I  shall  be  justified 
to  myself  F 

"  It  is  no  matter  then!"  said  Oriand; 
"  it  is  no  matter  P  His  lips  quivered; 
and  his  hands  shook  as  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  tears  which  obstructed  his 
sight. 

"  Oriand  P  exclaimed  Sandwich,  in  a 
wild  transport,  "  my  heart  bursts  at  the 
sight  of  your  sorrow.  If  my  death 
could  bless  you,  you  should  be  blessed ! 
and  all  which  you  would  ask,  before 
you  make  a  request,  I  concede.  I  will 
absent  myself  from  Kingsdown  for  even 
I  must  be  wretched,  and  in  loneliness. 
But  you !  look,  Oriand !  look  at  the  light 
which  shines  at  that  window !  it  shines 
for  you  !  The  ray  may  brighten,  and 
then  it  will  be  yours!  but  Imust.be 
wretched,  and  in  darkness !    Farewell !" 

He  rushed  from  the  chapel,  and  was 
in  an  instant  lost  in  the  gloom. 

Oriand  continued  to  gaze  upon  the 

window 
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window  to  which  Sandwich  had  pointed 
his  attention,  if  he  thought  at  all  in 
that  moment  of  assured  agony,  his 
thoughts  were  upon  his  fond  but  mis* 
placed  confidence— his  much-prized,  but 
ruined  happiness*  At  length  he  heaved 
a  deep  groan,  and  turning,  his  eyes  to 
the  aperture  through  which  his  cousin 
had  disappeared.—"  Qh!"  cried  he, 
"  thou  disturber  of  our  peace,  thou 
shouldst  have  had  thy  title !  I  should 
have  told  thee  that  thou  art,  with  aH 
thy  precious  feeling  and  reasonable  prin* 
ciplev  a  black  ingrate  and  an  insidious 
villain!" 

The  weeds  rustled.  An  exclama? 
toiy  start  was  heard,  and  again  a  low 
and  wrathful  murmur,  as  of  a  persoq 
who  was  discontented  and  debating  with 
himself;  but  it  ceased,  and  no  sound 
was  heard  but  of  the  winds. 

From  fright  and  wrath  Lijton  ha<| 
declined  to  grief,  and  now  hi?  audible 
sobs  aroused  Orland. 

k  5  Orland 
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Orland  at  once  remembered  the 
marks  of  care  which  he  had  of  late  ob» 
served  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
good  man,  and  he  became  alire  to  the 
cause.  The  constant  attentions,  too, 
which  of  late  he  had  dedicated  to  Emi- 
ly, the  afflicted  husband  ascribed  to  the 
same  watchful  disposition  for  her  happi- 
ness. He  went  towards  him,  and  he 
grasped  his  hands.—"  My  friend  P  said 
he ;  "  my  Emily's  friend !  come,  we 
shall  need  your  consolation.  You  must 
Wean  us  from  the  sorrow  which  we  hav6 
made,  and  teach  us  to  be  happy  again." 
"  If  I  can  accomplish  that  good  work,* 
Said  the  chaplain,  "  then  shall  I  look  to 
the  rest  of  this  chapel  with  a  quiet  and 
Contented  heart." 

•  He  arose  from  the  tomb,  and  taking 
Ihojd  of  his  friend's  arm,  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  chapel,  but  his  eye  fell 
iipon  a  full  and  perfect  outline  of  the 
figure  of  the  foreigner.  He  had  risen 
tremblingly  from  the  tomb,    but  now 

the 
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the  confidence  of  a  pious  spirit  possessed 
every  feeling,  and  he  turned  to  the  con* 
temptation  of  this  object  with  a  steady 
and  serene  air.  The  eyes  of  Orland  fol* 
lowed  those  of  the  chaplain,  and  the 
same  object  presented  itself  to  their 
gaze.  There,  where  the  rays  of  the 
moon  struck  upon  the  wall  of  the  cha- 
pel with  the  greatest  force  and  radiance, 
was  the  dark  shadow  of  the  mysterious 
foreigner. 

"  It  is  but  a  reflexion !"  said  Luton : 
44  it  is  but  the  shade  of  some  material 
object— of  a  man— of  a  part  of  the  arch 
—of  a  distant  tree— of  some  accountable 
object  I  am  satisfied  of  this  truth, 
however  deceptious  is  this  appearance. 
It  is  strange!— it  is  wonderful! — it  is 
afflicting  r 

The  word  afflicting  produced  a  loud- 
*r  and  a  more  distinct  echo  than  any  pre* 
ceding  word  had  done.  It  was  the  last, 
but  still  the  manner  of  its  reverberation 

k6  was 
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Was  so  remarkable,  that  Oriand  looked 
around,  and  Luton  started. 

St.  Malo  left  his  companion  and  went 
to  the  wall  of  the  aisle.  There  was  no 
shadow  but  that  of  his  own  form.  He 
drew  his  hand  across  the  plaster.  He 
returned  to  the  chaplain.—"  It  is  all  a 
juggle  P  said  he ;  "  but  I  have  no  heart 
to  seek  its  actors." 

Luton  bowed  his  head,  and  followed 
St.  Malo  from  the  chapel. 

As  soon  as  Oriand  reached  the  castle, 
he  went  to  the  apartment  of  Emily. 
Solitude  and  [silence,  and  tears  and 
sighs — unloving  looks  and  hasty  and  re* 
pugnant  words,  wefe  now  explained. 
Why  had  they  so  long  needed  explana- 
tion ?  '  They  had  themselves  been  grow* 
ing  and  plain  evidences,  yet  now  they 
were  explained. 

*  Emily  was  in  tears.  She  did  not  no- 
tice the  entrance  of  her  husband,  and 
whtfn  he  went  and  seated  himself  at  her 

side, 
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side,  and  with  all  imaginable  teriderness 
seized  and  kissed  her  hand,  still  she 
regarded  him  not.  She  continued  to 
weep. 

"  And  why  does  my  Emily  weep  ?* 
inquired  he. 

"  Because  her  heart  is  heavy,"  an* 
swered  Emily. 

«  I  remember  when  she  was  gay  and 
cheerful — when  kindness  was  her  na- 
ture— when  Orland  had  her  smiles!" 
said  St  Malo,  as  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears.   „ 

€f  I  wish  that  you  could  forget  that 
humour/9  returned  Emily,  "  or  be  con- 
tented with  the  present" 

"  There  is  no  generosity  in  such  a 
wish,"  cried  Orland,  with  a  voice  of 
grief  and  of  just  offence. 

Emily  looked  at  her  husband  for  a 
moment.  She  saw  his  sorrow,  and  she 
remembered  his  affection  and  his  vir- 
tues— she  became  desperate  with  her- 
self— she  sprang  from  her  chair,    and 

fell 
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fell  on  her  knees  before  him.—"  Oh,  Or- 
land !  Orland  F  she  cried,  "  forgive  me ! 
I  cannot  lore  you,  but  I  must  reverence 
you.  I  would  not  wrong — I  cannot  re- 
ward you." 

"  Show  me  only  how  I  may  lighten 
your  sorrow F  exclaimed  Orland,  "  and 
I  shall  be  happy  F 

Emily  looked  arouud  the  room  with 
fearful  wildness ;  then,  in  a  suffocating 
whisper,  she  cried—"  Send  Sandwich 
Delaval  from  Kingsdown  * 

He  is  gone,"  answered  St.  Malo* 
I  am  glad !  I  am  glad  F   exclaimed 
Emily,  as  with  a  shrill  cry  she  fell  .at 
the  feet  of  her  husband. 
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"  Yea,  I  do  mark  thee,  o'er  the  ran 
That  shines  upon  a  happy  roof, 
Intrude  thy  shade,  so  drear  and  don. 
And  cloaked  in  gloom,  thou  strik'st  aloof. 
So  alt  itateett,  ungues**!,'  thy  dart 
Doth  hurry  to  the  joyous  heart, 
And  innocence  in  woe  repines, 
And  happiness  to  grief  declines." 

Sandwich  started  from  the  weeds 
which  flourished  in  the  chapel-way* 
"  Thou  art  a  black  ingrate,  and  an  insi- 
dious villain !"  sounded  to  his  ear,  and 
festered  at  his  heart  He  started  up, 
but  he  was  too  natural  to  fly  from  the 
castle.  He  was  too  fond  of  mischief  to 
forsake  the  mischief  which  he  had  made. 
He  watched  the  departure  of  Orland 
and  Luton  from  the  chapel,  and  again 
he   took  his  station  in  front  of  that 

light 
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light  which  he  knew  to  burn  upon  the 
sorrows  of  Emily.  He  fancied  the 
scene  which  must  follow  the  confession 
of  his  passion.  He  fancied  with  cor- 
rectness the  grief  and  tenderness  of  Or- 
land,  and  the  shame  and  anguish  of 
Emily ;  yet  his  heart  was  too  well  fenced 
by  selfishness  and  pride  fo  be  afflicted 
by  the  grief  of  the  one,  or  the  anguish 
of  the  other.  Nay,  he  had  so  long  idol- 
ized depravity,  that  now  he  was  grati- 
fied by  his  contemplations.  His  vanity, 
which  was  indeed  his  cherished  nature, 
was  fed  by  the  tears  of  his  dearest  friends; 
but  he  had  been. called  "an  ingrate,  and 
a  villain !"  and .  now  his  soul  felt  their 
meaning,  but  would  not  admit  their  jus? 
tice.  The  fiend  which  was  in  his  heart, 
by  urging  the  consciousness  of  his  desert, 
prompted  the  evil  passions  which  denied 
it;  but  their  denial  was  ineffectual  to  his 
comfort,  and  in  some  way  his  rage  and 
hate  must  be  indulged.  With  the  quick- 
ness and .  the  force  of  evil  thought,  he 

discharged 
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discharged  from  his  bosom  all  traces  of 
that  affection  which  was  due  to  Orland* 
and,  instead,  he  supplied  to  his  spirit  a 
licence  for  the  worst  extreme  of  its  worst 
wishes.  He  had  been  wronged ;  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  wronged,  and  his  feel* 
ings  could  not  be  moderated  or  equalized 
but  by  the  commission  of  wrong.  What 
he  had  known  before,  he  regarded  not— 
The  services  which  he  had  not  returned, 
he  could  forget — To  the  love  which  he 
had  abused,  he  would  not  listen — The 
gratitude  which  he  had  neglected,  he 
would  abandon — All  which  he  had  owed, 
he  beheld  as  cancelled ;  and  he  opened 
his  eyes  to  another  account,  every  line 
of  which  must  be  traced  by  the  tears  ov 
blood  of  his  offender.  With  all  his  re- 
finement of  reason,  his  bad  purposes 
had,  even  to  himself,  wanted  a  sanction* 
This  sanction  was  now  to  be  afforded  by 
revenge — a  principle  of  nature. 

He  was  now  satisfied  that  his  course 
was  in  nature,  and  with  a  direful  com- 
placency, 
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placency,  he  reared  himself  in  front  of 
the  castle,  and  watched  away  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  with  every  fit  and  fel- 
low spirit  of  darkness,  he  slunk  from  the 
countenance  of  his  design*  But  he  did 
not  turn  with  an  intention  of  quitting 
Kingsdown.  There  was  now  mingling 
in  his  resolve  many  a  malicious  wish  to 
view,  as  well  as  to  extend,  the  misery 
which  he  had  created.  He  determine^ 
to  abide  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  as  he 
had  been  for  some  days  without  letters 
from  France,  before  he  sought  out  a 
lodging,  he  called  at  the  post-office  in 
Kingsdown.  There,  as  if  for  the  pre* 
vention  of  his  diabolical  object,  he  found 
*  summons  from  Jourbert  D'Evereux. 
He  was  told  that  the  count  lay  on  his 
deathbed,  and  that  if  he  would  pay  re* 
gard  to  the  wishes  of  a  friend  who  had 
long  loved  him,  be  would  hasten  to 
Normandy. 

At  first  Sandwich  determined  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  summons  of  his  friend, 

but 
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but  after  the  weak  and  perverse  habit 
of  his  high  reason,  he  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice Iris  most  dear  affections  to  &  friend- 
ly duty.  We  know  not  that  he  remem- 
Wed  the  count's  will,  but  we  have  good 
reason  to  suspect  the  disinterestedness 
of  one  whose  actions  were  so  entirely 
governed  by  the  love  of  self.  With 
tears  of  bitter  regret  he  bade  adieu  to 
the  towers  of  Kingsdown,  and  crossing 
the  Channel  to  Normandy,  he  reached 
the  Chateau  D'Evereux. 

It  was  night  when  he  approached  the 
house  of  his  kind  friend.  He  could  not 
but  suspect  that  his  arrival  would  be  too 
late ;  for  the  quietness  and  the  solemnity 
of  death  seemed  to  rest  upon  all  he  saw. 
The  chateau  had  an  extended  front,  and 
often  had  he  watched  this  front  at  night, 
and  seen  it  bright  and  dazzling,  and  imi- 
tative of  the  gay  and  brilliant  temper  of 
its  lord.  And  now,  but  one  light  shone 
from  it,  and  contended  against  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hour ;  and  that  showed  like 

the 
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the  feeble  efforts  of  one  falling,  amidst 
many  fallen — now  it  sank,  and  now  its 
sickly  radiance  diverted  the  eye  and 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  direct* 
ed  both  to  gloom  and  to  extinction. 

"  Surely  "  said  Sandwich,  so  power- 
fully did  the  scene  impress  his  feelings, 
"  surely  I  come  not  to  the  place  of  one 
death  only,  but  of  many  deaths  P' 

He  thought  of  Rosalie — the  gentle, 
tender,  constant  Rosalie;  and  some  re* 
pid  and  ardent  sensations  of  love  and 
shame  awoke  in  his  heart 

"  I  have  wronged  her,"  said  he,  "  but 
I  have  sought  no  opposition  of  feeling. 
I  have  tempted  no  contention  of  persons, 
or  of  interest— I  have  not,  of  my  own 
will,  forsaken  one  and  flown  to  another: 
If  the  soils  of  France  tod  England  are 
different,  and  yet  equally  fruitful,  are 
they  not  both  to  be  loved  and  blessed  ? 
Man  is  nothing  without  circumstance ; 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
about  him,  how  few  are  of  his  own  con- 
trivance ! 
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trivance !  He  is  led  and  acted  upon  by 
a  secret,  yet  a  strong  authority ;  and  all 
that  ean  be  said  for  him  is,  that  it  is  his 
nature  to  laugh  when  he  is  merry,  and 
to  weep  when  he  is  sad.  *  I  wept  when 
I  left  Rosalie.  I  weep  that  I  have  left 
Emily.  There  are  objects  in  France  and 
Englahd  to  be  loved  and  blessed,  and 
for  I  love  and  bless  them  I  am  wretch* 
ed." 

Thus  justified  to  his  own  heart  for  all 
the  misery  which  he  had  made,  and  pre* 
pared  for  all  which  he  might  make,  he 
entered  the  Chateau  D'Evereux. 

The  old  servants  of  the  count  bright* 
ened  at  his  entrance.  Their  master  had 
been  anxious  for  His  arrival,  and  he  was 
waning  fast  They  pointed  eagerly  to 
the  chamber  of  the  sick,  and  Sandwich 
passed  on  in  silence.  He  came  to  a  lit- 
tle room  which  adjoined  to  the  apart* 
ment  of  the  count,  and  there,  upon  his 
knees  before  the  image  of  our  Saviour, 
he  perceived  a  clergyman.    He  was  in 

fervent 
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fervent  prayer  for  the  mirthful  dying. 
The  old  count  had  rejected  his  offices, 
and,  in  the  merriest  vein,  had  jested  at 
bis  seriousness  and  piety*  The  good 
man,  ehher  in  horror  or  in  participation, 
had  stood  mate,  and  had  nearly  forgot* 
ten  the  purpose  of  his  visitation, 
though  in  France  such  an  humour  was 
not  extraordinary  or  unadmired.  He 
had  quitted  the  chamber,  and  had  come 
in  search  of  some  outward  show  of  the 
object  of  his  duties,  by  which  to  recall 
his  wandering  fahcy,  and  to  elevate  his 
thoughts.  4Ie  had  found  a  beautiful 
presentation,  and  it  had  had  the 
of  aiding  his  apprehensions. 

When  Sandwich  entered  the  room, 
the  good  clergyman  was  so  intent  upon 
his  supplications,  that  he  heard  no  intru- 
sion. Sandwich  paused,  and  looked  at 
him  for  a  while  with  exceeding  pity,  and 
then  he  moved  along  into  the  presence 
of  the  dying  with  exceeding  grije£ 

The  old  count  had  been  speaking  of 

his 
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his  favourite,  and  now,  with  that  alacri- 
ty which  sometimes  attends  the  decline 
of  the  powers  of  life,  he  guessed  whose 
soft  and  stealing  step  it  was  he  heard 
upon  the  carpet. 

"Fear  not,  my  friend P  said  he; 
*  fear  not !  you  will  not  detain  me  T 

Sandwich  advanced  to  the  bedside. 
The  old  count  was  supported  on  the 
breast  of  Rosalie,  while  Jourbert  stood 
joear,  now  wiping  the  tears  as  they  fell 
from  the  pale  and  lovely  cheek  of  his 
sister,  and  now  attending  to  the  wishes 
of  his  uncle. 

Rosalie  looked  up  a  moment  at  the 
entrance  df  Sandwich,  and  a  faint  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  at  his  sight  told  her 
feelings.  But  she  could  spare  no  more. 
She  bowed  her  cheek  again  upon  the 
head  which  she  rested  on  her  bosom,  and 
again  her  tears  fell  for  her  relation.  Jour- 
bert too  retained  his  position.  In  si* 
lenee  he  stretched  his  hand  to  his  Eng- 
lish 
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lish  friend,  and  then  his  thoughts  and 
glances  dwelt  upon  the  dying. 

The  count  smiled  as  he  lifted  his  hand 
to  Sandwich.  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  frequent  interruptions ;  but  the 
spirit  in  its  decline  was  characteristic^ 
of  its  strength,  and  its  habit  was  wear- 
ing away  only  with  itself. 

u  Welcome  !*  said  he,  "  welcome!  my 
journey  has  been  delayed  only  on  ac- 
count of  you!  my  wanderings  com- 
mence where  yours  terminate/9 

"Not  yet,  sir!  not  yet,  sir!"  said 
Sandwich.  "  To  be  kind,  you  must  re- 
main F 

"  Ydur  next  desire  I  will  obey P  an- 
swered the  count.    "  Sandwich " 

The  count's  breath  faltered.  Sand- 
wich bent  down  over  the  bed  to  listen 
to  his  words. 

"  This,"  said  the  dying,  "  is  a  worse 
tyranny  than  any  which  I  have  known. 
I  am  not  only  to  be  dragged  away 

against 
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against  my  will,  but  to  I  know  not 
where,  and  with  such  twitches  as — leave 
me — no  breath — to  complain.9' 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  hand  of 
Sandwich  with  ail  the  little  powee 
which  remained:  to  him,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  pains  it  was  evident  that  he 
desired  to  jest  and  smile.  Sandwich  had 
ever  been  more  ready  than  Jourbert  to 
trifle  with  him  on  matters  of  grave  im- 
port, and  now,  in  the  presence  of  his  fa- 
vourite, it  was  his  wish  to  revive  his 
custom  of  merriment 

fi  Scorn  death,"  said  he,  "  while  you 
may,  for  in  his. own  time  he  will  re- 
venge himself.  He  is  rude — very  rude 
—a  perfect  barbarian ;  a  savage,  whether 
he  come  from  the  west  or  the  east :  time 
cannot  refine  him ;  mirth  cannot  amuse 
him ;  breath  cannot  content  him :  he  has 
taken  mine,  and  yet  he  tears  and 
pinches.  Verily  he  has  no  sort  of  re- 
spect Oh!  he  is  a  most  uneducated 
monster!" 

:   tol.  11.  L  At 
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At  times,  as  he  spoke,  the  writhing*  of 
the  old  man  were  dreadful;  hut  afcffi, 
amidst  the  distortion  of  countenance; 
the  smile  was  viable  upon  his  ftps. 
Sandwich  knew  not  what  to  reply  to 
him.  Jourbert  looked  upon  his  aister. 
Rosalie  averted  her  face,  and  strode  to 
soppiness  her  sighs  and  tears.  The  sor- 
row of  the  gentle  and  excellent  girl  re- 
called the  attention  of  the  count. 

M  Poor  Rosalie  !w  said  he,  m  my  poor 
girl!  Well,  well,  our  next  interview 
shall  be  a  quiet  one.  Here,  Sandwich, 
here;  we  should  do  our  good  actions 
while  we  are  here;  for  there  is  much 
uncertainty  in  other  places.  Here; 
Sandwich,  take  this  band !  make  the  gnt 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  when  I  recover 
my  breath,  I  will  thank  yon !" 

He  joined  the  hands  of  Sandwich  and 
Rosalie  upon  his  breast,  and  as  he  finish' 
ed  speaking,  exhausted  and  breathless, 
he  rested  his  cheek  upon  their  union. 

In  a  little  while  he  looked  up  again.* 

His 
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Hii  eyes  were  brighter;  his  features 
were  composed;  his  breath  was  teas  re* 
Stoamed.  Once  more  he  strove  to  speak 
end  smile.  "  If,*  said  he,  «■ there  b* 
smy  civility,  I  will  correspond  with  you; 
2f  it  should  be  all  darkness,  you  must 
accuse  me !" 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  faint  laugh  passed  between  his 
Eps.  Rosalie  raised  her  head,  and  her 
node  fell  back  a  corpse  upon  her  bo* 


Example  and  habit  had  failed  to  per- 
the  feeling  and  sensible  disposition* 
of  Jourbert  and  Rosalie.  The  levity  of 
gay  moments  they  did  not  extend  to 
occasions  of  gravity ;  and  now  they  had 
not  only  to  lament  the  departure  of  a 
friend,  they  did  not  alone  contemplate 
the  awfulness  of  death,  but  they  remem- 
bered the  manner  of  the  dying,  and  with 
drooping  and  sorely-afflicted  spirits,  they 
hung  upon  the  dead. 

Sandwich  felt  those  sensations  which 

i*2  few 
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few  among  the  multitude*  of  men  have 
conquered — those  deep  and  solemn  sen* 
sations  which  creep  upon  the  heart  at 
the  presence  of  death.  But  the  levity 
with  which  the  arrow  of  the  universal 
vanquisher  had  been  met,  brought  him 
no  pain  of  thought,  and  occasioned  him 
but  little  surprise.  It  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, recollected  with  a  feeling  of  par* 
tial  triumph.  He  regarded  it  as  a  kiijd 
of  proof  that  common  customs  are  com- 
mon  prejudices,  which  cannot  stand 
against  that  peculiar  wisdom  which  the 
count  had  professed,  and  which  he  him* 
self  acknowledged. 

He  passed  round  to  Rosalie,  and  re* 
moving  her  from  the  body  of  her  uncle, 
he  breathed,  as  he  bore  her  from  the 
room,  sighs  responsive  with  her  own. 
He  hod  witnessed  death,  and  that  the 
death  of  a  friend. 

To  all  the  dues  and  forms  of  mourn* 
ing  Sandwich  was  constant ;  and  yet,  for 
4ome  weeks,  the  death  of  the  count  was 

so 
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SO  faithftilly  deplored  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  chateau,  that  there  was  lit* 
tie  time  or  inclination  for  the  noting  of 
other  occurrences.  No  change  was  yet 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  Sandwich, 
and,  indeed,  his  conduct  yet  afforded 
not  any  opportunities  for  such  observa- 
tion. Unrestrained,  unguided  feeling 
was  his  boast  and  pride,  and  to  the  na- 
tural sorrows  of  a  lovely  female  he  could 
attach  his  natural  sympathy.  When  he 
watched  the  tears  of  Rosalie,  his  own 
would  fall.  When  he  counted  her  sighs, 
he  would  tell  them  with  a  sigh.  When 
he  listened  to  her  lamentations,  he  would 
be  sensible  of  correspondent  feelings. 
He  did  not  listen  to  her  without  pity : 
he  did  not  look  upon  her  without  love. 
The  feelings  will  make  an  essay  for  con. 
tentment,  and,  in  their  violence,  they 
are  but  travelling  to  their  rest  Rosa- 
lie recovered  her  spirits,  and  with  them 
bar  recollection  of  that  portion  of  the 
past  which  related  to  the  future.  Saud- 
is 9  wich 
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vfkh  again  stood  before  her  at  the  fint 
and  dearest  object  of  her  affections;  m 
for  own,  by  the  will  of  her  own  heart, 
and  fay  the  command  of  her  venerated 
uncle.  She  had  not  yet  perceived  that 
lie  was  more  melancholy  or  more  cofcL 
His  attentions  to  her  had  been  so  natu- 
ral and  usual,  that  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten  that  he  had  ever  been  absent, 
She  had  not  yet  reproached  bun  for  his 
long  delay.  He  was  before  her,  and  she 
scarcely  knew  that  she  hid  wept  for  many 
weeks  in  the  fear  oi  bis  neglect  Now 
that  her  spirits  had  revived,  she  remem- 
bered that  the  name  of  Sandwich  wis 
united  with  her  own  in  the  will  of  her 
uncle;  nay,  that  in  the  event  of  her  death 
and  the  death  of  Jourbert,  the  property 
which  was  in  the  English  funds  would  be 
the  property  of  Sandwich*  To  one,  then, 
thus  united  in  interest  and  in  feeling, 
she  tinned  with  a  free  and  an  undoubt- 
ing  heart  The  object  of  her  affections 
was  the  object  of  hope  and  right. 

Sandwich 
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r  Sandwich  had  taught  RosaKe  to  en* 
joy  the  authors  of  his  country,  and  to 
speak  the  English  language  with  great 
facility.  He  was  sitting  by  her,  and 
was  listening,  but  seldom  replying  to 
her,  when  she  presented  a  volume  of 
Sterne,  and  reading  that  passage  which 
relates  to  Maria's  treatment  of  the  hand- 
kerchief of  the  sentimentalist,  she  pro- 
duced  the  cambric  winch  she  herself 
had  dried  upon  her  bosom.—"  Tbey 
were  your  tears,  Sandwich,"  said  she, 
7  that  I  dried  upon  my  bosom ;  it  was 
not  the  simple  water  of  a  brook." 

"  Less  pure !    kss  precious  !*   said 
Sandwich, 

"  As  pure !  more  precious !"  exclaim- 
ed Rosalie ;  "  but,"  continued  ahe,  "  we 
witi  banish  tears,  and  have  recourse  to 
smiles.  That  sorrow  which  has  pre* 
duoed  a  pleasure,  it  is  a  luxury  to  re- 
member. I  have  known  the  grief  of 
parting,  but  I  know  the  bliss  of  a  re- 
turn." 

l  4  "  I  must 
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"  I  must  leave  you  again,  Rosalie," 
said  Sandwich. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosalie,  with  an  affec- 
tionate smile,  "  very  soon  you  shall 
leave  me  again.  In  a  dozen  years,  or 
in  twenty  years,  when  I  shall  have 
grown  old  or  ill-tempered,  then*  yon 
shall  leave  me,  and  I  will  promise  you 
then  to  look  for  no  bliss  of  a  return.  I 
will  fret  myself  out  of  your  way,  and 
when  you  come  back,  neither  my  ugli- 
ness nor  my  ill-temper  shall  teaze you" 

"  In  seriousness  I  must  leave  you, 
Rosalie." 

u  Yes,"  continued  the  unsuspecting 
girl,  "  if  you  were  to  leave  me,  it  would 
be  in  seriousness ;  but  not  yet  will  I  be 
frightened  by  your  grim  look.  Yon 
are  more  melancholy  and  silent,  Sand- 
wich, than  was  used  to  be  your  custom. 
There  is  a  melancholy  without  dulness, 
and  such  was  yours.  I  do  not  say  that 
bow  you  are  dull,  but  I  will  say  that 
you  are  very  silent.  Now  this  must  be 
'  *  *   i  nature. 
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nature.  You  know  the  charges  which 
we  bring  against  your  country.  This 
flight  to  England  has  done  you  an  in* 
jury." 

Sandwich  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
and  sighed  deeply. 

u  Ah"  cried  Rosalie,  u  is  that  your 
country's  custom  ?  Well,  with  particu- 
lar persons,  it  must  indeed  be  as  expres- 
sive, be  even  more  expressive,  than  ma- 
ny words ;  but  come,  since  I  have  dis- 
covered that  England  has  done  you  an 
injury,  tell  me  what  injury  it  has  done 
you?" 

"  It  has  taught  me  to  love  it,"  an- 
swered Sandwich. 

.  "  Well,"  said  Rosalie,  "  and  must 
love  for  England  always  comprehend 
hate  for  France  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  returned  Sandwich. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  continued  Rosalie ; 
"  I  know  that  you  despise  prejudices, 
and  I  have  heard  you  say  that  your  phi- 
losophy——" 

L  5  «  Talk 


4* 
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"Talk  no  more  of  it!"  exclaimed 
Sandwich,  hastily.  "  Why  hare  you 
listened  to  my  notions  of  philosophy  ? 
It  is  not  philosophy  at  present,  but 
feeling,  that  is  pur  theme," 

"  1  thought  that  your  feeling  was 
under  the  government  of  your  philoso- 
phy," said  Rosalie,  "  but  I  see  it  i*  not. 
You  are  angry !* 

Not  angry,  Rosalie,  but  wretched.* 
Indeed!"  exclaimed  Rosalie,  with 
quickness  and  earnestness ;   "  are  you 
wretched?    Tell  me  why,  that  I  may 
be  wretched  too." 

Sandwich  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
it ;  all  his  pity  was  for  her,  and  if  he 
could  have  taught  himself  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  wickedness  of  his  va- 
nity, all  his  love  would  have  been  for 
her.  But  lie  in  pride  opposed  the  wan- 
derings of  his  thoughts,  and  brought 
bade  his  meditations  to  their  worst  ob- 
ject; he  would  compel  his  views  to 
England,  when  some  latent  fedipg  of 

satisfaction 
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satisfaction  attached  itself  to  Prance- 
when  his  heart  would  have  dwelt  upon 
the  love  and  gentleness  of  Rosalie,  he 
would  bind  it  to  the  beauties,  and  the 
mind,  and  the  loss  of  Emily.  His  phi- 
losophy had  taught  him  to  despise  the 
blessings  which  were  Within  his  reach, 
and  to  look  at  those  possessions  alone  as 
valuable,  in  the  attainment  of  which, 
restrictions  had  been  burst,  common  no- 
tions offended,  and  common  customs 
trampled;  perhaps,  too,  there  was  in 
some  hiding-place  of  his  heart  a  portion 
of  that  vanity  which  belongs  to  many  of 
the  foplings  of  the  world,  and  which  re- 
gards the  acquirement  of  female  affec- 
tions as  a  necessary  aliment.  But  this 
lighter  vanity,  if  at  all  it  had  shelter  in 
the  breast  of  Sandwich,  was  closely  con* 
cealed ;  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  contemplated 
the  disappointment  of  Rosalife  with  re- 
gret   In  truth,  he  had  so  cherished  the 

l  6  pride 
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pride  of  self  to  the  scorn  of  others,  that 
now,  in  a  degree,  his  wilfulness  was  error, 
and  its  consequences,  evil  though  they 
were,  were  not  so  much  to  be  attributed 
to  the  wickedness  of  the  present,  as  to 
the  folly  of  the  past. 

Sandwich  kissed  the  hand  of  Rosalie. 
— ?'  I  am  wretched,  Rosalie,"  said  he ; ,€  \ 
want  a  power  which  is  not" 

"  Oh !"  said  Rosalie,  with  a  brighten* 
ing  look,  "  if  you  only  cry  for  the  moon, 
I  revive;  she  shall  shine  upon  you,  and 
in  the  time  of  my  ill-temper  she  shall 
take  you  to  herself;  though  even  then  I 
may  dispute  the  right  of  possession." 

"Ijam  wretched,  Rosalie,"  continued 
Sandwich, . "  for  a  power  which  is  not ; 
or  which  if  it  be,  is  not  for  those  whQ 
live  to  think" 

•  The  features  of  Rosalie  fell  from  their 
joyfulness. — "  Oh  !"  she  cried,  "  you 
would  have  fbrgetfulness !  Your  French 
friends  are  of  so  little  worth,  thqt  to  be 

kind 
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kind  to  them,  you  must  forget  England. 
Go,  sir!  go!  we  can  live;  and  what  is 
better,  we  can  die  without  you F 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
sat  down  by  Sandwich  and  wept.  With 
the  quickness  of  feeling,  she  now  re* 
joaembered  instances  of  absent  thought, 
of  inattention,  of  a  cold  regard ;  indeed, 
some  change  became  suddenly  apparent 
.to  her,  and  with  the  recollection  of  the 
prolonged  stay  of  Sandwich  in  England^ 
recurred  the  fears  which  sometimes,  dur* 
iqg  that  period,  she  had  allowed  herself 
to  indulge. 

Sandwich  looked  at  her  with  feelings 
of  sincere  commiseration.—"  I  must  go, 
Rosalie !"  said  he,  "  and  for  I  must,  I  am 
wretched.  I  would  prepare  you  for  my 
absence." 

.  •  "  I  am  prepared !"  answered  Rosalie, 
with  momentary  pride ;  but  as  she  spoke, 
her  hands  trembled,  her  lips  quivered, 
her  tears  fell— *  I  am  prepared — very 
well  prepared !  I  can  do  as  I  have  done 

— I  can 
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—I  can  wait  for  you-— watch  for  you ; 
and  if  you  do  not  come  again,  I  can 
weep  for  you !  I  do  not  ask  you  why 
you  go — I  have  no  right  to  demand, 
and  you  have  no  pleasure  in  satisfying 
me.  Jourbert  will  be  surprised— -I  am 
surprised — but  it  is  no  matter;  surprise* 
are  sometimes  cruel," 

*  I  go  from  necessity/'  said  Sandwich. 

"  1  hope  you  !do !"  answered  Rosalie, 
with  more  spirit  than  Sandwich  expect- 
ed;"  I  hope  you  do  not  go  to  necessity;1* 

"You  are  witty,  and  can  bear  my 
absence/'  said  Sandwich,  as  with  an  un- 
kind glance  he  left  his  seat 

Rosalie  too  got  up,  and  hastened  to  be 
the  first  to  leave  the  room. — "  I  am 
strong,  I  hope,"  said  she,  while  every  limb 
faltered,  u  and  can  bear  your  absence." 

"  Adieu  then !"  answered  Sandwich, 
as  with  the  stalk  of  haughtiness  he 
turned  away. 

Rosalie  saw  his  determination,  and  in 
the  fear  of  losing  him  she  forgot  her  re- 
sentment 
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sentment  and  her  pride.—-"  No!  no! 
noT  she  cried,  "you  cannot  mean  it  J 
you  do  not  mean  to  leave  me  !  not  now 
to  leave  me  P 

*  To-moitow—  to-night — now— the 
sooner  the  better !"  answered  Sandwich* 

••You  shall  not!"  shrieked  Rosalie; 
••  you  shall  not  leave  me  for  one  unkitod 
word — I  meant  it  not !  I  know  not  why 
I  said  it— you  shall  not  leave  me,  Sand* 
wich !  We  have  mourned  but  a  month, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  smile  too  soon ; 
I  will  mourn  with  you  now  again;  you 
shall  not  fly  me  because  I  am  happy." 

^No,  Rosalie!"  replied  Sandwich; 
"  whether  or  not  you  made  an  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  of  my  obligations, 
I  know  not;  if  you  did,  I  forgive  it. 
The  partiality  which  I  have  enjoyed,  I 
have  perhaps  not  deserved ;  but  its  effects 
may  never  reach  me." 
,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Rosa-' 
lie,  with  a  look  of  painful  surprise.— 
"  Yet  do  not  tell  me !  you  mean  to  be 

cruel 
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cruel  and  unforgiving — but  remain  here 
•—say  you  will  remain  here;  I  ask  no 
more!" 

"You  ask  too  much,  Rosalie,"  re- 
plied Sandwich;  "my  fate  is  for  the 
present  held  to  England — it  cannot  be  so, 
terrible  for  you  to  hear,  as  for  me  to  tell 
—I  may  return,  but  you  must  not  look 
for  me ;  my  destiny  is  uncertain — here- 
I  cannot  suffer  myself  to  remain ;  I  may 
return,  and  our  happiness  may  be  of  a 
nature  with  the  happiness  which  we  see 
around  us.  Rosalie  is  in  my  heart,  but 
she  must  not  be  in  my  sight" 

Rosalie  stood  mute  and  motionless — 
her  transports  had  ceased — her  emotions 
were  stayed — her  hands  had  dropped 
from  the  arm  of  Sandwich*— her  eyes 
were  fixed  to  his  countenance  with  a 
steady  uninterrupted  gaze.  His  words 
had  reached  to  her  heart,  and  there  they, 
were  as  ice  to  the  warm  blood  and  the 
kindly  feelings— shilling,  chilling,  dead* 
ening, 

A  con- 
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A  considerate  and  merciful  spirit 
would  have  sought  some  other  way  of 
communicating  an  evil  to  a  gentle  heart ; 
but  Sandwich  disdained  every  form  of 
preparation  that  might  weaken  the  effect 
of  present  feeling ;  his  actions  were  al- 
ways the  result  of  some  powerful  im- 
pulse, which  looked  upon  every  degree 
of  restraint  as  a  degree  of  guilt.  And 
here  was  vanity — his  influence  was  to 
be  acknowledged,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  the  misery  which  it  might  oc- 
casion. 

In  this  moment  of  tearless  agony, 
Sandwich  would  have  departed;  but 
Rosalie  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and 
continued  still  to  look  upon  his  face. 
He  could  not  endure  her  penetrating 
and  painful  gaze ;  his  eyes  sunk  beneath 
it  At  last,  as  if  she  had  but  then  de- 
rived the  power,  she  spoke  to  him. — 
*  I  do  not,"  said  she,  "  understand  you ; 
what  have  you  said  ?  You  go  away,  I 
know,  but  some  mystery  goes  with  you; 

need 
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need  there  be  mystery  ?*— you  have  bu- 
siness? may  it  prosper! — you  look  fbr 
pleasure?  may  you  gain  it,  and  may  k 
be  lasting!  But  what  mystery  more? 
Ypu  prefer  England  to  France?  it  is 
your  country— I  thought  that  your 
country  was  mine ;  so  thought  my  un- 
cle, so  thought  Jourbert;  you  have 
found  a  distinction ;  well  then,  Heaven 
prosper  you ! — but  need  there  be  a  mys- 
tery?" 

"No,  no!"  answered  Sandwich,  glad 
in  any  way  to  escape  from  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  looks,  and  from  the  anxious- 
ness  of  her  words — *  no,  no !  there*  need 
be  no  mystery !— I  go,  Rosalie,  for  I 
must  go ;  there  is  necessity,  but  no  mys- 
tery—I go,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  I 
may  return.  Forget  me,  Rosalie;  for- 
get me  if  you  can." 

Rosalie  interrupted  him.  She  took 
her  hands  from  his  arm,  and  crossing 
them  upon  her  bosom,  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes.—"  I  cannot !"  said  she;  with  great 

solemnity 
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solemnity  and  force — "  I  caimotf  the 
rejection  of  you  has  been  so  long  n 
ioeukated  duty  and  a  true  delight,  that 
I  otanot—* I  never  shall  forget  you,  Sand* 
Wieh !  go  if  you  please*  but  go  with  that 
conviction F 

"Adieu!  and  may  Heaven  comfort 
and  bless  you F  said  Sandwich,  as,  white 
the  large  drops  of  sorrow  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  he  turned,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  vicious  purpose,  to  abandon 
Rosalie.  But  again,  the  fond  and  aft 
4Kcted  girl  threw  herself  in  his  way;  she 
held  in  her  hand  the  handkerchief  with 
which  once  before  she  had  eaught  hit 
tears.-—"  I  have  desired/*  said  she,  "  to 
take  oorafort  in  your  joy,  but  I  must 
now  seek  content  in  die  recollection  of 
your  sorrow.  Never  again  will  you 
weep  for  Rosalie !  give  me  those  tears  J 
tfaey  are  mine !  I  will  have  them  for  my 
content!  Oh,  Sandwich!  there  is  a 
heart  which  you  have  taught  to  love 
you,  and  you  leave  it !  go  then !  go  F  % 

With 
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With  loud  grief  she  was  rushing 
away,  when  Jourbert,  who  had  beerr 
reading  in  a  room  at  a  little  distance, 
heard  her  lamentation,  and  in  astonish-* 
Inent  stood  before  her.—"  My  Rosalie  !n 
said  he;  "my  Rosalie  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  and  Sandwich  near  her!  what  new 
trouble  r 

"  Oh,  Jourbert !  Jourbert  !"  cried  Ro^ 
salie,  as  she  fell  upon  her  brother's  breast ; 
"you  will  pity  me !  you  will  give  meyour 
tears !  English  hearts  are  hard  or  false—* 
your  heart  is  Rosalie's,  and  that  is  true  !* 

There  was  indeed  but  one  heart  be* 
tween  Jourbert  and  Rosalie,  but  that 
one  might  have  supplied  the  world  with 
what  it  needs — with  charity,  love— with 
the  rich  affections  of  virtue.  Jourbert 
bad  so  much  love  and  pride  in  his  sister, 
that  any  thought  of  wrong  to  her  was 
a  crime  against  all  his  feelings.  He 
looked  at  Sandwich  with  a  surprise 
which  combined  the  expression,  of  re- 
proach.-—" You  will  explain/9  said  he. 

*  A  word 
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•  "A  word  will  do  it,  Jourbert!"  t©.# 
plied  Sandwich,  with  an  answering  look, 
which  told  of  pride  even  more  than  of 
Affection — "  a  word  will  do  it— will  tell 
of  my  misery,  and  Rosalie's  tears !" 

u  The  last  speak  for  themselves,"  said 
Jourbert,  as  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
heart ;  "  they  are  to  me  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive ;  they  are  here,  Sandwich,  here ! 
and  if  you  have  caused  them  to  flow, 
the  injury  is  here." 

He  beat  his  bosom  as  he  spoke,  with 
the  violence  of  the  most  ardent  brotherly 
love. 

Sandwich  advanced  his  form  to  its 
full  height,  and  lifting  his  brow — u  I 
must  leave  D'Evereux  for  England," 
said  he. 

"He  leaves  us,  Jourbert!  he  leaves 
us!"  exclaimed  Rosalie,  as  she  clasped 
Jier  brother's  neck  in  the  painfulness  of 
Jier  grief. 

•  4\  With  reason  I  suppose^  Rosalie ! 

with 
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with  reasdn !"  answered  Jourbert,  as  he 
(hmned  his  meaning  upon  Sandwich. 

"The  strongest!"  replied  Sandwich. 

"I  will  listen  to  it  in  a  little  time;* 
said  Jourbert,  as  he  pointed  to  a  wood 
which  Nourished  at  some  distance  from 
the  chateau.  Sandwich  understood  his 
desire,  and  bowed  haughtily. 

At  this  moment  Rosalie  looked  up 
from  her  brother's  caresses.—"  Take  my 
blessings!"  said  she;  "take  Jourbert'* 
blessings!  You  say  you  have  necessity 
to  go— that  is  enough !  Jourbert  is  satis* 
fied,  and  I — I  pray  for  you ;  your  friend* 
•hip  need  not  forsake  us*— we  are  friends, 
you  know." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  as  die 
spoke,  and  Sandwich  kissed  it  anfcntly. 
while,  as  he  bowed  upon  it,  her  tears 
fell  on  his  head. 

Before  he  turned  to  depart*  he  pi* 
sented  his  hand  to  Jourbert,  with  t 
glance  which  remembered  of  his  pest 

friendship 
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friendship.  The  gallant  young  French- 
man took  the  pledge  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  sister ;  but  at  the  touch  his  blood 
recoiled,  and  still,  with  a  look  of  deter- 
mination and  offence,  he  pointed  towards 
the  wood.  Again  Sandwich  bowetf 
upon  the  hand  of  Rosalie,  and  secretly 
answering  the  signal  of  Jourbert,  he 
hastened  from  the  chateau. 

Rosalie  looked  for  several  minute* 
upon  the  place  where  he  had  stood, 
Where  he  had  sat,  while  her  brother  con- 
tinued  to  regard  her  with  the  sincerest 
love  and  pity.  She  turned  towards  him, 
she  caught  his  glance,  and  with  a  shriek 
of  affection,  which  told  that  all  her  hope 
was  now  in  him,  she  fainted  on  his  bo- 
som ;  he  took  her  tip  in  his  arms,  and 
bore  her  to  her  bed. 

Jotirbert  attended  by  the  side  of  his 
.sister  till  she  had  fallen  into  a  gentle, 
peaceful  slumber ;  he  then  left  her  cham- 
ber* and  taking  with  him  a  double  set 
of  pistols,  he  proceeded  to  the  wood. 

It 
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It  was  a  fine  clear  evening— such  as 
evening  as  seemed  not  to  have  been  sent 
by  Heaven  for  the  witnessing  of  mur- 
der; the  sun  was  yet  hovering  above 
the  place  of  his  repose,  and  those  active 
and  wanton  breezes  which  are  fond  of 
playing  about  him  at  his  decline,  were 
now  busy  in  their  sports,  and  with  their 
music ;  there  was*  not  a  tree  which  they 
did  not  climb  or  descend — there  was  not 
a  leaf  on  which  they  did  not  quiver, 
and  they  rushed  towards  man  with  a 
note  which  seemed  to  woo  him  to  be 
happy.  The  heat  of  the '  day  had  not 
been  great,  so  that  every  wild-flower 
retained  its  health  and  freshness,  and 
sent  up  from  the  bright  green  grass  the 
sweetness  of  its  odour.  Birds  and  beasts 
enjoyed  this  evening;  the  first  told  of 
nothing  but  of  thankfulness  and  glad* 
ness,  the  last  met  each  other  without  a 
look  of  strife,  and  then  passed  onwards 
with  an  air  of  ease  and  of  content ;  yet 
Jourbert,  actuated  bf  that  love  which  is 

of 
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bf  heaven,  proceeded  through  the  shows 
and  notes  of  harmony;  intent  tot  kill. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wood  there  was  a 
beautiful  glade;  the  way  to  it  from*  the 
chateau  was  by  a  circuitous  path,  which, 
near  its  termination,  turried*so  abruptly, 
that  the  wanderer  was  at  once  precipi- 
tated into  this  luxuriant  opening,  and 
left,  "as  it  were,  to  wonder  at  the  sudden- 
ness, as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  en- 
chantment *  Jourbert  entered  the  glade 
alone ;  he  had  desired  a  servant  to  wait 
at  some  distance,  and  in  half  an  hoar 
from  the  time  at  which  he  left  him,  to 
come  to  the  glade;  he  entered  alone, 
and  in  agreement  with  his  expectation, 
he  beheld  Sandwibh  waiting  his  appear- 
ance. 

Sandwich,  when  he  beheld  his  friend, 
advanced  to  iheet  him  with  an  out- 
stretched hand,  saying—**  I  have  wrong- 
ed you !" 

Jourbert  put  aside  the  hand  of  his 
friend.— "I  feel  that  you*  have,"  replied 

vol.  n.  M  he ; 
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he ;  u  but  how,  I  know  Bot,,nor.  wflkl 
inquires  the  suspicion  that  you  have 
wronged  me,  is  an.  injury  to. ray  being 
.which  I  may  avenge  now,  but  which  I 

must  lament  £x  ever." 

t  "  Jonrbert  !*.  .said  Sandwich,  as  his 
-eyes  filled  with  tears,  "I  could  kneel  to 
you,  and  think  it  no  degradation ;  and 
to  the  chance. ofodying  for  your  sister, 
I  would  spring  as  to  the  only  chance  of 
happiness — I  would  die  for  her !" 

"  The  contrary  is  your  duty,,  or  was 
your  duty !"  said  the  high-spirited 
Frenchman,  with  a  frown. 
,  "Do  not  interrupt  me,  Jourbert!w 
commanded  Sandwich;  u  I  leave  the 
chateau  for  the  sake. o£ your  honour." 

"  Are  you,"  asked  Jourbert,  "  in  lease- 
ing  it,  mindful  of  your,  own  ?" 

The .  question*  stung  to  the  |naiost 
soul,  .of*  Sandwich;  he;  jecolfectecl  for 
what  madness  he  was  leaving  tlie  cha- 
teau— he  recollected,  the  happiness  which 
it  was  his  purpose  to  hunt  down  to  ab- 
ject 


v.-.. 
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jetit  ^misery-isAe '  recollected  the*  dblig^ 
tions  wbichbefow  he  had  forgotten,  and 
that  Indeed- he  did  hot  consult  His  honour 
in  His  flight  from  France.  'But  these 
recoilectibns  -were  enough  to  induce : 
fury,*  nay,- -hatred ;  but  not  candour— 
notr  repentanfae.  His  brows  darkened 
over  hisr  ey^  and  as  impatiently  he 
stepped'baricwards;  he  demanded—"  F6r 
what  ;parpo$e  do  1  meet  you  here  ?"    * 

"For  that  of  unfolding  to?  me  'your' 
regsrd"fo£  vnf  famou*,*  dnswfered  Jour- 
bert* » scornfully; ;t€  rather  tihan :  for  your  < 
own.M  *  •      •  *, 

"I  havk  >na  mptenatibns  to'  rdffer— 
noiie>that  Bhafl  interfere  with  your  de- 
sign;?'  *  '  ■•'   "'  ""    "  *  *,r  r  :    r> 

Jourbert  made  no  rejHy,  but  bending 
ddwn  tiponHh^  grass,  lie  took  his  pistols 
fitom  his  pocket;  'and  prepared  to  load 
them.  m.  r.7  r  ' 

"*  have  no>fire-armsi»  said  Sandwich. 

-adurbett  anASaildwiclrhadiirequently 

fenced  together,  ;md  it  had  'been  esta- 

M  2  Wished 
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Wished  that  the  former  w»  infinitely 
the  best  swordsman;  on  this  account, 
Jourbei*  had.  brought'  to  the  glade  a 
double  set  of  pistols,  determining  that 
his  skill  should  not  be  exercised  against 
a  breast  which  he  had  -  lovecL— "  I  have 
armed  myself  for  you  T  said  he,  in  reply 
to  Sandwich ;  "  take  your  .choice." 

i  Sandwichanswered  not,  butwntinued 
to  walk  apart,  while  Jourbert  .engaged 
hjmself  in  loading  .the  deadly  weapons. 
Sometimes  Sandwich  turned  andpaused, 
aod  looked#atihi&early -friend;  and  once 
or  twice,  Nature  or  Heaven  so  touched 
upon  his  beast,  that: he  relented, -and  felt 
the  *ears  f of  his  affection  struggling  to 
the  light ;  but  it  was  in  vain !  He  con- 
ceived the  impulse  «by  which .  Jae  was 
tempted  to  seek  England  to  ybe, irresist- 
ible; and;  he  had  so  Jong  worshipped 
error,  that  now  he  knew  not  what  ites 
right,  i  Once  he  determined  te  .prepare 
his  own  weapons,  and  to  omit  the  ball~- 
he  went  towards  Jourbert,  but  the  pis- 
tols 


tols  Were  loaded— be  must  trust  the 
chance  which  he  had  often  scoffed,  and 
be  the  first  to  explore  its  uncertainty, 
or  be  the  murderer  pf  his  friqnd — it 
was  an  alternative  sufficiently  dre&dfyV. 
but  horrors  were  the  familiar  objects  of 
his  thoughts. 

t "  I.  am  ready  P-  said  Jourbert,  as  b& 
carelessly  walked  away  from  the  pistols. 
**  If  you  have  any  forms  which  .yau, 
would  observe,  arrange  them;   I  will. 
agroetAo  them." 

M I  iiave  none  L"  exclaimed  Sandwich, . 
with,  great  indignation,. as  lie  saatched  a . 
pistol ;  "  you  know  that  I  am.no  observer 
of  ibnus ;  and  if  it  be  my  death  that  you 
desire,,  you  may  be  gratified  without 
focm&  I  have  ever  taken  pride  in  your 
wishes,  Jourbert,  and  now-*— " 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  the  weapon, 
towards  his  own  breast.    Jourbert  sprang 
forward  eagerly  *~~"  What  harlequinade, 
is  this ?"  said  he ;  "you  cannot  mean  to 
excite  nay  pity  P 

"No, 
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^No,Jourbe«!' Trior  *eplit£i   SaitA*' 
rtfch,  as  With  measured  pAefc?  he  stalked 
from  his  friend.  ■   •    '  ••   *  "• 

The  French faatt  took  an  cquariiuniber 
of  strides  in  a  direct  line — %hey  Arranged 
tb'fite  together— e&ch  held -his  Watefc  i» 
his  left  hand,  and  at  the  same  point  of' 
time,  the  shots-  vtete  to  *4>e  exchanged. 
rPh^  instant  approached— the  combatants 
rfcfeSd  thfclKarms^they  W*e  at  «€»  shdrt" 
a»  distance  from  each  otlrer.  that  d&thf 
was  near  them,  and  was  rejoicing  in  tie 
certainty of  "his  ptey.    Upon*  the  V*i£e 
of  the  U^tant,   Rosalier  with  ar  wile*' 
shriek,  hastily  clothed,  and  breathless 
with    arixi^os    appreheasioiK     rashed 
throiigh  the  Sudden   opening   to    «h£ 
giade.^.^Hold:!  hold!  toHr!". she  cried; 
" for  my  sake,  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold! 
Oh,' Joarbert !» Sandwich !'?  -' 

'  She  could  utter,  no  more;  her  weak* 
and  agitated  frame  'drooped-  across 'the 
upraised  :atm  of*  her  ■  brother*.    aTourbBrfr 
suffered  his  pistol  to  fall  upon  the. glass, 

while 
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while  Sandwich,  casting  a  look  of  deep 
and  earnest  pity  towards  Rosalie,  dis- 
pharged  his.  weapon  in  the  air,  and  then 
threw  it  to  a  distance  from  him.  Ro- 
salie looked  up,  and  saw  the  ingrate 
escaping  with  a  hurried  pace  from  the 
glade;  he  glided  away,  and  was  lost 
amidst  the  trees. 

Rosalie  had  recovered:  a  momentary 
strength ;  she  stood  gazing  after  Sand- 
wich, with  one.  hand  .extended  the  con- 
trary way  towards  her  brother.  Hef 
brother  caught  her  hand,  and  watched 
her  anxiously.  At  last — "  Let  him,  go !" 
she  cried ;  "let-  him  go,  Jourbert!  we 
can  live  without  him !  we  can  be  happy 

She  was  sinking  upon  the  grass,  but 
Jourbert  caught  her  to  his  breast,  and 
sheltering  her  as  well  as  he  could,  from 
the  air  of  the  evening  (for  now  it  was 
cold),  he  carried  her  from  the  glade, 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


.  Why,  when  I  woo  your  hand,  is  it  denied  me  ? 
Your  very  eyes,  why  are  they  taught  to  shun  me  ? 
Acquaint  me  with  the  secret  of  your  heart, 
That  heart  .which  I  have  purchased  with  my  own ; 
Lay  it  before,  for  it  is  my  due.  You  kg. 

A  HE  happiness  of  Kingsdown  was 
blighted ;  a  viper  had  crept  within  the 
ancient  walls,  and  in  his  round  he  had 
circulated  poison.  There  were  chances 
yet  of  health  and  wholesomeness ;  but 
these  were  finite  and  distant ;  they  were 
to  he  carefully  sought  and  cautiously 
cherished ;  they  were  not  to  be  attained 
but  by  the  nicest  prudence ;  they  were 
*vol.  in,  b  not 
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not  to  be  secured  but  by  the  strictest 
virtue. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  departure 
of  Sandwich  from  the  castle,  Emily  was 
in  a  state  of  being  which  admitted  of 
no  reasonable  definement ;  all  her  recol- 
lections were  vague,  and  all  her  hopes 
confused ;  she  knew  not  •  on  what  her 
thoughts  had  rested,  or  should  rest— 
whether  her  life  had  been  of  good  or  ill, 
or  vhether  the  feelings  to  whidh  She 
should  yield  indulgent  shqy Id  t>e  .those 
of  pride  or  shame.  She  remained  alone 
in  her  apartment,  and  on  the  applica- 
tion of  St.  Malo  to  be  admitted,  §he 
seat  an  huixribte  .request,  that  on  that  day 
she  might  be  suffered* to  seclude  herself. 
Towards  the  evening  her  spirits  cabaed, 
but  they  calmed  themselves  into  the 
rest  of  pride;  she  felt  that  in  the  con- 
fession which  she  )had  made  toOriaud 
these  was  cauae  of  shame;  and  when 
she  *dfected  her  sorrow  was  not  so 
much  fi?r  thex>ceasian  of  bet  eonffcsskm 

as 


»  for  its weakness*  she  wondered  that 
she  hpA  been  betrayed  \nto  an  agitation 
which  had  produced  from  her  own  ligg* 
an  acknowledgment  of  omar.  This  er* 
war  phe  might  have  indulged*  or  might 
have  hewailed,  in  secrecy.;  it  might  hate 
been  her own  torment,  her  own  -reproach; 
she  iDqight  have  advanced  it  against  her- 
seifi  and  borne  it  to  her  own  conscious- 
ness. But  in  that  her  pride  would  have 
triumphed-  Now,  it  might  be  whispered 
to  her  by  a  husband,  or  clamoured  by 
the  World;  and  in  this  her  pride  would 
he  outraged.  She  was  miserable,  but 
she  did  not  allow  that  her  wretchedness 
proceeded  &om  her  own  vanity  or  weak- 
ness; no~she  fancied  th$t  it  proceeded 
from  her  reason,  her  strength  of  reason ; 
and  though  the  would  should  load  her 
name  with  censure,  stiU  would  she  jus* 
tify  her  conduct  to  the  world,  and  de- 
clare again,  as  she  had  declared  to  Luton, 
that  it  was  die  principle  of  her  nature  to 
love  the  Highest, 

B  2  Emily 
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Emily  knew  the  honour  of  Bangsdown 
to  be  safe  in  her  pride — to  no  other  prin- 
ciple did  she  trust  it;  but  her  rash  con* 
fession  she  conceived  must  now  lower 
her  in  the  eyes  of  St.  Malo,  and  subject 
her  to  suspicion.  Her  thoughts  arrived 
at  this .  conclusion,  and  her  plentiful 
pride,  as  if  already  it  had  been  injured 
by  reproof,  took  the  alarm ;  already  she 
erected  her  brow  with  scorn — already 
her  eyes  lightened  with  contempt  and  de- 
fiance— already  harsh  impressions  were 
at  her  heart,  and  bitter  sayings  were  .on 
her  tongue.  But,  amidst  this  clash  of 
painful  feelings  and  evil  determinations, 
Emily  remembered  her  father  r  it  was 
difficult  to  forget  the  love  which  had 
grown  up  with  her  being,  and  this  she 
must .  forget  in  her  contention  with  St 
Malo.  She  could  not  despise  the  last 
without  a  disregard  of  the  former ;  she 
could  not  frown  upon  Qrland  without 
an  offence  to  lord  Kingsdown.      <   . 

In  the  meantime  the  unconscious  fa- 
ther 
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ther  noticed  the  gravity  of  Oriand ;  he 
inquired  for  Emily ;  he  wondered  at  the 
sudden  departure  of  Sandwich. — "  I 
have  heard  of  French  leave-taking," 
said  the  old  nobleman ;  "  pray,  Orland, 
can  you  tell  me  whether  Sandwich  be 
in  love  with  the  custom  ?  But  perhaps 
he  has  the  vanity  of  being  eccentric;  he 
likes  to  come  nobody  knows  when,  and 
to  go  nobody  knows  where.  He  is  too 
melancholy  and  unaccountable  for  my 
fondness,  and  I  am  much  afraid  that  he 
has  assisted  to  correct,  or  rather  spoil, 
the  taste  of  Emily.  But  we  must  ac- 
complish another  change,  Orland;  we 
cannot,  we  will  not  be  persuaded  that 
sighs  are  better  than  smiles ;  we  are  not 
building  up  our  walls  for  the  echo  of 
lamentations." 

St.  Malo  became  more  grave;  and 
that  the  feelings  of  his  bosom  might  not 
be  guessed,  he  left  the  breakfast- table, 
and  went  towards  a  window. 

"  Do  observe,"   continued  the  old 

B  3  nobleman, 


nobtettria,  "  the  south  tdwtr.  Wind;  a 
heterogeneous  patch,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  appetufr!  I  an*  impatient  for  that 
dark  tint  which  it  must  derive  from 
tin&fty  yean  and  many  storms.  Well, 
other  Kingsdawtts  will  witness  it ;  and 
.their  gratitude  will  be  due  to  us,  for 
that  we  gave  them  a  building  whicfc 
could  withstand  storms  and  time.  We 
inherited  a  eastte^rhioh  feU  tbtmderiflg 
about  ouar  heads  when  our  hearts  Were 
disposed  to  mirth ;  it  fffoknised  to  bd  our 
tomb  when  we  were  thmfchtg  of  tire 
temple." 

The  itatlleotians  of  St  Mak>  weit 
deeply  patnfol*  and  afanooBt  he  shuddwed 
at  the  words  of  the  old  lord.  Laton  w* 
presort,  aftd  lie  etttarrcmKd  toengag* 
the  attention  of  his  patron. 

At  this  mon&ent  two  letters  were  pre- 
sented to  St  M*k>,  and  with  a  took  <* 
thoughtftilnees  and  anxiety  h*  oookinued 
to  read  them,  and  appeared  to  meditate 

upon  their  contacts.    He  JuffcMd  the 

hand 


hhbd  in  whieb  he  held  them  aft  last  to 
fall  by  his  side,  and  with  the  other  he 
ofrfteealed  hfc  eyes  from  the  scrutiny  of 
lard  Kingsdown.  Yet  this  action  bat 
faereaidd  the  etiriosity  and  care  ef  the 
old  nobleftian ;  he  left  his  seat,  and  Went 
to  his  soh  With  the  kindest  feipressioii 
of  inquiry  and  concern  tipon  his  Tene- 
rable  countenance. 

Lruton,  seeing  that  St.  Malo  had  *e* 
ceived  some  co*iBaunIdatioT>  <rf  impor- 
tance^ left  the  room,  that  \m  presence 
might  itet  interfere  with  that,  confidence 
w&dk  existed  between  the  father  and 
bib  sort. 

"  Chiang  said  lofcd  Kingadown,  as 
he  approached  St  Milo — u  Oriand,  you 
havfc  some  trouble  Which  you  would 
ketep  from  m*  If  I  have  w>  right  te 
know  it*  yon  must  tell  me  to;  if  it  be 
of  a  nature  to  be  participfctedy  ycfti  must 
suffer  »ae  to  harte  my  portions 

St  Malo  looked  at  his  friend,  but 

B  4  he 
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he  seemed  not  to  be  conscious  of  his 
words. 

"  Orland,"  continued  the  venerable 
lord,  "  there  is  some  matter  of  differ- 
ence between  you  and  Emily.    The  girl 
has  been  neglectful — hasty  perhaps— un- 
kind ?    I  have  no  desire  to  be  busy,  nor 
would  I  be  idle.    Marriage  differences, 
as  they  make  themselves,  must  be  re* 
ferred  to  their  own  mode  of  concord. 
A  meddler  is  like  a  buzzing  fly;  he 
does  not  amuse  at  all,  and  he  offends  a 
little;  he  is  certain  to  be  peevishly,  if 
not  violently  repulsed ;  he  is  very  likely 
tobehatedfanditispositiveThathe 
will  never  be  loved.     I  would  not  be  a 
meddler  for  the  chances  of  your  hate, 
but  let  me  be  a  father  to  the  certainty 
of  your  love.    Emily  is  wayward ; — let 
fine  talk  to  her ;  the  girl  has  correct  no- 
tions of  my  right ;  she  has  a  noble  heart 
< — If  you  had  known  it  in  some  ex- 
igencies— well,  these  are  never  likely  to 

occur 
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occur  again.  She  may  be  a  little  per- 
verse— Luton  and  I  have  been  too  fond 
perhaps;  but  Emily  is  attached  to  her 
duty — she  has  a  noble  heart" 

"  She  has/9  responded  St.  Male,  as, 
without  changing  his  position,  he  held 
up  his  letters  to  the  old  nobleman. 

Lord  Kingsdown  took  them,  and  was 
*  indeed  surprised  by  their  intelligence; 
he  found  that  revolutionary  symptoms 
had  made  their  appearance  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  that,  for  the  present, 
there  was  no  hope  of  accomplishing  a 
transfer  of  his  son's  property  to  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  this,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  settlements  had  been 
visited  by  one  of  those  sweeping  hurri- 
canes Which  are  peculiar  to  the  climate, 
and  which  bury  in  one  common  ruin 
the  hopes  of  past  labours  and  the  pro- 
mise of  future  seasons.  Among  the 
estates  which  had  suffered  by  this  dis- 
pensation, that  which  belonged  to  St 
Malo  was  unfortunately  distinguished; 

B  5  and 
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and  it  was  expected  that  for  some  years 
Ha  produce,  if  at  all  it  were  profitable, 
Would  be  inconsiderable. 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  up  from  the 
melancholy  record  of  his  son'*  losses; 
and  now  the  thought  occurred  to  him, 
that  all  the  gravity  and  vexation  which 
he  had  witnessed  admitted  of  an  easy 
explanation :  these  evils  had  been  ex- 
pected— experience  had  led  to  their  ex- 
pectation :  there  were  no  family  differ- 
ences—there  had  been  no  family  differ- 
ences in  Kingsdown.-*-"  The  estate  re* 
mains,  however,  Orland,"  exclaimed  the 
venerable  lord,  with  much  eheetineas~- 
"  in  spite  of  the  tornado,  you  have  the 
soil  for  sugar-canes;  and  we  must  re- 
member the  sweets  that  will  be,  if  we 
know  not  of  any  that  are.  Since  this 
be  all,  look  up,  Orland— the  hurricane* 
are  at  a  distance ;  and,  should  they  btow 
here,  why*  we  will  meet  them, 


'  Dareful,  beard  to  beafd, 
1  Aad  beat  ta#»  backward  beroft*" 


Ori^nd 
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Orfamd  did  look  ujv  and  grasp  th* 
band  of  bis  friend ;  but  be  caught  not 
the  alacrity  of  that  friend:  bis  sources 
of  disquietude  were  very  much  iftcreafe- 
ing;  tbe  burricartes  bad  blown  from  a 
distance,  but  be  fancied  that  be  saw 
them  advancing  towards  bis  borne.  It 
was  certain  that  those  consolations  afid 
'  tendernesses  which  acre  associated  with 
the  name  of  hornet  and  to  whkh  his 
latere  in  particular  was  attached,  wet* 
not  tbe  residents  of  his  hearth;  and 
now  that  ease  and  security  whkh  de» 
ggndoipon  an  atople  and  unfeared  mieam 
wire  threatening  to  forsake  him.  Yef 
he  hoped  that  his  chraunstances  were 
not  embarrassed — that  he  hud  not  been 
betrayed  into  all  expenditure  so  muck 
beyond  bis  present  resources  as  to  hsV* 
involved  himself  to  arty  danggroufer  ex- 
tent He  was  inclined  to  a  severity  of 
judgment  towards  himself;  he  conceived 
the  cotrimon  principles  of  honesty  to  be 
Hko&y  connected  with  a  just  and  rcgu-< 

b6  Jar 
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lar  control  of  expences.    To  others  he 
would  concede,  he  had  conceded,  the 
excuse  of  error,  of  exigence,  of  casu- 
alty; but,  for  himself,  the  necessity  of 
such  an  excuse  had  till  now  never  been 
contemplated ;  and  now  that  it  was  by 
possibility  admitted,  he  opposed  it  with 
all  the  anxious  hopes  and  fears  of  one 
who  knew  his  principle  to  be  right,  and 
who  dreaded  it  to  have  been  trespassed. 
If  he  had  erred,  if  his  expences  had  been 
great,  if  his  estate  should  be  found  in- 
sufficient  to  the  claims  which  would  be 
made  upon  it  as  soon  as  his  losses  should 
be  reported,  he  would  have  the  consola- 
tion to  reflect  that,  not  by  any  vices  of 
his  own,  but  by  the  weakness  of  huma- 
nity, his  troubles  bad  been  occasioned. 
He  had  indulged  not  his  own  desires, 
but  the  desires  of  another ;  his  own  de- 
light had  been  sought  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  others.     Orland,  in  the  rapid 
view  which- at  this  moment  he  was 
taking  of  probable  consequences,  paused 

at 
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at  this  power  of  consolation,  and  then 
he  rejected  it — it  could  not  long  delude 
him.  As  one  who  must  be  answerable 
for  his  own  actions,  he  had  erred;  he 
should  have  been  the  steward  of  his  own 
fortunes,  and  not  have  risked  their  dila- 
pidation by  thoughtless  concession ;  he 
should  have  preserved  for  necessity,  for 
the  claims  of  justice,  and  for  the  grace 
of  charity.  He  feared  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  of  folly — had  been 
extravagant,  but  not  munificent — a 
spendthrift,  but  not  a  donor. 
•  The  thought  of  Emily's  perverted 
affections  urged  upon  this  conclusion, 
and  the  husband  acknowledged  to  his 
own  heart,  that  where  he  had  lain  up 
his  hopes,  he  had  met  with  disappoint- 
ment. But  not  yet,  not  yet  would  •he 
conceive  himself  to  he  that  desolate 
wretch  for  whom  there  was  no  commu- 
nion* It  was  sorrowful  to  reflect  that 
all  the  sympathy  which  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  he  must  not  hope;  but  yet  he 

had 
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had  not  been  entirely  neglected,  and 
yet  he  could  not  be  despised ;  his  y  ieW* 
ing  disposition  had  promoted  trouble* 
but  its  errors  had  given  him  a  claim 
upon  affection*  which  would  net  suffer 
his  exposure  to  severer  sorrows. — •*  To^ 
day,"  said  he,  mentally,  "  I  wfll  comply 
with  the  desires  of  Emily;  she  shall  be 
alone;  but  to-morrow  will  I  seek  from 
he*  virtues  that  consolation  whteh  it  life 
ever  been  my  pride  to  lend* 

The  old  lord  endeaftroured  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  break  upon  the  retirement 
of  his  wife;  but  he,  to  engage  the  at- 

» 

tention  of  the  father,  led  the  way  fittios 
the  castle,  and  began  to  discus*  the  mea- 
sures which,  in  the  present  state  of  his 
fortunes,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
pursue. 

The  venerable  nobleman  hid  ncy  love 
of  contracted  plans,  and  periods  of  re 
tretrchment  were  to  him  periods  of  3b 
htfarour  and  lAortiflcation ;  yet  had  ha 
«y  great  a  fondness  fox?  Orlando  that  ht 

could 
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could  offer  nothing,  cither  by  word  or 
deed,  against  bis  determination.  It  must 
he  confessed  that  he  could  not  himself 
see  any  immediate  necessity  for  the  sus- 
pension of  hie  great  schemes j  he  knew 
not  why  a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies 
should  interfere  with  the  renovation  of 
hid  ca&tle,  the  extension  of  his  domain, 
or  the  strengthening  of  his  importance; 
and  he  thought  it  too,  above  all  things, 
unreasonable  that  the  rebellious  proceed* 
ings  of  an  upstart  colony  should  he  at 
weight  to  oppose  the  inclinations  of  a 
British  noble.  But  them  was— fee  ffefc 
that  there  was,  a  kind  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  day  past  and  the  <foy  pwtsen*, 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem, 
between  English  grandeur  and  trans* 
Atlantic  wealth ;  and  to  this;  connexion, 
by  whatsoever  means  i*  had  arisen,  he 
was  fain  to  submit.  Yet  the  p*emp« 
retrenchment  of  Ortand  seemed  to  be 
without  an  adequate  reason ;  but  stBl  it 
should  not  be  opposed;  indeed,  the  oW 

lord, 
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lord,  with  great  alacrity  and  spirit,  at- 
tended St.  Malo  in  his  round  of  pru- 
dence; and  though  now  and  then  he 
felt  disposed  to  be  peevish,  yet  so  great 
was  bis  affection  for  his  son,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  the  quickness  of 
his  temper. 

In  the  evening,  Orland  wore  on  his 
features  so  confirmed  an  expression  of 
melancholy,  that  lord  Kingsdown  again 
suspected  that  he  had  at  heart  an  anxiety 
which  he  had  not  declared.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  suspicion,  and  with 
some  degree  of  anger  for  the  continued 
absence  and  neglect  of  Easily,  the  old 
lord  went  in  search  of  his  daughter:  he 
found  her  sitting  in  the  new  tower  of 
his  castle,  and  with  tearful  eyes  she  ap- 
peared to  be  watching  some  vessels  that 
were  speeding  in  the  breeze  of  the  even- 
ing towards  the  coast  of  France.  She 
did  not  hear,  or  did  not  attend  to  her 
father  at  his  entrance ;  and  when  he  was 
at  her  side,  she  did  not  turn  to  look 

upon 
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upon  him.  She  felt  the  sudden  pressure 
of  a  hand  upon  her  neck ;  she  recoiled, 
as  if  the  touch  were  offensive,  and  still 
without  looking  at  the  person  of  her 
visitor. — "  Why  do  you  come  here?n 
said  she.  "  I  sent  an  humble  request  that 
one  day  might  be  allowed  me ;  but  now 
you  will  remember  that  it  is  your  privi- 
lege to  refuse.  You  will  not  suffer  my 
suspicions  to  be  mistaken ;  the  superio- 
rity which  I  am  inclined  to  acknow- 
ledge, you  will  oblige  me  to  feel." 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  upon  his 
daughter  with  astonishment.—"  Emi- 
ly !"  said  he,  reproachfully. 

Emily  started  at  the  sound  of  her  fa- 
ther's voice,  and  with  a  glance  of  guilty 
confusion  she  turned  away  from  his 
scrutiny. 

The  old  lord  followed  her,  and  taking 
her  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  seat. — "  Whose 
severity  do  you  fear,  Emily  ?*  inquired 
he. 

Emily 
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Emily  made  no  reply. 

Her  father  looked  at  ber  meet  ten- 
derly. He  continued. — "  Yon  ate  tin* 
happy" 

"  No,"  answered  Emily,  in  a  quiver* 
kig  voice,  and  tvhile  her  Kps  moved  fast, 
and  the  tears  rolled  dowfi  tor  eheeka 

"  You  are  changed,"  after  a  little  while, 
said  the  old  nobleman. 

No,"  again  responded  Emily. 
And  thefe  is  a  change,  an  ufcbappy 
change,  throughout  the  castle/*  conti- 
Sued  the  old  lord. 

A  glimpse  of  faded  kindness  retired 
in  the  bosom  of  Emily  at  this  Remark, 
atid  she  felt  anxious  for  Qrland.*— *  What 
has  happened  V  inquired  she.  "  Orland 
is  Well?" 

u  No,"  answered  her  father,  with  a 
tone  of  less  tenderness,  "  Orlahd  is  Hot 
well* 

*  Indeed !"  ejaculated  Emily.  "  Hea- 
ven heal  him !" 

«  You," 


e&msitmit&s.  id 

"  You/'  qttidkly  rejoined  the  old  ktfd 
— *"  ydu,  Entity,  must  heal  htm:  you* 
attentions  might  be  salutary." 

Emily  cheeked  her  tears*  and  with  ft 
ready  pride  she  asked — *  Has  her  com- 
plained?* 

"  I  feanr  indeed  that  he  has  effuse," 
answered  lord  Kingsdown. 

That  universal  feeling  which  will  not 
allow  of  interposition  awoke  in  the  breast 
of  Emity,  and  she  conld  have  rebuked 
her  father  for  bis  purpose^-"  Hit  com* 

phiajs  should  be  reserved  fc£  »*y  ear, 

sir,  and  not  told  to  you." 

She  arose  from  her  chair*  and  wotild 
have  left  the  tower :  her  father  stift  re*, 
tdaed  her  hand,  and  now  he  grasped  it 
firmly,  and  held  her  before  him.  She 
stood  as  it  were  for  judgment;  and 
though  her  pride  was  active,  her  feats 
were  not  passive.  However  she  might 
justify  to  herself  those  thoughts  of  which 
she  was  fond,  she  knew  that  their  con* 
fession  would  be  met  witb  roademna* 

tion 
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tion  by  her  father ;  she  was  fully  aware 
that  his  notions  of  honour  and  of  inno- 
cence were  combined  with  many  ancient 
prejudices,  and  that,  in  the  matter  of 
female  conduct,  he  would  make  no  com- 
promise between  the  ways  of  vice  and 
the  ways  of  virtue ;  he  would  admit  of 
no  subtle  distinctions;  bis  ignorance 
would  be  stubbornness,  and  his  stub- 
bornness would  be  principle;  it  would 
mock  at  information,  and  scorn  to  be 
directed ;  it  would  elude  art,  and  defy 
power;  straight-forward  o#d  irresistible 
in  its  course,  it  would  bear  down  nature 
and  reason  with  all  their  nice  explana- 
tions, and  be  imperative  in  its  own  in- 
exorable demands  for  its  own  right  and 
justice. 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  at  his  daugh- 
ter with  extreme  severity. — "  You  mis- 
take, Emily,"  said  he;  "  Orland  should 
have  no  complaints  to  make  to  me,  and 
no  cause  of  complaint  to  reserve  for  pri- 
vate discussion." 

« I  will 
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u  I  will  not  hear  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Emily,  with  an  effort  of  pride ;  "  I  can- 
not but  know  the  extent  of  your  right 
and  of  my  duty.M 

u  You  are  prqud,  Emily — you  are 
very  proud,  and  something  impertinent 
too,"  said,  the  old  lord,  as  he  shook  with 
agitation. 

Emily  had  often  eluded,  she  had  never 
before  openly  resisted  his  authority ;  and 
he  was  fond  of  authority ;  and  if  he  had 
not  lost  the  distinction  between  his  rights 
and  his  eccentricities,  it  is  likely  that  he 
conceived  the  latter  to  have  derived  from 
years  a  sanctity,  which  his  child,  the  least 
of  all,  should  be  inclined  to  dispute. 

"  I  would  not," -continued  he,  *  offend 
you  by  my  rights ;  I  wanted  only  to  in- 
crease and  secure  your  happiness;  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  has  suffered  some 
interruption.  I  am  fearful  that,  if  there 
be  fault,  it  will  be  found  in  your  peryciv 
sity.  I  am  jealous  of  your  merit,  Emily; 
I  have  been  proud  in  you.*9 

"Yes, 


9t  Q9W3&$m& 

"  Y«  jfe"  mi  £n*ly,  stngnwrorfy, 
u y*Hi  have  tpflght  me pri(ifP^ 

*  And  you  have  aNt&gd  «gr  .hpg&nje- 
tions,"  retorted  the  old  k>?eL  ' 

"  fttffer  me  ft)  t»¥*  y*fc  m"  «- 

Iftefttg  her  l^£jfi»Hl  Jbe^jpwp  q£  fcer 
father. 

*  {&taqty,  eerily ;  ypn  wijl  teU 
r&thajc  I  have  bq  right  to  deta&  y»U;w 

TJie  oW  Mi)lewMi  released  her  &**&* 

an4  K»Mty  towed  *f>  qttit*he  ap*rtatfi>t 
SJie.tad  reg&ed  tfee  dw*.  fto4  without 
ope  refefrtwg  tofc^be  wg*  passiligway, . 
when  ^h,e  heard:  her  nan?*  pronwaeed. 
in  a  wjeafc  and  tremulous  tone  hy  her 
fatter.  8he  cewld  not  prpceeiU  offended 
though  4he  9m*  and  inclined  to  scorn 
the  ^dvioe  even  of  her  first  and  dearest 
friend;  with  ^Uurrkd  step, she  retnrn^d 
tt>  her  :*3a&,  and  resting  her: asm* upon 
the  dfooplder  of  the  venerable  roen*  .she 
looted  up  #t  his  qounteaoaee  .wtii  an 
expression  so  t€»dpr  and  mx^tomogr  that 

the 


the  km,  of  reconciliation  could  not  be 
delayed. 

"  There/'  cried  the^ld  lord,  "  we  have 
had  a  day  of  ill-nature  and  evil  chances; 
Gjiand  has  been  sulky,  Emily  has  beep 
asur*  and  between  both,  I  have  hod  a* 
large  share  of  mortification,  There  has 
been  infinite  disarrangement  in  conse- 
quence <of '  your  abstraction,  Emily,  We 
hpv$  had  a  letter  full  of  misfortune,  and 
we  ape  now  about  to  do  penanoe,  on  ac- 
count of.  a  high  wind  which  happened 
to  Wow  -some  months  ago  in  the  West- 
Indies;  I  say  ostensibly  on  account  of . 
the  high  wind ;  but  I  believe  it  will 
prove*  fair  wind,  if  you  will  learn  to 
forget  your  new  habits,  and  will  again 
adopt -your  did  ones.  The  penance  shall 
be  done  in  the  West  Indies,  and  opr 
spheme  of  happiness  shall  be  renovated 
and  enlarged,  if  our  daughter  and  wife 
will  frick  up  her  n&iles,  rand  be  once 
more  in  ^Qve  with  good-hugiour ." 

it  was  in  vain  that  *he  lively  eye  of 

the 
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the  venerable  nobleman  wandered  over 
the  features  of  his  daughter :  there  was 
kindness,  there  was  affection,  there  was 
attention  in  her  countenance ;  but  there 
was  no  responsiveness  of  mirth,  or  hap- 
piness, or  hope.  Again  the  gaiety  of 
the  old  lord  fell  before  the  dejection  of 
his  daughter,  and  again  his  concern  and 
grief  revived, — "  Emily,"  he  cried,  with 
the  earnestness  of  one  who  was  deeply 
interested,  and  not  to  be  rejected— 
"  Emily,  you  must  not  say  that  I  am 
impertinent,  because  I  ask  you  for  why 
you  are  unhappy  ?" 

Emily  would  have  rushed  away  im- 
mediately, but  now  her  father  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  left  without  an  ex- 
planation.— "  Are  you  fond  of  folly?" 
inquired  he.  "  Do  you  forsake  your 
husband  and  your  duties  for  a  trifling 
consideration  ?  Do  you  frown  for  a 
slight  offence,  or  sigh  everlastingly  for 
a  petty  wrong  ?  I  know  what  you  have 
been,  Emily,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see 

you 
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you  as  you  are.  If  you  know  your  hus- 
band's worth,  or  have  regard  to  my 
feelings,  you  will  abandon  these  girlish 
freaks,  and  resume  your  station  in  the 
castle." 

"  Do  you  reproach  me  because  I  am 
unhappy  ?"  asked  Emily. 

"  I  reproach  you  because  I  think  you 
are  perverse,  Emily,"  answered  the  old 
lord,  with  a  peevishness  which  made  a 
part  of  his  nature. 

"  Your  censure  may  be  converted  to 
pity." 

"  I  would  have  no  child  of  mine  an 
object  of  pity,!'  exclaimed  the  old  lord. 

"  There  are  chances,"  said  Emily, 
mournfully,  "  which  are  independent  of 
our  fathers,  and  they  will  find  the  feel- 
ings which  they  are  adapted  to  afflict; 
whether  scorn,  or  pity,  or  reproof,  be 
attached  to  them,  they  will  strike  where 
they  are  aimed.  Let  me  leave  you,  my 
lord ;  I  am  unhappy,  and — and " 

As  she  spoke  the  tears  arose  to  her 
vol,  in.  c  eyes, 
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eye*,  and,  with  a  lock  and  maimer  of 
the  deepest  and  most  pitiable  affliction, 
she  leaned  her  cheek  against  her  father's 
breast  She  sighed  heavily,  and,  relieved 
by  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  she  con- 
tinued— "  And  I  have  no  hope  of  alle- 
viation but  in  your  tenderness — your 
quiet  but  constant  tenderness.  My  fa- 
ther, my  dear  father,  have  confidence  in 
me.  I  am  wretched ;  you  see  that  I  am 
so.  Do  not  ask  me  for  why  I  am  wretch- 
ed, but  have  confidence  in  me." 

The  sorrows  of  the  daughter— of  the 
only  child  and  only  hope,  were  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  pierce  to  the  inmost 
feelings  of  the  father ;  the  venerable  lord 
pressed  the  beautiful  mourner  to  his  bo- 
som, he  fondled  her  to  his  heart,  and  in ' 
a  moment  of  inexplicable,  but  of  pre- 
cious anguish,  he  mingled  his  tears  with 
hem 

When  he  was  so  recovered  as  to  re- 
colleet-the  words  which  had  excited  his 
syihpathy;  with  the  partiality  of  a  pa- 
rent, 
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rent,  he  fancied  that  any  one  was  wrong 
rather  than'  his  child.  Dearly  he  loved 
Orland,  he  had  great  confidence  in  him, 
and  for' none  but  for  his  child  could  he 
have  thought  that  Orland  was  an  in- 
jurer.  Yet  Emily  was  to  be  justified 
and  to  be  admired,  and  for  her  merits 
even  the  virtues  of  the  favoured  Orland 
were  not  too  high  a  price.  Emily  then 
had  been  wronged  by  her  husband,  and 
her  silence  and  her  tears  were  evidences 
no  less  of  his  faults  than  of  her  own  per- 
fections; they  were  proofs  of  an  injured 
—of  a  noble  nature. 

Again  the  father  pressed  the  daughter 
to  his  heart. — "  Have  confidence  in  you !" 
said  he — "  yes,  my  confidence  in  Emily 
is  not  to  be  surrendered  ;  nor  will  I,  be- 
cause she  is  a  wife,  forget  that  she  is 
my  daughter.  No  man  shall  wrong  you, 
Emily,  in  what  character  soever  he  ap « 
pear.  My  poor  girl  weeping  and  sigh- 
ing here  from  day  to  day,  and  I  thought 
it  frowardness  or  whim !     My  tender- 

c  2  ness ! 
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ness ! — ay,  Emily  shall  never  want  her 
father's  tenderness." 

Emily  threw  her  arms  about  her  fa- 
ther's neck,  and  as  she  lay  weeping 
upon  his  bosom,  Orland  entered  the 
apartment. 

u  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  lord 
Kingsdown,  with  a  look  of  severity; 
u  your  wife  finds  her  father's  bosom  to 
be  her  best  home.  Your  gloom  and  si- 
lence are  accounted  for;  we  have  been 
inconvenient  to  you.  But  this  is  rash 
talking,  and  I  beg  you  to.  pardon  me. 
You  are  surprised,  St.  Malo !" 

"  I  am  indeed,"  returned  St.  Malo,  as 
he  slowly  walked  towards  Emily  and 
took  her  hand. 

Th£re  was  something  in  the  action  so 
unlike  deceit,  so  indicative  of  affection, 
that  the  old  lord  could  not  countenance 
the  suspicions  which  yet  he  entertained. 
— "  It  is  a  delicate,  a  dangerous  thing," 
continued  lord  Kingsdown,  "  to  inter- 
pose between  you ;  but  I  know  the  heart 

of 
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of  Emily,  and  I  know  it  to  be  too  wor- 
thy to  deserve  neglect — if  it  be  neglect 
of  which  she  would  complain." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  cried  Emily,  now  first 
being  sensible  of  her  father's  mistake — 
"  no,  no — Orland  has  never  neglected 
me — never  injured  me.  He  is  all  good- 
ness; love  him,  love  him,  my  father, 
and  pity  me.M 

She  arose  from  her  father's  embrace, 
and  rushed  from  the  tower,  while  St. 
Malo,  in,  amazement  and  dread,  waited 
the  effect  of  her  conduct  upon  lord 
Kingsdown. 

The  venerable  man  sat  for  some  time 
in  silence,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  door  of  the  apartment;  frequently 
he  seemed  disposed  to  call  upon  his 
daughter,  but  the  pressing  intervention 
of  painful  and  contrary  thoughts  would 
prevent  the  full  utterance  of  her  name. 
A  suspicion  to  which  he  could  not  listen 
arose  in  his  mind ;  he  had  so  strong  a 
conviction   of  the  noble  principles   of 

c  3  Emily, 
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Emily,  that  he  could  not  injure  her  by 
the  admission  of  so  base  a  suspicion; 
yet  the  suspicion  would  intrude  itself, 
and  because  it  was  base  and  unlikely,  it 
was  most  painful  in  its  obstinacy.  A 
fear  of  Emily  in  her  honour  and  noble- 
ness would  itself  be  a  positive  and  last- 
ing shame ;  the  father  could  not  admit 
it  for  his  love — the  man  could  not  admit 
it  for  his  pride.  After  a  long  period  of 
meditation — "  Impossible!"  exclaimed 
the  old  lord — "  impossible !" 

He  arose,  and  hastening  to  Orland — 
"  Forgive  me,"  he  continued ;  "  I  have 
wronged  you,  my  dear  Orland.  lama 
rash  and  weak  old  man,  and  the  happi- 
ness which  you  have  brought  me  has 
made  me  forgetful.  Foigive  me;  mi- 
sery will  make  me  mindful,  and  that  is 
seldom  wanting." 

He  grasped  with  exceeding  fervency 
the  hand  of  his  sbn  las  he  spoke,  and 
then  with  a  hasty  step  he  left  the  room. 

St,  Malo  would  not  inquire  into  the 

particulars 
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particulars  of  the  scene,  the  termination 
of  which  he  had  just  witnessed;  he 
thought  there  had  been  rashness  in  the 
candour  of  Emily — that  she  had  suffered 
the  poignancy  of  her  own  feelings  to 
spoil  the  calm  of  her  father's  unconsci- 
ousness, and  much  he  dreaded  the  re- 
sult :  the  intelligence  too  which  he  had 
that  day  received  had  brought  perplexity 
to  his  "feelings.  Between  two  evils  his 
thoughts  were  engaged,  and  he  had  no 
counsellor  to  direct — he  had  no  partner 
to  participate  his  hopes  or  fears;  his 
anxiety,  as  it  regarded  Emily,  he  must 
conceal ;  his  cares  for  the  conduct  of  his 
estate  must  be  his  own.  Yet  these 
troubles  belonged  not  solely  to  him; 
they  promised  in  their  effects  to  Teach 
to  a  venerable  and  worthy  man — to  a 
man  whose  very  errors  were  a  source  of 
endearment.  Against  the  terror  of  this 
promise  it  was  the  hope,  though  now 
the  weakened  hope,  of  Orland  to  labour; 
his  difficulties  were  io  much  opposed  to 

c  4  the 
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the  niceties  of  generous  feelings,  that 
they  were  painful  by  their  nature,  and 
fearful  in  their  confusion.     It  is  likely 
that  once  he  became  sensible  of  an  un* 
cherished    recollection  —  that   once    he 
thought  of  one  with  whom  he  might 
have  gained  the  happiness  upon  which 
he  had  fondly  speculated — that  once  he 
remembered  what  once  he  had  admired, 
the  sweetest  beauty  and   the  gentlest 
manners,  in  conjunction  with  the  softest 
heart  and  the  soundest  judgment ;  but 
yet  he  did  not  aggravate  his  troubles 
by  regret;  if  at  all  he  listened  to  the 
recollection  which  we  have  whispered, 
he  reproached  himself  for  having  sinned 
against  Emily ;  he  acknowledged  not  to 
his  heart  what  was  apparent  to  his  rea- 
son, that   benefits   which   are  despised 
should  be  recalled,  and  that  it  is  natural 
to  bewail  the  evils  which  might  have 
been  avoided. 

St.  Malo  fancied  that  the  presence  of 
a  mutual  friend  might  promote  his  hap- 
piness, 
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piness,  in  conducing  to  the  happiness  of 
Emily ;  he  knew  not  any  one  who  was 
so  gifted  to  revive  in  Virtue  a  consci- 
ousness of  her  own  loveliness  as  Laura ; 
it  was  long  since  he  had  heard  of  her, 
but  now  that  he  was  in  distress,  and 
that  there  was  a  particular  necessity  for 
her  presence,  he  dwelt  upon #the  thought 
of  seeing  her  with  sudden  but  great  sa- 
tisfaction ;  he  doubted  not  that  she  would 
presently  repair  to  Kingsdown,  and  co- 
operate with  him  in  the  effort  to  restore 
felicity. 

Without  acquainting  Emily  with  his 
intention,  he  wrote  to  Laura.  He  stated 
only  the  dejection  of  the  former,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  happy  effects  of 
those  attentions  which  he  requested. 

In  a  few  days  he  received  an  answer, 
not  from  Laura,  but  from  her  physician. 
The  gentle  girl  had  laboured  too  assi- 
duously in  her  charitable  ministrations, 
and  now  she  lay  upon  a  bed  which  it 
was  expected  she  would  exchange  but 

c  5  for 
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for  the  grave.  Orland  paid  a  sigh  to 
her  virtues  and  her  loss,  and  for  the 
moment  so  fully  did  he  contemplate 
her  worth  and  Jbewail  her  sacrifice,  that 
he  remembered  not  the  wreck  of  hh 
own  hopes.  He  wandered  into  the  park, 
and  there,  under  the  shade  of  that  tree 
at  which  he  had  noticed  her  failing 
health,  and  listened  to  her  friendly  ad- 
vice, he  again  called  to  mind  her  beau- 
ties and  her  virtues.  He  was  restless 
and  wretched,  and  in  the  sadness  of  his 
soul  he  went  back  to  the  castle,  and 
sought  out  Emily. 

His  coming  was  now  never  met  by 
smiles ;  and,  of  late,  frowns,  instead  of 
tears,  had  been  the  greetings  of  his  pre- 
sence. Emily  had  grown  attentive  to 
her  father,  and  she  had  succeeded  in 
soothing  his  mind  to  a  passing  forget- 
fulness  of  her  strange  conduct ;  bet  since 
the  interview  which  we  have  described, 
she  had  been  constant  in  tlie  belief  that 
Orland  had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal 

his 
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his  discontent  from  her  father.  Otoe  er- 
ror, as  is  always  the  case— one  favoured 
error,  had  grown  into  much  wrong.  She 
was  to  foe  pitied,  but  not  condemned : 
for  censure  she  could  return  hate,  and 
against  the  suspicion  of  blame  she  eould 
level  tbe  certainty  of  anger.  Like  the 
wretch  whose  pride  it  had  been  to  mis* 
lead  her  ardent  feelings,  she  now  knew 
not  what  was  right ;  at  times  the  lenity 
of  her  husband  was  his  reproach ;  now 
his  fondness  was  her  abhorrence,  and 
now  Ins  backwardness  was  her  wrong : 
when  he  laughed,  he  was  unfeeling; 
and  when  he  wept,  he  was  unkind ; 
his  pleasure  was  without  sensibility,  and 
his  offence  was  without  justice. 

Through  this  wild  of  capriciousness 
Grhmd  kept  a  steady,  though  a  painful 
course;  his  heart  was  too  sensible  and 
generous  not  to  feel,  in  its  extreme, 
every  arrow  which  was  thus  unjustly 
urged  upon  it.  But  still,  while  he  did 
not  refuse  acknowledgment  to  the  wrong 

c  6  which 
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which  he  suffered,  or  to  the  atonement 
which  was  his  right,  he  was  cautious  to 
avoid  extravagance;  neither  to  be  sub- 
jected to  lameness,  nor  to  be  excited  to 
violence.  He  remembered  his  own  dig- 
nity; and  though  sometimes  he  could 
have  implored  that  consideration  which 
was  his  due,  or  could  have  exposed  the 
injury  under  which  his  soul  rankled, 
yet  generally  the  simple  expression  of 
his  look  or  manner  was  all  that  declared 
his  consciousness:  he  suffered  for  him- 
self, but  he  sustained  for  lord  Kings- 
down. 

St.  Malo  found  Emily  in  a  distant 
apartment  of  the  castle.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  the  midst  of  books  which  she 
had  not  read,  and  of  music  which  she 
had  not  played:  flowers  breathed  from 
the  window,  but  she  did  not  notice 
them ;  waves  murmured  against  the 
walls,  but  she  did  not  hear  them.  Or- 
land  approached  her  seat,  and  she  arose 
to  leave  the  room ;  her  brow  darkened, 

and 
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and  she  averted  her  face  when  he  looked 
upon  her.  He  detained  her,  and  drew 
her  softly  back  to  a  chair. — "  Do  not 
go,"  said  he;  "I  come  not  to  disturb 
you  with  a  word — I  come  to  sit  by  you, 
to  look  at  you,  and  when  you  sigh,  to 
sigh  with  you." 

"  And  having  in  kindness  watched 
me  to  a  fault/'  said  Emily,  "  to  go  and 
make  it  treason  to  my  father  ?" 

St.  Malo  faintly  smiled ;  he  could  not 
descend  to  the  trifling  of  denial  in  such 
a  matter,  and  he  would  not  contradict 
the  spirit  which  he  desired  to  tranquil- 
lize.— w  I  have,"  said  he,  "  been  endea- 
vouring to  surprise  you  with  a  plea- 


sure  " 


Emily  interrupted  him. — "  Surprise 
me  indeed!"  said  she  emphatically. 

"  But  I  have  found  a  pain." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,"  returned  Emily. 

"  Our  Laura,"  continued  Orland — "  I 
have  had  hopes  that  she  would  succeed 
in  teaching  us  peace." 

"  I  hope," 
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*  I  hope,"  said  Emily,  as  with  a  look 
of  inherent  dislike  die  tamed  away  her 
face  from  the  frank  and  noble  counte- 
nance of  her  husband,  "  I  hope  that 
Laura  has  too  great  «  regard  far  her 
own  peace  to  vento*e  to  Kingsdown." 

"  Are  we  then  like  the  tree  of 
Java,*  asked  St  Malo-*-"  poisonous  to 
every  being  that  comes  within  our 
sphere  ?" 

•*  Flowing— qtrite  flowing  and  poeti- 
cal!" exclaimed  Emily,  as  her  features 
lost  their  gloom  and  assumed  a  cast  of 
irony — "  You  have  been  studying  with 
our  Laura,  and  now  you  cannot  fail  of 
success.  Sermons,  such  as  she  would 
preach,  must  sound  well  from  your  lips 
to  my  ears" 

"  Her  sermons,  Emily,  will  never 
offend  you." 

"  No,*  retorted  Emily,  w  unless  you 
change  relations,  and  she  be  the  instruct- 
ed— you  the  instructor." 

"  I  have  sought  no  instructions." 

u  You 
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"  You  havie  not  profited  fay  any,*'  gov* 
tinued  the  deceived  and  erring  wife. 

"  And  yet,  Emily,  I  could  instruct 
you  to  a  good  purpose,  if  you  were  wilt 
ing  to  become  a  learner." 

"  All  your  purposes  are  good,*  ex* 
claimed  Emily,  with  a  scoffing  air; 
"  what  then  is  my  unwillingness  but 
bad  ?  This  common  household  balance 
is  easily  adjusted :  the  wife  errs  that  the 
husband  may  talk,  and  the  husband 
talks  that  the  wife  may  err ;  the  power 
of  the  one  would  not  be  displayed  but 
for  the  weakness  of  the  other;  and  as 
power  and  weakness  are  privileges,  their 
display  in  the  husband  and  the  wife  is  a 
common  and  necessary  duty.  But  I  am 
tired  of  it,  Orland — I  have  been  tirecL 
of  it  now  for  some  time,  and  I  believe 
that  my  weariness  will  not  be  removed 
by  your  poetry,  or  by  Laura's  sermons.** 
'  "  The  first  shall  not  molest  you,"  said 
Orland — "  my  ways  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion are  too  plain  to  occasion  you  much 

apprehension ; 
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apprehension;  and  for  the  last  —  for 
Laura— she  is  going  where  good  actions 
shall  be  well  received,  and  kind  thoughts 
shall  be  understood." 

"  An  admirable  reference  F  exclaimed 
Emily ;  "  her  kind  thoughts  and  good 
actions  were  little  thought  of  in  that 
speech !  Accusations  of  ingratitude  are 
the  evidences  of  a  superiority  which  I 
am  willing  to  allow;  and  now,  having 
paid  the  only  tribute  which  can  be  re- 
quired of  me,  you  will  suffer  me  to  leave 
you  to  your  complacency.", 

"  Yes — go,  unkind,  ungenerous  Emi- 
ly," said  Orland — "  go,  and,  if  you  can, 
derive  satisfaction  from  the  recollection 
of  your  scorn." 

Emily  remained,  and  she  pronounced 
the  name  of  her  husband  in  a  subdued 
tone.  But  Orland  interrupted  her. — 
"  You  will  not  understand  me,  Emily," 
said  he.  "  For  myself,  I  have  made  no 
allusion  to  that  place  to  which,  I  ac- 
knowledge, I  have  transferred  my  hopes 

of 
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of  happiness;  I  would  have  directed 
your  attention  to  one  who  was  once  an 
object  of  your  love— Laura  is  on  her 
deathbed." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Emily,  in  an  ecstacy, 
"  that  I  could  bid  her  rise  to  that  strength 
which  is  my  torment — that  she  might 
live,  and  teach  others  to  be  like  herself 
— that  I  might  fall,  and  be  forgotten! 
Languor,  sickness,  death — why  do  they 
seize  on  her  ?  The  world  wanted  her, 
and  the  world  had  objects  on  whom  her 
goodness  might  have  expanded  itself, 
and  not  grown  wearied  of  its  ministry. 
But  for  me,  I  have  a  strength  that  de- 
fies death ;  and  though  every  day  is 
tedious,  long,  and  harassing,  as  misery 
and  disgust  can  make,  it,  yet  the  pro- 
spect of  many  days  is  before  me — days 
of  unmitigated  penance,  of  unalleviated 
pain." 

"  No,  Emily,  no,"  cried  St  Malo; 
"  if  your  heart  be  so  durable,  it  may 
survive  a  change  :   cruelty   and  insult 

leave 
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leave  incurable  wounds,  and  how  long 
the  soul  can  straggle  with  their  rank- 
ling, you  may  be  empowered  to  decide.* 

Orland  left  his  seat,  and  with  a  look 
wherein  the  dignity  of  sorrow  was  dis- 
cernible, he  walked  towards  the  door  of 
the  apartment. 

Emily  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  but,  on  hearing  her  hus- 
band's departure,  she  ^looked  up,  and 
with  a  faltering  voice  called  to  him. 
Orland  turned  back,  and  paused  at  the 
entrance  to  the  loom.  Emily  was  in 
tears,  and  the  expression  of  repentance 
was  on  her  countenance  and  on  her 
tongue. — *  Forgive  me,  Orlafcd !  forgive 
me!M  said  she. 

Orland  hastened  towards  her.  He 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  her. — *'  I  do 
forgive  you,"  said  he.  "  But  tell  me, 
Emily,  in  what  way  these  scenes  arc  to 
be  prevented?  I  kneel  before  you: 
you  have  injured  me,  Emily*— -deeply 
injured  me ;  you  have  taught  your  looks 

and 
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and  words  to  injure  me.  But  I  forgive 
you.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  always  in  your  power  to  revive 
my  excessive  affection,  and  to  induce 
me  to  forget  my  injuries.  But  now,  I 
will  ask  you,  is  it  for  this*  weakness  that 
you  scorn  me?" 

Emily  could  only  answer  with  her 
tears,  and  these  flowed  plentifully. 

Orland  continued.—"  I  cannot  but  be 
sensible  of  my  due,  and  you  have  so 
stung  me,  Emily,  that  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  assert  it." 

For  a  moment  the  wretched  husband 
could  not  proceed;  the  drops  which  fell 
from  his  eyes  were  those  of  a  concen- 
trated and  deliberated  sorrow ,  they  wfere 
urged  by  present  agony,  but  they  had 
been  long  collected  about  his  heart  by 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  continued. — *  I  havte  lost 
your  respect  by  that  which  I  hoped 
would  sustain  it— my  tenderness;  Show 
me  how  I  may  regain  it;  or,  if  that  be 

imposslblet 
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impossible,  remember  your  father,  and 
show  me  a  resource.  For  myself,  that 
misery  which  is  not  combined  with  dis- 
honour I  can  support — I  will  support. 
It  is  hard  to  bear  scorn  and  contumely, 
and  for  the  unworthiest  object." 

Emily  checked  her  tears,  and  with  an 
hysterical  sob  shuddered,  and  turned 
away  her  face  from  her  husband. 

Orland  had  never  before  hinted  at  her 
confession ;  he  had  fancied  that  so  erring 
a  truth  would  work  its  own  correction. 
It  had  been  his  hope,  that  the  reward  of 
his  delicacy  and  silence  would  be  the 
continuance  of  lord  Kingsdown's  happi- 
ness, and  the  increase  of  his  own  com- 
fort ;  but,  now  that  his  hopes  were  fast 
diminishing,  and  that  his  injuries  were 
|  augmenting,  he  was  compelled,  by  a 

!  regard  for  that  personal  dignity  which 

hitherto  he  had  reserved,  but  not  sub- 
i  mitted,  to  establish  his  claims,  and  to 

i  exact  their  observance.    There  was  no- 

thing lordly  or  imperious  in  his  nature ; 

to 
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to  the  right  he  was  constant ;  but  in  his 
constancy  there  was  seen  the  temper 
which  sought  to  invite  rather  than  to 
command — the  power  which  aimed  to 
persuade  rather  than  to  enforce;  and 
now,  upon  his  knees  and  in  tears,  he 
was  mindful  of  his  dues ;  but  he  would 
take  to  himself  all  pain  in  their  support, 
so  only  their  support  might  be  accom- 
plished without  pain  to  others ;  and  this 
was,  and  is,  the  disposition  to  be  abused. 
The  stoutness  of  the  rock  and  the  glare 
of  fire  are  the  characteristics  for  the  bu- 
siness of  the  world ;  the  tender  and  the 
mild  are  either  dupes  or  sacrifices.  It 
requires  many  years  and  many  concur- 
rent circumstances  to  make  the  extraor- 
dinary meekness  and  humanity  of  an 
individual  a  fashion ;  and,  till  they  be  a 
fashion,  he  who  possesses  them  is  but 
mocked  or  deceived. 

Orland  observed  the  agitation  of  Emi- 
ly.    He  continued. — "  This  may  be  of- 
fensive to  you,"  said  he :  "I  have  hither- 
to 
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to  avoided  it;  bat  my  concessions  have 
not  tended  to  your  peace,  or  to  my  own 
honour.    Again,  I  say,  it  is  hard  to  bear 
aooni  and  contumely  for  the  un  worthiest 
object    I  am  secure  of  your  principles, 
Emily,  as  they  are  at  present  known  to 
you ;  bat  the  error  which  you  are  at  no 
pains  to  correct,  must  grow  by  indul- 
gence; every  day  it  delights  more  and 
more  in  my  offence,  and.  now  it  has  so 
severely  wronged  me,  that  though  from 
my  soul  I  pardon  you,  yet  for  that  which 
is  as  dear,  I  must  be  secured  from  similar 
wrong.* 

With  an  affection  the  most  respectful, 
Orland  kissed  the  hand  of  his  wife  as  he 
finished  speaking,  and  with  looks  of  the 
tenderest  feeling  he  waited  her  reply. 

Emily,  with  a  resolute  and  proud  ef- 
fort, restrained  her  tears ;  and  withdraw- 
ing her  hand,  she  got  up  from  her  chair. 
She  endeavoured  to  smile,  as  with  an 
affected  carelessness  she  moved  away. — 
u  You  have,?  said  she,   *  I  have  no 

doubt, 
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doubt,  determined  as  to  your  proceed- 
ing. I  have  been  impertinently  slow  in 
furnishing  you  with  a  cause ;  but  now 
the  boldest  measures  will  be  the  best. 
I  desire  only  not  to  be  menaced  with, 
them." 

Orland  arose  from  the  ground,  and 
with  shocked  feelings  he  regarded  the 
departure  of  her  who  had  been  his  pride 
and  hope — who  was  his  disgrace  and 
misery. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 
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Her  glance  did  speak  of  cureless  woe ; 

It  spoke  that  deepest  sorrow, 
Which  ne'er  shall  mingle  in  its  flow 

The  hope  of  brighter  morrow." 


Orland  left  the  tower  with  an  assured 
determination  to  consult  his  own  honour 
and  interests,  to  remove  himself  from 
his  perverse,  self-willed,  and  ungrateful 
partner ;  but  in  his  way  to  another  part 
of  the  castle  he  met  Luton ;  soon  after- 
wards he  was  stopped  by  lord  Kings- 
down.  He  fancied  that  in  the  counte- 
nances of  these  venerable  men  he  read 
supplications  to  pity  and  forbearance; 
he  knew  that  their  happiness  depended 
upon  him,  and  if  yet  it  could  be  pro- 
moted by  his  patience,  he  was  willing 
to  endure ;  in  every  glance  of  the  good 

chaplain 
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chaplain  there  was  so  much  anxiety  dis- 
cernible, so  deep  an  interest  lor  Emily, 
that  yet  St.  Malo  could  not  reject  the 
silent  but  touching  appeal — u  Yet,  yet," 
said  he,  internally,  "  I  will  submit;  si 
Httle  while,  for  the  sake  of  these  suffer* 
era,  whose  feelings  are,  with  my  own, 
neglected  or  despised,  will  I  bow  before 
the  wayward.  It  is  to  be  misunderstood/ 
that  is  all ;  to  be  thought  weak,  because 
I  am  patient— dishonourable,  because  I 
would  forgive — a  fool,  because  I  am  not 
a  madman :  this  is  the  estimation  which 
I  must  undergo  from  them  to  whose 
self-exalted  principles  my  blessings  are 
a  sacrifice.  I  have  now  but  little  hope 
that  good  will  be  the  result  of  my  for- 
bearance ;  yet,  if  there  be  a  chance,  for 
the  sake  of  the  aged  and  the  worthy,  I 
will  sustain  the  trial." 

A  few  weeks  passed  on.    There  now 

mingled  in  the  attentions  of  Orland  an 

appearance  of  respect   rather  than  of 

fondness,  of  dutiful  attachment  rather 

.  vol.  in.  d  than 
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than  of  sftdeAt  devotion.  Emily  per* 
qoxYtid  the  change  and  her  pride  was 
prtsnpfc  to  wntert  it  into  an  apology 
ftp  hqr  «rrar;  she  delivered*  hereelf  up 
to  the.  coatempUtioix  of  her  misguided 
al&ctipn;  tke  coldest  acknowledgment 
was  all  which  she  returned  to  the  kind 
offices  of  h«r  husband ;  she  removed 
herself  more  and  mora  ftona  the  sphere 
of  her  duties  and  to  those  customs  of 
sooiety  to  which  ahe  sometimes  submit* 
tedtfor  the  sake  of  her  father*  she  brought 
ni>  hearty  nor  show  of  heart  Her  retire* 
went,  her  retirement— it  was  there  that 
evil  had  beat  cherished  to  a  mistake  of 
its  nature*  and  it  was  there  that  its 
effects  were  now  to  be  seen  in  continual 
sighs  and  tears,  in  a  wasted  frame  and  a 
debased  mind* 

With  Orland,  or  Luton,  or  Sarsden, 
lord  Kingsdown  how  constantly  busied 
himsel£  Suspicions,  to  which,  he  dread* 
led  to  listen*  to  whk?h  he  was  resolqte 
not;  to  listen,  would  how  and  then  beeak 

upon 
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upop  his  mind ;  but  it  had  always  been 
his  custom  to  engage  himself  in  an  eddy 
of  business  or  of  pleasure  when  he  ex- 
pected evil,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to 
it  til  it  pressed  irresistibly  upon  him* 
He  now  addressed  no  remonstrances  to 
bk.  daughter,  no  inquiries  to  his  son ; 
lie  became  active,  that  he  might  not 
think,  and  thoughtless,  that  he  might 
not  fear. 

A  scheme  of  mischief  was  suspended 
above  Kingsdown,  a  dark  spirit  hovered 
about  its  towers,  and  Luton,  with  the 
intuition  of  Shakespeare's  Hecate,  felt 
the  approaches  of  the  evil  through  his 
frame;  he  walked  over  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  ancient  master's  domain  day 
and  night ;  none  knew  his  fears  but  him- 
self, and  till  their  cause  should  cease, 
bis  restlessness  must  continue:  if  that 
should  last,  his  exertions  and  his  life 
must  terminate  together. 

Emily,  the  good  man  perceived,  now 
confRied  herself  almost  entirely  to  the 

Dft  castle; 
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castle ;  when  she  ventured*  abroad,  he 
was,  by  her  own  election,  her  compa- 
nion. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  autumn; 
there  was  melancholy  in  every  note 
which  the  wind  issued  from  the  trees; 
and  the  leaves  fell  in  unison,  like  the 
tears  of  unceasing  sorrow;   it  was  an 
4  evening  which  was  not  adapted  to  evil 
purposes — it  was  more  likely  to  eradicate 
than  to  deepen  evil  impressions ;   and 
why  ?   A  matured  solemnity  prevailed, 
and  was  presented  by  every  object ;  and 
change — there  was  the  view  of  change 
in  every  thing  which  was  seen,  and  the 
mind  was  led  to  inquire  whether  that 
which  was  to  come  would  be  better  than 
the  past  ?    If  this  were  the  moment  of 
transition,  it  was  awful;  and  if  that 
which  was  to  come  were  to  be  bad,  the 
mind  would  seek  by  its  own  worthiness 
to  propitiate  that  which  should  be  bet- 
ter :  if  that  which  was  to  come  were  to 
be  good,  the  heart  would  fly  from  guilt 

«nd 
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and  bound  to  its  reception.  The  sun 
was  setting,  and  every  shade  which  it 
cast  upon  fading  nature  was  deep,  and 
of  a  gloomy  brightness. 

Emily  had  from  her  window  looked 
upon  the  evening  with  the  eye  of  medi- 
tation, and  she  had  transmitted  her  no* 
tice  of  external  objects  to  a  heart  of 
feeling.  Perhaps  she  had  thought  of  gra- 
cious but  rejected  offerings,  of  rich  but 
neglected  promises,  of  ripe  but  fallen 
and  withered  fruits;  perhaps  a  feeling 
of  virtuous  repentance  had  mixed  with 
feelings  of  erring  refinement,  and  truer 
notions  of  worth  had  triumphed  over 
the  speculations  of  her  fancy.  However, 
it  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment  to 
wipe  off  a  sudden  tear,  and  with  more 
than  her  usual  earnestness  to  inquire 
for  Luton.  The  good  man  had  waited 
beyond  the  customary  hour  of  exercise, 
and  then  had  strolled  from  the  castle. 

u  Why  did  he  leave  me  ?"  said  Emily; 

She  heard  the  voices  of  her  husband 

D  3  and 
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and  her  father  in  an  Hdpduking  tobm, 
but  to  neither  of  these  could  she  apply. 
At  this  moment  company  Would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  her,  ahd  at  this  mo- 
tnefit  the  heafrd  the  voices  of  those  who 
Were,  in  the  eyes  of  earth  and  Heaven, 
her  fittest  companions,  and  to  them  she 
could  n6t  calL  To  the  desolation  which 
she  had  friade  she  Was  compelled  to  sub* 
mit ;  but  she  confessed  it  by  her  feeling, 
a^  With  a  bitter  pang  at  heart,  she  flashed 
from  the  galleky  to  the  park. 

Emily  looked  from  a  cliff  to  the  beach; 
•he  -saw  the  atone  cross  in  whteh,  in  hap- 
pier  dayfe,  she  had  taken  interest*  iftnd 
she  bec*fne  desirous  once  more  to  view 
it  nearer.  She  descended  the  Winding 
jpeth  which  led  to  it,  tod  tuning  the 
projection  of  rock  wfctoh  formed  ode 
bkle  of  the  bajy,  she  pdtceived  a  tall 
figure,  With  &Med  aims,  pacing  at  s 
little  distance  from  the  object  df  her 
se&roh.  The  figure  recbtted  to  her  nrind 
recollections  which  Were  fle^p,  too  deep, 

and 
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and  too  forcible;  btrt  the  garb  was  Stamge 
for  such  a  figure;  whether  or  hat  H  tvette 
for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  die  inquired 
in  the  gaze  of  a  moment  In  this  mo- 
ment, unobserved  by  Emily  tod  ufitto>» 
tided  by  thte  stranger,  LtttOn  looked 
!bm  the  cliff  which  retted  above  the 
bay,  and  with  feelings  of  fearful  anxiety 
lie  remained  intently  Watchiftg  die  re- 
cognition of  the  persons  below.  The 
stranger  tiirned  suddenly,  Mid  lit  the 
instant  fhat  Emily  s4w  the  features  of 
ins  feoe>  her  soul  acknowledged  them  to 
tie  the  features  of  Sandwich.  -  The  sun 
prise  occasioned  her  to  shriek,  and  for 
the  moment  her  eyes  dwelt  upon  the 
countenance  tvkaeli  they  knetar  so  Well ; 
hot  in  another  moment,  in  obedience  to 
an  impulse  which  she  felt  to  be  right, 
she  turned  to  quit  the  scene. 

"  Thataks  be  to  Heaven !"  exclaimed 
Luton,  in  a  quiet  but  a  fervent  tone, 
"my  child,  my  dear  child  k  fMthful  to 
duty*" 

D4  The 
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The  suddenness  of  the  meeting  had 
occasioned  Sandwich  to  remain  silent 
and  motionless ;  but  when  he  saw  that 
it  was  the  intention  •  of  Emily  to  leave 
him  without  a  word,  and  with  but  a 
look,  he  recovered  his  recollection.  He 
called  to  her  in  the  gentlest  accent,  and 
hastening  after  her,  he  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  bay  at  the  same  instant  with 
herself. 

The  path  from  this  place,  though  nar- 
row, was  direct  to  that  which  wound 
through  the  underwood  from  the  steep 
above,  so  that  a  person  descending  to 
the  beach  could,  unobserved,  hear  the 
conversation  of  persons  below.  To  this, 
the  only  path  of  which  he  was  aware* 
Luton  sped,  not  for  the  purpose  of  listen- 
ing secretly  to  the  words  of  any  one,  but 
that  he  might  congratulate  virtue  and 
astound  vice.  He  distinguished  that 
Emily  was  continuing  her  rapid  pace  to 
the  ascent,  and  that  she  gave  no  atten- 
tion to  him  who  had  brought  wretched- 
ness 
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ness  to  her  bosom,  and  to  the  bosom  of 
her  family. 

"  Your  last  look  has  been  my  lamp  in 
darkness,  Emily,"  cried  Sandwich.  "  Do 
you  refuse  to  give  me  another  look  for 
future  guidance  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  refuse,"  breathlessly  returned 
Emily. 

u  I  am  wretched,  Emily — most  wretch- 
ed." 

"  So  am  I,"  answered  Emily,  as  she 
quickened  her  tottering  pace. 

"  And  you  are  cruel,  Emily— most 
cruel,"  continued  the  false  and  mischie- 
vous supplicant 

"  *Tis  you  have  made  me  so,"  replied 
Emily. 

*  One  moment — but  a  word !"  shout- 
ed Sandwich,  with  despairing  ardour. 
No,  no,  no!"  answered  Emily. — 

Oh,  Luton!  Luton!,  you  shall  hence- 
forth guide  me  and  protect  me." 

Age,  infirmity,  weakness,  anxiety — 
they  were  all  despised,   as,  with  the 

D  5  Strength 
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strength  and  activity  of  youth,  the  good 
chaplain  leaped  down  several  pace*  of 
the  cliff,  and  burst  bis  way  to  the  Sight 
of  Emily ;  the  fife  of  hi*  effthtisk&ic 
love  blazed— all  the  feelings  of  his  ex- 
cellent heart  were  for  the  offspring  of 
his  lord.«— w  I  will  guide  you— -I  vill 
protect  you,  now  and  ever  P  exclaimed 
he. 

Emily  shrieked  with  surprise  and  joy, 
as,  with  arms  outstretched  to  the  utmost, 
she  flew  to  meet  him.  He  received  her 
on  his  bosom,  and  as  he  held  her  there 
with  one  hand,  hfe  lifted  up  the  other, 
>vitk  a  show  of  threatening  against  Sand* 
wich.-— "  Go— go  away,  thou  execrable 
Wjetch  P  he  shouted — "  hence,  I  say, 
and  bury  thyself  beneath  the  wave  or 
the  rock ;  dare  not  to  extend  the  mis&rjr 
which  thou  hast  occasioned.  I  can  for- 
give—God knows  that  i  db  forgive  my 
greatest  enemy ;  but  if  thou  presume  to 
linger  in  these  precincts,  I  will  cufce 
thee— I   wiH  call  upoh  tbat  Heaven. 

-    :  whose 
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whose  minister  I  am,  to  preserve  and 
bless  virtue  by  thy  ruin  and  destruction 
—I  will  call  on  Heaven  to  cune  thee" 

Thus  was  Sandwich  again  felled  by 
one  whom  he  despised ;  and  now,  either 
he  became  conscious  of  the  blackness  6f 
his  design,  and  so  forgot  his  boldness*  or 
his  feelings  were  impressed  by  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  his  present  situa- 
tion; for,  with  a  sensation,  of  terror 
which  he  could  not  resist,  he  turned 
away  from  (he  presence  of  the  vener- 
able chaplain,  and  rejoiced  in  the  shelter 
which  bough*  and  erags  afforded  him  in 
his  confusion.  In.  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul  he  breathed  a  malediction  upon  the 
clergyman ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  in 
his  violent  hate  to  reflect,  that  the  worst 
which  he  could  do  against  his  enemy 
was  warranted  by  nature. 

The  kind  and  excellent  Luton  sat 
down  upon  the  rude  step  of  the  descent, 
and  as  he  rested  the  drooping  head  of 
his   favourite  against  his    bosom,    he 

d  6  pressed 
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pressed  the  kiss  of  parental  joy  and  so- 
licitude upon  her  faded. cheek. — "  Joy 
to  you !  joy  to  you,  my  poor  child  !*  he 
exclaimed — "  joy,  and  reviving  peace, 
and  richer  happiness !  Joy  to  you,  my 
own  dear  Emily — my  dear  lord's  hope, 
St.  Malo's  pride !  The  evil  one  is  gone 
-—we  have  defeated  him ;  and  now  we 
shall  be  happy  at  Kingsdown ." 

Emily  concealed  her  face  against  his 
shoulder.    Luton  listened  to  her  sighs, 
and  he  guessed  her  agony ;  he  thought 
it  best  to  be  silent  a  while,  and  to  suffer 
her  sorrows  to  make  their  free  escape. 
But  he  could  not  be  patient  when  Emily 
wept;  he  struggled  with  his  feelings — 
he  looked  upon  the  sea,  upon  the  cliffs ; 
but  his  glance  could  find  no  rest.  Again 
his  eyes  rested  upon  Emily.  He  played 
now  with  her  tresses,  and  now  with  the 
long  weeds  which  grew  beside  his  seat : 
but  not  long  did  these  diversions  pre-  . 
vail,  to  the  restraint  of  his  feelings ;  he 
coiild  have  borne  the  heaviest  calamities 

of 
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of  life,  and  bowed  before  Heaven  with 
resignation ;  he  could  have  borne  the 
pains  of  the  body,  the  pains  of  disease 
or  age,  and  have  looked  to  heaven  with- 
out an  expression  of  complaint ;  but  he 
could  not  bear  this  trial  of  his  fond 
sympathies— he  could  not  see  the  child 
pf  his  bosom  and  the  object  of  his  pride 
sinking  with  sorrow,  and  not  complain* 
— "  Oh,  Heaven!  Heaven!"  he  cried, 
"  why  is  this  triumph  permitted  to  the 
vile  ?  Emily,  Emily,  my  own  dear 
child,  I  cannot  live  and  see  your  wretch- 
'edness.  One  hope  had  I  on  this  earth, 
and  it  rested  on  you :  if  you  fall,  I  fall. 
Emily,  my  own  Emily,  you  have  gained 
a  victory  fit  for  angels  to  rejoice  in. 
Revive,  for  my  sake — for  your  old 
Luton." 

Emily  threw  her  arms  about  the  neck 
of  her  tutor,  and  with  that  fond  and. 
simple  grace  which  she  could  readily 
assume,  and  which  had  made  so  deep  a 
way  in  the  old  man's  heart,  she  succeed- 
ed 
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cd  in  quieting  his  grie£— *•  Kow,  Luton,* 
arid  she,  "  let  us  return  to  the  castle. 
You  have  been  successful  in  friaking  a 
great  foci  of  me;  but  I  thank  you.  The 
world  cannot  produce  such  a  pair  as  we 
are ;  but  I  thank  you.  Well,  presently 
it  will  be  nothing,  and  our  folly,  like 
the  tears  which  we  have  shed  upon  the 
sand9  will  be  without  a  trace." 

The  good  chaplain  was  slow  in  per- 
ceiving what  was  wrong  in  Emily;  but 
his  feelings  had  now  derived  another 
shock  from  her  words. — "  Not  so  our 
guilt,  Emily,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and 
sunken  tone  of  voice—"  not  so  our 
guilt;   it  will  Hot  be  like  teats  shed 
upon  the  sand,  nor  like  seeds  flung  up- 
on a  barren  soil;  it  will  be  like  a  weed 
which  fire   cannot   consume,   nor   the 
ploughshare  root  away;  it  will  survive 
and  flourish  in  its  rankness.     Oh,  be* 
ware  of  it,  my  Emily  !n 

Emily  pressed  and  kissed  his  hand. 
He  little  knew  that  her  safeguard  was 

prid< 
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pride— that  conviction  of  her  folly  had 
not  touched  her  heart — that  she  was 
still  bent'npon  cherishing  her  perverte- 
tiess,  or  that  the  triumph  which  she  tad 
gained  was  likely  to  confirm  her  will  in 
the  ways  of  error ;  these  tilings  he  knew 
nipt;  he  was  tob  partial  a  judge  of  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  Emily  to  fore* 
see  the  danger  which  resulted  from  her 
obstinacy.  But  before  he  suffered  the 
effects  of  the  late  scene  to  ftdfc  upon 
h£r  heart,  there  was  one  effort  for  the 
correction  t>f  that  heart  which  he  was 
anxious  to  make,  and  for  this  effort  her 
own  words  induced  an  opportunity, 

"  Luton,"  said  Emily,  as  her  eyes 
fastened  upon  the  ground  with  that 
steadiness  which  denoted  resolution — 
"  Luton,  I  am  determined,  from  this 
hour,  never,  hut  by  the  decree  of  St. 
Malo,  to  quit  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
The  seasons  shall  have  their  change— I 
will  be  constant;  the  seasons  shall  breathe 

their 
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their  pleasant  invitations— I  will  reject 
them  all." 

"  Your  husband's  decree,"  said  Luton, 
mindful  of  his  purpose,  "  will  never  tend 
to  your  privation  or  discomfort;  he  is 
all  mildness,  forbearance,  generosity,  and 
faith.  Let  Emily  be  but  just— Orland 
will  be  kind." 

"  No  eulogiums !  no  eulogiums !"  ex- 
claimed  Emily,  as  she  averted  her  face 
and  motioned  her  hand  with  an  expres- 
sion of  impatient  repugnance — "•  enough 
has  been  exacted  from  me  to-day,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  penance  on  my  sins*  ; 
Do  not  be  angry,  Luton — my  dear 
Luton !"    She  wound  about  his  neck  as 
she  continued — w  I  love  you,  but  you 
cannot  direct  my  love  beyond.*' 

*'  Yes,  surely— there,8'  said  the  chap- 
lain, as  he  got  up  from  his  seat  and 
pointed  upwards. 

«  Yes— -there,"  answered  Emily ;  then 
pointing  to  the  ground — "  or  here—* 

anywhere 
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anywhere  that  promises  peace— peace, 
continual  rest." 

"  To  have  that,  Emily,*1  exclaimed 
Luton  with  a  sudden  vehemence,  "  you 
must  not  desert  your  first  and  most  po- 
sitive duty— respect  as  well  as  faith  to- 
wards your  husband." 

It  was  enough — the  wretchcfd  Emily ' 
would  hear  no  more ;  the  plain-way  path 
of  duty  had  been  abandoned  for  courses 
more  mazy,  and  by  reason  more  interest- 
ing and  astonishing;  and  now  reason 
but  offended,  and  custom  was  despised* 
'.-  With  a  sudden  exertion  of  strength 
Emily  ascended  the  steep ;  and  to  mark 
her  determination  not  to  listen  to  any 
advice  which  should  relate  to  her  hus- 
band, she  continued  to  walk  with  her 
best  speed  towards  the  castle.  Luton 
overtook  her,  but  he  forbore  his  advice. 

In  a  week  or  fortnight  after  this  event 
St.  Malo  was  surprised  to  perceive,  at 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  shaded  walks 
of  the  park,  a  female  form  upon  the 

grass : 
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~  as  is  the  shroud,  wh** 
^  was  that  of  the  mourner ;  her  eye* 
irere  closed— *he  was  either  asleep  or 
dead.  Her  gloves  were  at  some  distance 
from  her  on  the  grass,  as  if,  in  the  heat 
of  fever  or  the  weakness  of  feinting; 
they  had  been  withdrawn,  that  the  blood 
might  flow  to  the  «fresh  air,  and  carjr 
health  and  vigour  to  the  heart    And 
those  beautiful  arms,  glowing  in  their 
whitefiess— far  off  and  in  the  tieasoft 
they  might  have  been  mistakeh  for  slen- 
der ribs  of  snow,  that  the  winds  had  ce- 
mented and  hardened;    Or,  appearing 
above  the  bright  grass,  they  might  have 
been  thought  wedges  of  marble  or  of 
ivory,  which  had  been  left  there  for  th£ 
beanty  of  the  contrast ;  they  Were  s6 
round,  so  delicate,  so  dazzling,  that  for 

a  moment 
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^m/  ^  Ved  the  stranger 

t  ^  Very  cold/* 

-**  uiduu  T^reMef  about 

T8  tree>  that  Oh.  *  V  care  shel- 

^position  painful  t  * 

*  Stance,  andastbewu  %!"  she 
««  restingpkce,  it  distribute,  v  and 
^^t  curls  of  her  fine  hair  in  evt.  «ur- 
**d  direction ;  it  seemed  either  to  **  *uv 
at  the  rest  of  the  unfortunate,  or  to  x&^ 
mirth  over  th*  fallen  and  helpless. 

Otland  walked  softly  round  to  the 
head  of  the  stranger,  and  bending  upon 
0|te  knee,  he  placed  the  back  of  his 
hand  with  the  utmost  gentleness  upon 
her  pale  cheek.  It  was  sbtm  to  the 
touch,  but  it  was  cold  as  a  mass  of  ice. 
He  took  hold  of  the  band  whicrh  fell 
Aver  the  bough  of  the  tree,  and  he  felt 
the  wanhfch  of  life.—"  Sleep,"  whispered 
he—"  it  is  only  sleep*— no  more,  I  hope." 
Tke  stranger  put  her  hand  to  tier 

forehead, 
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forehead,  but  did  not  unclose  her  eyes; 
Again  she  rubbed  her  forehead,  as  if  she 
felt  a  pain,  or  endeavoured  for  recollec- 
tion. Orland  now  suspecting  that  she 
had  fainted,  and  that,  on  her  recovery, 
her  words  would  be  uttered  in  a  low 
and  weak  voice,  bowed  down  his  head, 
that  he' might  learn  her  wishes.  After 
several  ineffectual  efforts  to  speak,  the 
stranger  succeeded  in  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Antoine.  Soon  after,  she  called 
again  to  Antoine,  and  in  the  French 
language  bade  him  assist  her  to  rise. 

Orland  extricated'  her  drooping  head' 
from  the  branch  of  the  tree,  and  rested 
it  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  have  been  unwell,"  said  the  strati* 
ger ;  "  hat  I  am  recovering  very  fest." 

St.  Malo  made  no  reply :  the  stranger 
was  evidently  recovering,  and,  with  more 
strength,  she  might  be  able  to  support 
the  surprise  to  which  she  would  be  ex* 
cited  by  her  situation. 

"  What  time  is  it?"  she  inquired. 

Orland 
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Orland  hastily  replied.     . 
I  am  cold/'  continued '  the  stranger 
on  the  sudden  I  am  very  cold.* 
Orland  drew  her  handkerchief  about 
her  neck,  and  with  his  best  care  shel- 
tered her  from  the  wind. 

* 

-  She  thanked  him. — "  Bless  me !"  she 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  open  sky  and 
the  wide  scene  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded— "  Trees  about  me !  and,  fur- 
ther on,  a  park !  I  remember— this  is 
Kingsdewn.  Ahtoine,  how  came  you 
here  ?  When  did  you  find  me  ?w 

"  But  now— just  now,"  returned  Or- 
land. 

"  Well  then,'*  continued  the  stranger, 
"  help  me  to  get  up ;  we  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  treated  as  trespassers  in 
this  strange  land.    Let  us  go  home.9' 

St.  Malo  saw  that  he  could  not  longer 
retain  his  name  of  Antoine,  so,  in  a  bro- 
therly tone,  and  speaking  still  in  French, 
he  bade  the  stranger  rest  a  little  longer, 
and  assured  her  that  sfee  should  not  be 

molested 
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molested  by  him  wh*  tad  *  right  to 

$at  ;fap)iqp  hf!^ 
The  desofete  stattger  was  at  fe*t 

l^rri^d  apd  ettbarnwned  at  the  <*feco- 

vpry  of  feer  mistake*  fe*t  she  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  the,<?0mro<m  aatuw  of  ca, 
sualties,  and  to  be  superior  to  aflfeeta- 
tfoq ;  illness  needed  bo  apeiogy,  and  the 
words  apd  tptfitiers  of  Orland  were  so 
distinguishable  for  their  brotherly  feel- 
ings that  tranquillity  and  confidence 
yteue  their  neee$s9ry  consequences. 

There  are  some  few  persons  in  the 
world*  who,  having  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  flippant  forms  and  modes  of 
their  brethren*  h»*e  resorted  again  to 
Nature,  wd  have  been  by  her  impressed 
with  those  simple  characteristics  which 
are  more  dignified  than  fashion,  of  neat- 
•r  worth  *m  «*,  *nd  which  never  £ul 
in  thfir  sifteeWfcy  to  Qb*»i«  credence. 

Ths  Kitager  felt  wired  in  the  pro 
taction,  of  OrJwd  i  with  eye*  modestly 

hen*  upon  the  gran,  the  retained  her 

place 
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place  beneath  the  tree,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently the  restoration  of  her  strength. 

St.  HAalo  fetched  her  gloves,  and  a* 
lie  presented*  them,  she  told'  him  that, 
in  her  anxiety  to  see  Kingsdpwn,  she 
bed  presumed  upon  her  strength,  Mid 
not  remembered   her  weakness.     She 
now  spoke  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
with  just  so  much  of  the  accent  of  a 
foreigner  as  made  the  exceeding  simpli- 
city of  her  expression  more  apparent  and 
more  interesting. 

"  You  have  a  desire  to  see  Kings- 
down  Castle?'*  inquired  St  Mala 

M  A  very  strong  desire,"  returned  the 
stranger—*4  it  has  almost  brought  me 
to  the  grave." 

"  You  shall  see  it,"  said  St.  Malo, 
"  and  the  grave  shall  remain  open- 
open  for  many  years.9 

The  stranger  faintly  smiled ;  and  as 
she  turned  away  her  face,  Orland  fan- 
cied tfcat  she  whispered — «  No,  no— 
Heave*  forbid  p 

She 
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She  gave  her  hand  to  St  Malo,  and 
with  his  assistance  she  got  up  from  the 
ground.  She  was  so  enfeebled,  either 
by  sorrow  or  sickness,  that,  but  for  Or- 
land's  support,  she  would  have  fallen 
again.  The  arts  of  reserve  are  seldom 
available  at  the  view  of  death ;  distinc- 
tions cease  before  the  grave  is  opened ; 
and  we  regard  every  ear  as  friendly  that 
will  listen  to  our  hopes  or  our  com- 
plaints. 

The  stranger  thanked  St.  Malo  for 
his  kindness. — "  I  am  unhappy  in  hav- 
ing left  toy  country  and  my  home,  sir," 
said  she;  "  but  I  desired  to  see  Eng- 
land—Kingsdown  in  particular;  and 
now  I  desire  again  to  look, upon  those 
scenes,  upon  which  I  have  looked  my 
last." 

There  came  a  slight  colour  .in  her 
cheeks,  and  then  it  went  and  came 
again ;  but,  when,  it  lingered,  her  beauty 
was  so  dazzling,  that  the  eye  sought  re- 
lief from  its  splendour.    Cut  this  was 

not 
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liDt  h£r  natural  beauty ;  it  was  the  tint 
of  a  fever,  of  an  intermittent  fever, 
Which  wa»  piteying  with  remorseless  ac- 
tivity upon  her  life.  Her  natural  beauty 
WAS  mild,  and  for  the  eye  and  heart; 
and  this  was  seen  in  its  fading,  when 
{here  was  no  hue  but  of  the  lily;  it  Was 
f^t  too  iii  great  pow&*  when  it  Was 
known  to  be  declining. 
-  Oriartd  felt  the  greatest  pity  for  the 
failing  one,  and  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort her  by  the  assuratttfe  that  she  should 
kk>fc  again  upon  her  country  and  her 
home. 

"  No,  sir — I  fear  I  shall  not.  Could 
I  but  get  to  Normandy,  I  should  ask 
no  more;  I  want  to  die  where  1  have 
Mved.  I  came  from  France"  in  health;'9 
she  paused  a  little,  tinid  theft  went  on — 
«  yes,  in  health-^attxiotis,  but  in  health. 
An  accident  happened  to  our  ship,  and 
hi  tile  night  1  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
intheb&it  The  wiiidwate  violent,  and 
the  sea  beat  upoft  me.  For  several  hours 
■  vol.  iii.  B  I  sat 
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I  sat  in  terror  and  in  dampness.  I  have 
been  ill  since.  To-day  I  thought  my- 
self  better,  and  I  ventured  abroad  with- 
out  my  good  Antoine.  But  it  is  here, 
sir,"  said  the  stranger,  putting  her  hand 
to  her  breast — u  the  effect  of  my  peril- 
ous voyage  is  here ;  and  it  is  so  powerful 
that  I  must  not  hope  to  reach  D'Eve- 
reux  again." 

*  D'Evereux?"  inquired  Orland,  with 
a  look  of  amazement — "  D'Evereux  ?w 

The  unfortunate  Rosalie,  at  the  recol- 
lection of  that  home  which  she  had  quit- 
ted,  ceased  her  slow  pace,  and  began  to 
weep. 

At  the  moment,  Orland  could  remenfr 
ber  Only  that  the  name  was  familiar  to 
him ;  but,  after  a  little  while,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  there  hi)d  been  &  connexion 
between  that  member  of  his  family  who 
had  rewarded  him  evil  for  good  and  the 
family  JXEvereux.  He  turned  to  in- 
quire further  of  the  stranger,  but  he  saw1 
(hat  she  was  agitated,  and  he  forbore. 

In 
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In  a  few  minutes  Rosalie  looked  up 
from  her  tears,  and  pointed  to  the  park 
gat^s,  as  they  appeared  through  a  vista. 

Orland  again  offered  himself  to  her. 
support,  and  became  the  guide  of  her. 
steps. — "  But  you  have  not,"  said  he, 

yet  seen  the  castle." 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  returned  Rosalie ; 

my  objects  are  falling  one  by  one,  and 
presently  they  and  I  shall  rest  together." 

"  I  will  guide  you  to  a  seat,"  said  Or- 
land, "  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  will  re- 
turn with  a  carriage,  and  you  shall  be 
borne  to  Kingsdown  " 

Rosalie  looked  at  her  supporter  with 
surprise,  and  with  confusion ;  but  every 
painful  sensation  vanished  before  the 
candour  and  kindness  of  St.  Malo.— 
"  Do  not  be  concerned,*'  said  he, <c  at  an 
accident  which  has  introduced  you  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  castle.  My  country 
is  not  famed  for  courtesy,  I  know,  in 
,  France ;  and  indeed  we  who  know  Eng- 
land best  cannot  boast  much  of  its  ur- 

e  2  banity. 
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banity,  I  fear  we  barve,  to  the  foil,  as 
much  politeness  at  kindness*  and  that 
we  have  as  much  lore  for  strangers  m 
we  have  for  one  another.  But  those  are 
common  fear*,  or  general  charges,  whicfa, 
if  they  be  true,  wiH  exist  in  defiance  to 
acts  of  occasional  friendliness  and  hospi- 
tality. If  you  will  visit  the  eaatle,  we 
will  endeavour  to  be  attentive— for  onee 
we  will  forget  our  suspicions  and  reserve 
—we  will  not  look  upon  you  a*  a  '  tres- 
passer in  this  strange  land." 

Orlftnd  recollected  that  of  Rosalie 
D'Evereux  he  had  heard  Sandwich 
speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation ; 
that  this  was  Rosalie,  he  had  no  doubt; 
that  she  was  amiable  and  distressed,  he 
saw ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  his  duty, 
as  it  was  his  nature,  to  fender  consola- 
tion and  support  to  the  amiable  and 
distressed,  he  felt  It  was  now  his  effort 
to  induce  the  confidence  of  the  lovely 
girl,  and  to  give  to  her  injuries,  or  bar 
wants,  whatever  redress  e?  telief  might 

he 
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fe  w  W*  power.  A  suspicion  witli  re- 
spect to  Sandwich  crossed  his  mind; 
but  aH  thoughts  of  that  unworthy  one 
were  unw«l«om^  and  were  ipeedUy  re. 
je«4ed, 

A  faint  blush  overspread  the  face  of 
Hosalie,  a*,  after  a  short  pause,  she 
turned  to  speak  to  her  supporter;  yet 
«be  knew  not  that  she  was  speaking  to 
St.  Malo. — u  You  will  excuse  me,"  said 
sh&*-"  at  present  I  wish  not  to  go  to  the 
castle.    Lord  Kingsdown  lives  there  ?* 

"  Yes,"  replied  Orland,  with  an  open* 
Wis  which  he  meant  should  invite  re- 
liance, "  lord  Kingsdown  lives  there, 
together  with  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, St  Male." 

*  Then  lord  Kingsdown  has  another 
daughter  ?"  inquired  Rosalie,  with  great 
eagerness, 

*  No,  he  ha*  no  other  daughter." 

*  Then  Mr.  St  Malo  has  a  sister  or  a 
cousin  there,  I  am  sure/'  with  unguarded 
anxiety  continued  Rosalie. 

E  3  *  Indeed 
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"  Indeed  he  has  neither,"  answered 
Orland. 

"  Oh,  I  tremble — I  am  very  weak/* 
returned  Rosalie,  as  a  more  sickly  pale* 
ness  fell  upon  her  gentle  features ;  and 
then  she  continued — "  No  sister!  no 
cousin !  Lord  Kingsdown's  daughter 
has  a  friend  who  lives  with  her— ^a 
young  friend — a  beautiful  friend— one 
highly,  singularly  gifted  ?* 

*  No,"  answered  Orland,  with  a  deep 
sigh  at  this  recollection  of  his  wife,  "  the 
daughter  of  lord  Kingsdown  lives  alone." 

"  She  is  happy?"  inquired  Rosalie, 
not  knowing  the  loneliness  to  which 
Emily  subjected  herself — "she  is  happy 
in  her  father  and  her  husband  ?" 

This  was  a  question  to  which  it  was 
difficult,  painfully  difficult,  to  reply; 
Orland  would  have  evaded  it,  but  the 
fine  eyes  of  Rosalie  were  fixed  on  his 

countenance,  and  were  urgent  for  an 
answer. 

"  She  is  not  happy,"  sighed  St  Malo 

— «  she 
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— "  she  is  kind  and  susceptible,  but  she 
is  not  happy." 

"  Susceptible !  susceptible !"  whispered 
Rosalie,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  ground— 
49  Well)  I  wish  I  might  see  that  lady." 

A  thought  immediately  occurred  to 
St.  Malo,  that  an  interview  between  the 
stranger  and  Emily  might  be  produc- 
tive of  friendly  consequences  to  his 
comfort ;  he  could  not  but  conceive  that 
Rosalie  had  been  wronged,  deceived,  or 
forsaken  by  Sandwich ;  her  injuries,  en- 
forced by  the  appearance  of  her  waning 
beauty,  might  influence  the  heart  of 
Emily  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
wretch,  of  whose  memory  she  was  proud. 
He  would  observe  the  stranger  further, 
and  be  governed  in  his  determination 
by  her  conduct  or  confession. 

"  If  she  knew  your  wishes,  she  would 
visit  you,"  returned  St  Malo. 

He  was  not  deceived,  for,  with  the 
freedom  of  innocence,  Rosalie  replied— 
"  I  came  here,"  said  she,  "  with  a  desire 

e  4  of 
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of  concealment,  bqt  ijqw  my  design  has 
lost  its  importance.  This  filing  gives 
me  juster  views,  Dp  we  Jive,  sir,  only, 
ta  fee  w«e  «t  the  ppjpl  of  degth?"  She 
smiled,  ond  then  eo0tiqu£f|-T-'<  Jf  you 
have  k>ng  known  the  family  of  St  Majo, 
you  have  heard  of  a  Normal  femily, 
D'Evereux.  I  am  one  of  them.  An 
old  servant  has  obeyed  my  wishes  in 
guiding  me  to  England ;  I  would  that 
I  could  obey  bis  wishes,  and  go  hack  to 
France.  I  am  among  strangers;  I  must 
die  among  them^I  feel  that  I  rauftt. 
The  daughter  of  lord  Kingsdown  might 
soften  some  of  my  anxieties.? 

«  She  ahaH  visit  you;'  said  St.  j&tfa 
\vith  much  earnestness. 

Bosalie  looked  at  him  with  surprise.* 
— "  You  are  not  ^ ..?  she  cheeked  he* 
self;  and  then,  with  a  look  of  hesi- 
tation, she  continuedrm"  Perhaps  you 
know— r 


' ft    .  *  •  0  # 


Sandwich  Bel^val,"  interrupted  Q* 
land,  as  he  took  ljdd  of  th?  hand  which 

had 
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liad  rested  upon  his  arm,  and  with  a 
brotherly  freedom  aimed  at  once  at  the 
object  of  Rosalie's  confusion,  and  the 
end  of  her  anxiety-—"  Sandwich  Dela* 
val,"  said  he,  as,  in  a  moment  of  sympa- 
thy which  was  above  all  trifling  consi- 
derations, he  pressed  his  lips  upon  the 
hand  which  he  had  seized—"  I  knew-— 
no,  no,  I  did  not  know  him.  But  now 
I  know  him;  He  was  my  cousin*— I 
made  him  my  brother.  But  now  I  will 
not  tell  you  in  what  relation'  he  stands. 
He  has  wronged  you,  Rosalie?  You 
come  in  search  of  him  T 

*  No,  no  indeed,"  cried  Rosalie,  as, 
with  a  deep  blush,  she  withdrew  her 
hand  and  rested  against  a  tree — "  I  do 
not  come  in  search  of  him.? 

*  Forgive  me,"  exclaimed  St,  Malo — 
"  I  am  too  forward  with  my  pity.   But, 

,  now  you  know  me,  command  me.  Sand- 
wich is  not  at  the  castle — he  must  never 
come  there;  but  they  who  have  been 

E  5  injured 
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injured  by  him  are  allied  in  misfortune, 
and  they  should  not  refuse  their  pity  to 
each  other.  You  are  forsaken,  wretched 
— and  perhaps  his  wife  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  shrieked  Rosalie. 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  seemed 
faint.  There  was  a  seat  near  where  she 
stood,  and  Orland,  regretful  for  the 
eagerness  of  his  feelings,  bore  her  to  it 

In  a  little  while  she  recovered :  her 
tears  streamed  fast;  and  while  she  yet 
held  her  handkerchief  before  her  face, 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  her 
companion. — "  I  have  been  very  rash 
and  imprudent,  sir,"  said  she.     "  You 
know  me,  and  it  is  now  in  vain  to  pre* 
varicate.    Sandwich  had  a  right  to  leave 
me — and  he  left  me ;  so  I  was  wretched. 
My  brother  went  to  Paris,  arid  I  was 
lonely :  I  prevailed  upon  Antoine  to  at- 
tend me,  and  came  to  Kingsdown — for 
I  was  curious ;  and  now  I  must  remain 
here*— for  I  am  dying.    This  is  all  my 

-  story, 
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story,  sir.  A  part  of  it — the  last  part 
of  k,  if  you  will  tell  my  brother,  he 
will  bless  you  for  your  friendship." 

"  All  that  you  wish,"  returned  Or- 
land,  with  every  sensation  of  tenderness 
and  pity  perceptible  in  his  countenance 
— "all  that  you  wish  shall  be  done. 
And  do  not  conceive  yourself  to  be 
among  strangers :  Emily,  my  unhappy 
Emily,  shall  visit  you;  she  will  teach 
her  tears  to  flow  with  yours,  and  she 
will  receive  your  sorrows  to  her  own 
heart.  You  will  learn  to  love  her,  and* 
-— "■  Orland  hesitated,  as  he  spoke— 
*  and  you  may  perhaps  instruct  her  in 
some  particulars  that  may  minister*  to' 
her  future  comfort." 

"  May  Heaven  grant  me  the  power  !*' 
exclaimed  Rosalie,  as  she  slowly  uplift. 
ed  her  face  from  her  handkerchief,  and' 
Jooked  at  Orland,  as  if  she  guessed  his 
meaning,  but  was  fearful  of  its  admis- 
sion. 

At  this  moment  Rosalie  perceived  her 

e6  old 
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old  servant  fdvqp&ng,  in  his  ^pxicws 
search,  toward*  her  a&fc*  Seflfte  $he 
should  lewe  h«r  fcw  friefld,  sfee  was 
desirous  tp  1^  i^ft)ffi?e4  whrtber  qt  not 
the  object  of  he*  sokpqws  bad  been  $t 
KfcgsdQWft  siftce  hip  departure  from 
France ;  »nd  with  the  qwfidenee  of  one 
who  had  w^pted,  qnd  who  fejoicecj  ki 
having  found  9  friend,  she  put  h#r 
fingers  qh  the  steeve  ef  Q&wad,,  *md 
inquired  ip  a  k>w  tot.  etfggst  tope,  vh*v 
the?  his  relation  were  npt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  castfe? 

*  No,"  %ttsw?re4  Qrteijd,  vitfo  sudden 
alarm ;  m&  theru  with  ufwsapspipjus;  v#- 
leace — "  Dp  yojursay  th^  te  &  here?" 

Rosalie  shrunk  with  few*  $ftd  with 
the*  weight  of  paiftftd  suspicion*  a$  she 

hastily  *wwere&-**  No,  ©o^ indeed  I 
do  oojfe." 

Antoioe  now  ap^uoagbedJWis  imsi«s& 
and  with  looks  that  greeted  her  na  ttatf 
fondness,  he  lent  his  arm  to  her  support 

m  she  wwe  fram  he*  %i&    St,  >felo 

1    .  would 
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\vpul4  VP*t  quit  her  «i4?:   fo  wafted 

\ti$k  he*  tc>  a  sm«U  eottqget  at  whfch 

sbe  lodged  ^ithiii  tlp-e  doiqaip  of  K«g?- 
down.  Rosalie  perceived  thai;  bis  Joefes 
were  altered,  and  she  felt  an  agonizing 
fear  that  her  question  had  induced  the 
change:  she  suspected  that  Sandwich 
had  trespassed  upon  affections  which 
were  even  more  sacred  than  her  own. 

*  I  will  visit  you,"  said  Orland,  as 
he  widened  his  contracted  brows  and 
endeavoured  to  smile;  "  in  the  mean- 
time, forget  that  we  are  strangers,  and 
learn  to  live  in  contentedness  among 
us"  He  beckoned  to  the  owner  of  the 
cottage  as  lie  turned  away — "  Treat 
that  lady,"  said  he,  "  with  all  respect 
and  kindness:  she  is  known  at  the 
castle." 

The  cottager  had  never  before  seen 
St.  Malo  frown — had  never  before  heard 
St  Malo  command;  but  he  knew  not 
what  was  passing  in  the  breast  of  his 
master — he  knew  not  the  pangs  which 

accident 
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accident  and  mischief  had  collected  in 
that  generous  bosom — how  suddenly 
they  had  been  excited,  or  how  cruelly 
they  raged 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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•What  if  this  hand 


Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brothers*  blood, 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?    Whereto  serves  mercy 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

Shakespeare. 

"  I  will  no  longer,'*  said  St.  Malo,  as 
he  returned  to  the  castle,  "  I  will  no 
longer  be  the  poor  and  patient  fool  of 
the  presumptuous  and  the  wicked ;  my 
weakness  shall  not  be  converted  to  in- 
famy— my  love  shall  not  be  wrought  in- 
to disgrace ;  I  would  be  considerate — I 
would  be  merciful;  all  men  should  be 
so :  I  will  not  be  scorned—I  will  not  be 
disgraced ;  but  I  have  been  scorned ;  and 
because  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  so, 
I  am  disgraced.  Look  to  it,  you  who 
think  that  I  sleep,  who  fancy  that  ray 

heart 
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heart  is  your  tool — toy  honour,  your 
sport  I  have  been  patient— but  I  will 
be  just !  I  have  been  wronged — I  will 
be  righted !" 

The  storm  rises  from  a  light  gale — the 
tempest  brews  in  a  small  cloud.    The 
simple,  unconscious  question  of  Rosalie 
had  aroused  the  sense  of  injury  in  the 
heart  of  Orland.    He  went  book  to  the 
castle,  resolved  no  more  to  submit  his 
efforts  to  the  humours  of  his  wife;  he 
would  not  seek  her  affections,  and  if 
they  should  be  reminded  of  their  duty, 
and  seek  him,  so  fully  did  he  now  feel 
the  wrong  which  he  had  laboured  to 
endure,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  acknow- 
ledge he  would  reject  them.    He  would 
not  be  rash ;  he  had  been  urged  to  the 
extremity  of  sufferance ;  he  would  as- 
certain whether  or  not  Sandwich  were 
at  Kingsdown,  and  either  he  would  call 
the  law  to  the  security  of  his  honour,  or 
he  would  have  recourse  to  measures  less 
public,  but  as  prompt,  for  the  resump- 
tion 
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tion  of  his  title  to  consideration  and  in- 
spect Hitherto  he  had  been  mindful 
of  others;  now  be  would  have  regard 
to  himself. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  infinite 
pains  which  the  world  takes  to  spoil  and 
pervert  the  good  dispositions  of  the 
heart— rto  see  how  it  trespasses  upon 
candour,  till  it  becomes  suspicion— show 
it  presumes  upon  liberality,  till  it  be* 
comes  an  inverted  principle,  and  would 
crave  all,  but  bestow  nothing-^Jiow  it 
practises  upon  patience  ?nd  generosity, 
till  they  grow  out  of  love  with  their 
own  nature,  and  join  in  the  perpetual 
w^r  of  violence  and  craft . 

By  one  of  those  chances,  which  put 
so  unaccountably  our  strongest  resolur 
tions  to  the  test,  Orland  had  on  this 
evening  to  oppose  the  severity  of  his 
deportment  to  the  milder  and  more  win* 
ning  manners  of  his  wife.  The  lessened 
attentions,  the  growing  reserve  which 
Emily  had  witnessed,  she  had  met  with 

petulance, 
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petulance,  with  haughtiness,  with  deri- 
sion.   On  this  evening,  by  some  secret 
operation  of  the  mind,  she  had  become 
sensible  of  a  desire,  which  for  the  world 
she  would  not  have  acknowledged,  to 
reanimate  the  drooping  attentions  of  her 
husband,  and,  by  an  exertion  of  what- 
ever power  remained,  to  banish  his  re- 
serve.     She  had  not  considered  how  she 
should  exercise  the  power  which  she 
might  establish,  perhaps  partially,  per- 
haps capriciously :  her  efforts  were  likely 
to  be  made  in  pride,  but  not  in  repent- 
ance.   However,  when  Orland  appear- 
ed with  lowering  brows,  and  with  an 
exalted  and  a  distant  air — when  he  ap- 
peared not  as  he  was  used  to  appear,  the 
Orland  who  was  to  be  loved,  but  as  was 
his  right,  the  Orland  who  was   to  be 
feared — Emily's  desire  almost  failed,  and 
her  proud  heart  beat  to  be  invested  with 
similar  appearances  of  lofty  wrong,  and 
of  lawful  authority ;  but  these  belonged 
not  to  her ;  and  still,  to  subject  her  hus- 
band, 
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band,  in  his  pride,  to  her  power  at  its 
toII,  was  to  be  wished.  Her  bosom 
heaved  at  the  sound  of  his  voice :  he 
spoke  to  her  father ;  but  when  he  looked 
towards  her,  she  answered  with  a  glance 
of  gentleness  and  kindness.  She  put 
her  fair  hand  upon  a  seat  which  was  va- 
cant, and  was  close  to  her  own,  and  this 
she  did  when  her  eye  met  the  eye  of  Or- 
land. 

St.  Malo  remembered  his  promise  to 
Rosalie,  that  Emily  should  call  at  the 
cottage.  Since  the  revival  and  the  in- 
crease of  his  suspicions,  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  mention  his  promise ;  but 
now  he  felt  disposed  to  a  last  effort  for 
the  attainment  of  peace  at  Kingsdown. 
He  suddenly  left  his  seat,  and  approach- 
ing his  wife,  in  a  tone  which  spoke  of 
fondness,  he  called  her  name;  but  on 
the  instant,  one  of  his  many  pointed 
injuries  stung  his  heart,  recalled  his  re- 
collection, and  resuscitated  his  pride. 
He  bowed  loftily  for  having  excited  at- 
tention 


ten  ton  where  there  was  no  olyeet* 
and  with  recovered  dignity  he  turned 
away. 

Scwoe^y  wuid  Emily  rfstew*  tkegwk 

<jf  tears  which  offered  to  h*r  relief;  yet 
9he  eiwteavQured  to  retrain  them*  and 
to  inform  her  glance  with  heedlessness, 
if  not  with  QonfcQipt,  while  she  remain- 
ed in  the  presence  of  her  httstand< 
Till  late  at  night,  St  Malo  lingered  in 

the  park  »nd  shost  the  Castle  of  Kings- 

downs  4  wailful  ntfpery  wj»  jn  his  he* 
spm  •   Ms  po*|i  w»P  sensible  of  »  pain 

which  wrely  the  innocent  and  th#  »&- 
hle  shenld  never  feel, 

In  the  morning,  %qq9  \(&g  before  h# 
usual  hour  of  rising;  Qrlaad  was  in  the 
park,  and  about  the  Castle  of  King*, 
down.  In  the  couwe  qf  his  joytew  wan- 
deringi  he  reached  the  cottage;  there 
two  were  pain  and  sorrow,  The  air  ©f 
the  evening,  or  the  damp  of  the  ground 
upon  which  she  had  lain,  tod  communi- 
cated cdd,  add  its  dangerous  eonw* 

quence, 


qnenc^,  feyct,  to  the  ertfetebfed  &d«e<  of 
Rosalie ;  Arid  ft6w,  wild  And  tlncoftsciatte,- 
as  the  powers  o£  fife  brightened  ifcto 
rttofflentafy  gtMftgtft,  of  faded  into  paa- 
sttenesS  and  <Juiet,  she  sighed  the  nadte£ 
c5f  the  few  wh&m  she  had  known  M& 
loved,  or  else,  in  airt  of  plaintive  afc* 
touching  sweetness,  she  sang  of  her  sor- 
rows and  her  hopes. 

Oriand  could  not  support  his  feelings 
ixi  Such  a  scene.  The  unkind  and  tin- 
grateful  had  laboured  to  make  hi*  heart 
hard,  and  his  spirit  fierce ;  but  in  a  scene 
like  this,  the  tenderness  of  his  nature 
predominated,  and  he  became  assured 
that  yet  his  sensibility  was  not  deadened 
—♦that  £et  his  sympathies  were  Hot  dk 
minished. 

He  gave  orders  to  the  cottager  to  call 
irt  the  physieian  Who  attended  his  own 
family,  and  he  was  turning  to  leave  the 
pfaee,  tf  hen  Antome,  the  exe^fltfrit  old 
servant  of  Rosalie,  Requested  hih*  to  re* 
ifeaift  a  moment.    Rosalie  had  through 

the 
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the  night  been  resolute  to  seek  out  her 
new  friend,  and  now,  with  the  intuitive- 
ness  which  is  remarkable  in  some  cases 
of  delirium,  she  had  requested  that  he 
might  be  shown  to  her  bedside.    Orland 
followed  die  wife  of  the  cottager  into 
the  apartment.    Rosalie  was  supported 
hi  her  sitting  by  pillows,  and  with  the 
wildest  glances  her  eyes  searched  to  all 
that  passed  before  her ;  and  to  more  than 
Was  se^n — she  fancied  spirits,  some  good, 
some  evil,  to  be  attending  on  her,  and 
at  times  she  held  the  most  frenzied  dis- 
course with  them.    Her  uncle  seemed 
particularly  to  occupy  her  thoughts,  and 
to  the  plans  which  she  arranged  with 
him  she  strictly  enjoined  his  observance. 
Her  brother  too  was  frequently  called 
upon,  and  at  the  moment  when  she  saw 
Orland,  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  and 
blessed  hiqnt  for  her  dear  Jourbert ! 

For  a  moment  her  recollection  return- 
ed, and,  she  prayed  St.  Malo  to  pardon 
her,  anc)  to  give  her  dearest,  blessing  to 

her 
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tier  brother — "  And  for  your  cousin  and 
your  wife,  sir,"  said  she. 

Orland  trembled. 

Rosalie  paused,  and  began  soon  after- 
wards to  sing.  Then  she  said—"  He 
will  be  sorry  for  it  soon !"  and  then  she 
continued  to  indulge  her  melancholy 
thoughts  in  the  following  simple  air  :— 


AIR  OF  ROSALIE.    . 

Fair  she  was  as  the  fleecy  cloud, 

That  floats  about  the  son  ; 
Then  came  Death  with  the  pall  and  shreud, 
And  then  her  day  was  done. 
The  dirge  was  heard, 
From  the  wailing  bird. 
And  the  wearisome  race  it  was  ran. 

Then  the  wild  flower  grew. 
But  it  lost  its  hue, 
For  the  salt  tear  fell  on  its  bloom ; 
And  there  was  one  heard, 
V  With  the  wailing  bird, 

That  mourned  for  the  peace  of  the  tomb. 

And  the  music  passed  o'er, 
To  the  other  shore, 
Sweet  sounding  on  the  wave; 
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So  then  there  was  hedrd, 
To  the  wailing  bird, 
No  murmur  from  the  grave. 


Her  f oice  languished  into  a  dying 
softness  ind  She  tamed  her  eyes  to- 
wards Orland*  ahd  inquired—"  Is  there 
not  one  who  has  a  sw^eler  voice  ?"  She 
was  exhausted ;  and  sighing — «*  Well ! 
well!"  she  fell  hack  on  her  pillow,  and 
appeared  to  be  sinking  into  a  gentle 
sleep. 

Orland,  deeply  affected,  stole  away. — 
"  Miserable  must  be  the  Wretch  who  has 
wronged  thee!"  said  he,  as  he  left  the 
cottage. 

At  morning  and  evening,  during  a 
week,  did  St.  Malo  anxiously  inquire  af- 
ter the  changes  in  the  state  of  Rosalie. 
He  learned  that  the  violence  of  her  dis- 
order, gradually  abated,  but  that  it  left 
nature  so  weak  and  powerless,  that  it 
divested  medicine  of  its  promise,  and 
humanity  of  its  hope. 

Towards 
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Towards  the  termination  of  this  pe- 
riod, Emily,  by  uncertain  means,  re- 
ceived a  letter,  which  informed  her  of 
the  daily  visits  of  her  husband  to  the 
cottage,  and  which  surmised  that  the 
maxims  of  his  virtue  were  not  respected 
in  his  practice,  and  that  he  was  tenacious- 
ly, cautious,  rather  than  scrupulously  ho- 
nest. Etnily's  mind  was  now  well  tem- 
pered for  the  reception  of  unworthy  sus- 
picions, and  any  suggestions  which  might 
countenance  her  own  error,  she  was  will- 
ing to  imbibe.  Scorn  again  took  place 
on  her  brow,  and  the  few  words  which 
now  and  then  she  had  .occasion  to  ad- 
dress to  her  husband,  were  replete  with 
irony,  bitterness,  and  contempt. 

In  the  meantime,  Orland  continued  to 
cast  about  the  castle  the  glance  of  grow- 
ing jealousy,  and  rage,  and  fear.  It  was  a 
fine  morning  in  autumn ;  the  wretched 
husband  had  watched  the  sun  at  its  rise, 
and  in  the  violence  of  many  painful  and 
contending  emotions,  he  had  wished  that 

vol.  in.  f  it 
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it  had  set  to  him  for  ever.     He  went 
oat  into  the  park ;  there  he  saw  the  life, 
there  he  saw  the  cheerfulness  and  hfin 
of  morning ;  but  there  was  keen  misery 
•or  benumbing  fear  at  Ins  heart,  and  for 
that  which  he  saw  he  had  no  power  of 
enjoyment.    Whether  it  was  the  lark  he 
beard,  whether  it  was  the  hare  that  start- 
ed before,  or  the  pheasant  that,  with  its 
beautiful  and  rustling  plume,  rushed  by 
him,  yet  still  he  gave  to  each,  to  ail,  the 
same  hurried  and  passionate  glance— the 
look  which  was  to  trace  wrong  to  his 
home,   and  to  confound  guilt  in   tibe 
abode  of  his  honour.     Thus  he  walked, 
capable  of  all  happiness,  and  every  ge- 
nerous feeding — thus  amidst  the  sweet 
and  innocent  attractions  of  early  day; 
yet  so  viciously   susceptible,  suspicion 
might  have  been  the  natural  inmate  of 
iris  bosom,  and  scenes  of  darkness  and 
of  wickedness  might  have  been  his  &- 
vourite  and  femUiar  sphere 
He  approached  a  cluster  of  stately 

trocS) 
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trees ;  the  dew  hung  upon  their  branches, 
and  the  sun  gave  to  this  humid  and  qui- 
vering fringe  all  hues  of  beauty.  Or- 
land  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  up  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  as  they  now  gradually 
fell  to  tiie  earth  again,  they  passed  this 
brilliant  appearance.  It  was  a  common 
appearance ;  but  it  was  one  which  once 
he  would  have  noticed  and  admired,  and 
now  instinctively  his  glance  returned  to 
it.  In  a  moment  of  deep  agony  he 
struck  his  forehead—"  All,  all  is  lostl" 
he  cried ;  "  I  am  sensible  only  of  fear 
and  'hate !  the  loveliness  of  nature,  and 
the  promises  of  Heaven,  are  forgotten  or 
-disregarded !  I  am  wretched  beyond  all 
which  I  have  ever  guessed  of  wretched- 
ness !  I  am  cursed !" 

He  clenched  his  hands  as  he  spoke, 
and  lifted  them  upwards.  The  air  of 
the  morning  breathed  upon  him  so 
sweetly,  so  refreshingly,  (let  us  not  be 
reproached),  so  lovingly,  that  he  could 
net  fancy  he  was  cursed.    He  became 

f  2  sensible 
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sensible  of  a  soothing  calm ;  his  looks  re- 
covered something  of  their  usual  mild- 
ness, and  with  the  manner  and  the  pre- 
cious sense  of  patience,  he  walked  to- 
wards the  abode  of  Rosalie. 

He  was  surprised,  at  that  early  hour, 
to  perceive  the  window  of  the  room,  in 
which  the  fair  invalid  was  lodged,  open. 
This  room  had  been  the  parlour  of  the 
cottage ;  it  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
it  admitted  a  view  of  its  interior  from 
the  small  garden  which  spread  in  front 
of  the  building.  Orland  entered  the 
garden — "  She  is  dead !"  he  sighed,  as 
he  closed  the  gate,  and  walked  on  to- 
wards the  door.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cottage  he  knew  would  have 
left  their  beds,,  and  would  inform  him 
of  their  charge ;  but  his  surprise  almost 
increased  to  terror,  when  he  beheld  Ro- 
<salie  herself,  pale  indeed  as  death,  sitting 
up  before  the  window,  and  leaning  upon 
,the  bosom  of  a  stranger.     . 

As  he  approached  the  door,  it  was 

opened 
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opened  by  Antoine — "  The  count  has 
found  us,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  smile ; 
"  he  has  been  by  the  side  of  his  sister 
through  the  whole  night.  I  have  to 
request  you  to  enter  the  apartment  be- 
fore you  leave  the  cottage." 

Orland  passed   into  the   room,   and 
when  he  saw  Jourbert,  he  needed  not  to     ^ 
be  told  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Ro- 
salie. 

The  kind  girl  smiled  upon  Orland. 
and  presenting  her  hand — "  You  must 
not  chide/'  said  she,  in  a  low  whisper, 
which  was  scarcely  audible,  but  which  was 
all  that  her  little  strength  would  allow 
— "  You  must  not  chide.  I  have  been 
obstinate  to  taste  the  air  of  the  morning, 
and  Jourbert  could  not  refuse  me. '  You 
must  know  Jourbert,"  continued  she, 
taking  his  hand  from  her  neck,  and  hold- 
ing it  towards  St  Malo. 

The  gallant  young  Frenchman  bowed; 
but  there  seemed  no  kindness  in  the 
look   which  he  cast  upon  his   sister's 

F  3  friend ; 
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friend;  his  kindness  was  all  for  Rosalie; 
so  entirely  he  loved  his  sister,  that  for 
the  country,  ahd  the  kindred  of  the  man 
who  had  wronged  her,  he  had  no  love. 

I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  he  to  Or- 
land,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  attention 
to  this  poor  wanderer."  He  looked 
upon  her,  and  the  tear  was  visible,  as  he 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  cheek — €C  Thk 
dear  wanderer !"  he  continued.  "  Rosa- 
lie must  teach  me  to  think  and  feel  as 
I  ought ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  be  as- 
sured of  my  willingness  to  be  just.** 

"  No,  no,"  sighed  Rosalie,  "  that  is 
not  enough,  Jourbert"  $h'e  looked  at 
Orland  and  smiled — "  I  have,"  said  she, 
"  been  such  a  fondling  of  this  kind  bro- 
ther, that  he  fancies  all  the  feeling  of 
the  world  to  be  concerned  for  me;  and 
he  remembers " 

She  gasped,  and  could  not  tell  that  he 
remembered  one  whose  ingratitude  had 
made  him  distrustful. 

"  You  fatigue  yourself,  Rosalie ;  not 

another 
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another  word,"  cried  Jourbert;  H  I  shall 
learn  to  be  friendly  in  England  when 
you  recover.  But  all  my  justice  de- 
pends upon  you ; .  then  live,  my  poor 
Rosalie — live  for  me !" 

Rosalie  answered  him  with  a  glance, 
which  was  so  replete  with  dying  expres- 
sion, that  Orland  turned  away,  and  hid 
his  face.  That  look  banished  every  hope 
of  her  life;  and  however  the  brother 
might  indulge  his  fondness  and  his  ex- 
pectation,  yet  he,  St.  Malo,  felt  a  pain- 
ful, conviction  that  both  must  speedily 
languish  in  the  grave,  or  be  furnished 
far  a  flight  beyond*  Fondness  and  ex- 
pectation must  wither  with  their  object, 
or  be  furthered  through  change  to  other 
scenes. 

u  Do  you  weep  for  me  ?"  inquired 
Rosalie,  as  she  perceived  Orland's  emo- 
tions.   , 

44  Yes,  yes,"  answered  St.  Malo,  fal- 
teringly ;  "  you  are  so  much  recovered 
*—so  much       ■ " 

f  4  "  Better!" 
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"  Better  r  sighed  Rosalie,  as  her  fine 
eyes  sought  the  heavens  with  a  look  of 
consciousness  and  resignation ;  "  yes,  I 
9m  so  much  better !" 

She  pointed  to  a  glass  of  jelly  which 
stood  on  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the 
room ;  and  when  Jourbert  went  to  fetch 
it,  she  beckoned  to  Orland,  and  whis- 
pered— "  Comfort  my  brother  while  he 
continues  here — hush !  I  bless  you !" 
»  Orland  bade  Jourbert  remember  that 
he  had  friends  at  the  castle,  and  then 
kissing  the  pale  and  slender  hand  of 
Rosalie,  he  hurried  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. Antoine  would  havq  told  him 
how  his  master,  on  his  arrival  at  D*Eve- 
reux,  had  found  their  loss,  and  after- 
wards traced  their  flight;  but  Orland 
had  neither  curiosity  nor  leisure.  Even 
his  own  anxieties  were  for  the  moment 
forgotten  in  his  grief  for  Rosalie. 

Through  the  day  St.  Malo  saw  little 
either  of  .lord  Kingsdown  or  of  Emily. 
In  the  dusk  of  evening  he  went  again 

to 
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to  the  cottage.  The  gentle  foreigner 
had  been  declining  through  the  day; 
and  now  he  learned  it  was  expected  that 
a  few  hours  would  still  the  heart  which 
had  fluttered  with  gay  hope,  and  writhed 
beneath  cruel  disappointment.  St.  Malo 
left  a  note  at  the  cottage  with  Antoine, 
and  he  directed  that  it  should  be  deli- 
vered to  Jourbert  in  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  event  which  was  expected.  He  then 
left  the  cottage,  and  as  he  was  return- 
ing at  a  sl6w  pace  to  the  castle,  he  dis- 
tinguished through  the  gloom  the  lofty 
figure  of  a  mi*n,  in  the  same  path  which 
he  was  himself  about  to  take. 

The  suspicions,  which  he  had  hushed 
a  while,  revived  ;•  and  the  object  of  his 
rage  and  fear  was  again  remembered. 
There  were  two  paths  which  diverged 
from  the  same  point,  and  again  united 
at  the  castle.  Orland  might  have  left 
the  stranger  to  his  purpose  or  his  medi- 
ation;  but  no — Jiis  soul  was  on  the 

F  5  alarm, 
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alarm,  and  in  all  he  saw  there  was  mat- 
ter of  painful  conjecture. 

With  a  quiet  pace,  and  with  a  look 
so  anxiously  curious,  so  jealously  pier- 
cing, that  even  the  night,  with  its  super* 
added  shade  of  trees  and  intersecting 
shrubs,  could  not  resist  it*  he  conti- 
nued to  follow  and  to  observe  the  intru- 
der ;  through  the  park,  and  to  the  cha- 
pel, he  traced  him.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  latter  place  there  was  a  low 
door  which  led  to  the  south  tower ;  it 
was  a  remote  and  private  entrance,  which 
on  the  repair  of  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing had  been  contrived  by  Orland  for 
his  own  convenience,  and  for  the  plea- 
sure of  Emily.  Of  late  the  south  tower 
had  been  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with 
Emily,  and  the  new  entrance,  if  at  all  it 
had  been  frequented,  had  been  frequent* 
ed  by  herself  alone.  The  stranger  stole 
towards  the  low  door,  while  Orland, 
with  a  rapid  and  cautious  step,  readied 

a  large 
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a  large  tree  which  fronted  the  opening, 
and  round  which  he  could  creep  at  plea- 
sure, observing  all,  bat  still  securing 
himself  from  detection.  The  door  was 
heavy,  for  it  was  lined  with  sheet  iron. 
The  stranger  thrust  his  foot  against  it, 
and  it  yielded  with  a  dull  noise. 

"  Once  more  fortunate  !*  exclaimed 
the  intruder,  in  a  low  voice.  Before  he 
entered  he  turned,  and  putting  his  hand 
within  his  waistcoat,  he  took  out  a  let- 
ter.  .  In  that  moment  Orland  descried 
the  features  of  his  cousin.  Scarcely 
could  he  restrain  the  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  leap  from  his  conceal- 
ment, and  to  seize  the  ingrate ;  yet  he 
quieted  himself  for  further  notice. 

With  a  quickness  which  derided 
thought,  Sandwich  darted  through  the 
doorway.  St  Malo,  with  a  heart,  the 
turbulent  motion  of  which  exhausted 
years  of  life,  sprang  from  behind  the 
tree,  and  rushed  towards  the  tower.  He 
stopped  at  the  entrance— he  listened. 

f  6  Light 
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Light  as  was  the  step  of  Sandwich,  it 
was  heard.  It  ceased  a  moment,  and 
then  it  was'  heard  again — it  was  heard 
descending. 

"  Thy  errands  shall  end  here,    thou 
wretch !"  growled  Orland,  as  a  soul  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed his  temper,  triumphed  over  his 
heart,  and  over  his  frame ;  for  now  his 
mild  eye  was  red  with  fury — the  trans- 
parent bloom   which   belonged   to   his 
cheeks  had  separated,  and  now  it  was 
transfused  into  strange  and  unseemly 
spots  of  fire,  and  was  distributed  over 
his  face;  his  lips  were  black;  his  teeth 
gnashed  with  the  agony  of  convulsion. 
If  those  who  had  said — M  his  manliness 
is  angelic,"  had   seen   him   now,  they 
would  have  said—'4  his  rage  is  fiendlika51 

He  placed  himself  on  one  side  of  the 
door,  and  in  such  a  position  as  would 
enable  him  to  spring  at  once  upon  the 
wretch  for  whom  he  waited.  Sandwich 
hastily  descended  from  the  tower — he 

had 
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had  passed  the  door — he  was  proceeding 
to  the  chapel,  but  he  had  not  walked 
many  steps,  when  he  was  detained  by  a 
rough  grasp  from  his  cousin.  He  turned 
round,  and  faced  the  man  whose  kind- 
ness he  had  rewarded  with  misery.  So 
dreadful  a  sensation  shot  to  his  heart, 
that  on  the  instant  it  sought  its  relief  in 
a  hoarse,  loud,  and  continued  laugh. 

Orland  quitted  his  hold;  and  stood  for 
several  seconds  opposed  to  his  injurer, 
but  powerless  either  to  speak  or  act. 
Sandwich  struck  his  clenched  hand  up- 
on his  breast,  and  turned  away.  Orland 
rushed  past,  and  again  stood  in  his  path. 
Another  moment  they  paused,  and 
through  the  gloom  glared  upon  each 
other.  Once  more  Sandwich  .strove  to 
fly,  but,  £*s  he  advanced  his  foot,  Or- 
land, with  recovered  strength,  aimed  a 
weighty  blow  at  his  forehead,  and  dashed 
him  to  the  earth.  In  the  next  moment 
the  wretched  husband  was  in  the  tower 
—was  in  the  apartment  of  his  wife. 

Emily 
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Emily  had  just;  then  perceived  the 
letter  which  Sandwich  had  thrust  under 
the  door.  She  had  taken  it  up,  and  was. 
in  the  act  of  reading  it,  when  Oriand 
bunt  into  her  presence.  She  was  alarmed 
at  his  appearance,  so  wild,  so  furious,  so 
murderous  as  it  was;  but  she  attempted 
not  to  fly,  nor  did  she  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal the  letter  which  she  had  so  myste* 
riously  received. 

Oriand  snatched  the  paper  from  her 
hand,  and  then  grasping  her  round  the 
waist,  he  seized  the  candle  which  blazed 
near,  and  so  accompanied,  descended 
from  the  tower. 

The  action  was  so  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable, that  Emily  was  passive  through 
surprise  and  terror.  At  last  she  trem- 
blingly inquired—*"  What  have  I  done? 
where  are  you  taking  me?' 

"Oh,  not  far!"  shouted  St  Malo,  in 
a  voice  which  was  so  unlike  his  own, 
that  his  wife  knew  it  not  "  Oh,  not 
far!"  he  continued,  as  he  paused  near 

the 
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the  fallen  form  of  his  injurer,  and  held 
down  the  light  "  There,  there P  he 
cried ;  "  there  is  the  virtuous  and  the 
befared!  Go— -go  to  his  comfortable 
home — go  to  his  heart!  I  hare  done 
with  you  J" 

He  turned  away,  while  Emily  stood 
mute  with  horror.  But  again  the  wretch- 
ed man  returned.  His  rage  was  at  so 
great  a  height,  that  now  the  terms  of  its 
satisfaction  were  extravagant  and  awful 
He  knelt  down  at  the  side  of  his  cousin, 
and  rudely  turned  up  his  face  to  the 
light.  At  that  instant  Sandwich  reco- 
vered from  his  stupefaction,  and  opened 
his  eye*  He  extended  them  with  the 
wide  unconscious  stare  of  one  who  had 
been  asleep ;  and  now  he  rolled  them 
towards  Orknd,  and  now  towards  Emi- 
ly, with  a  like  insensibility  of  what  he 
sought  as  of  what  he  saw.    He  groaned. 

"  There  1*  shouted  Orland,  as  with  a 
fierce  grin  he  looked  upon  his  wife; 
"  that  is  to  welcome  you !  may  you  Dow 

be 
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be  happy !    Fie  upon  you !   fie  upon 
your 

He  threw  the  candle  on  the  grass,  and 
rushing  between  the  trees,  he  disap- 
peared in  an  instant. 

«  Orland !  Orland  !"  shrieked  Emily, 
as  with  tottering  limbs  she  turned  to- 
wards the  tower ;  "  Orland,  take  me 
with  you  !  why  do  you  leave  me  here?" 

In  agony  for  Sandwich,  but  even  in 
this  extremity  mindful  of  her  name,  the 
unhappy  wife  hastened  from  the  spot. 
She  caught  at  the  trees  for  support,  and 
though,  as  she  reached  the  tower,  and 
was  passing  in,  she  heard  her  name 
called,  yet  had  she  resolution  to  continue 
her  course.  She  ascended  the  steps,  and 
no  sooner  had  she  entered  her  apart- 
ment, than  her  father,  with  a  look  of 
grief  and  indignation,  appeared  before 
her.  He  had  met  Orland  in  the  gallery, 
and  to  many  anxious  questions  had  re- 
ceived one  fearful  reply — "  Your  daugh- 
ter is  false,  lord  Kingsdown !" 

The 
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The  old  lord  now  appeared  before  his 

child,  sinking  with  the  weight  of  his 

painful  apprehension.     He  walked  up 

to  the  sofa  on  which  Emily  had  thrown 

herself.     One  hand  he  held  under  his 

coat ;  the  other  was  seen  to  tremble  as 

it  hung  by  his  side.     His  sternness  fell 

when  he  beheld  the  emotions  which  agi- 

tated  the  pale  countenance  and  heaving 

bosom  of  his  daughter;  and  instead  of 

giving  utterance  to  a  loud  denunciation, 

he  could  but  sigh  and  repeat  the  name 

of  Emily. 

Emily,  in  this  moment  of  severe  sor- 
row, was  determined  on  her  course. 
Pride  had  brought  her  through  pain  and 
difficulty  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  pride 
should  still  be  her  directing  and  sup* 
porting  power.  She  raised  her  head, 
and  looking  upon  her  father  with  an  af- 
fectionate and  winning  glance— w  What, 
what,"  she  inquired,  "  have  mischiev- 
ous tongues  reported  of  me  ?" 

The 
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The  lips  of  the  old  loid  quivered  as 
he  replied—**  That  you  are  wretched  T 

wTb«t  h  trter  sighed  Emily,  as  she 
caught  the  teen  that  flawed  down  her 
cheeks  with  sadden  copiousness — "That 
is  traeT 

"  That  you   are  most  reduced  and 

lostr 

a  That  is  true,"  again  answered  Easi- 
ly;  "I  am  most  reduced  and  lost  I 
have  thought  weakly,  sod  rashly,  and 
acted  inconsistently,  oftentimes;  and  so 
have  they  who  have  made  me  more  ab- 
ject But  because  the  artful  and  the 
wicked  hate  made  me  more  abject,  I 
am  reduced  and  lost  The  sinner  has  his 
object  and  his  victim.  But  my  father 
knows  me!"  she  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
violence;  "  and  I  care  not  for  the  rest" 

The  suspicions  of  the  old  lord  gave 
way.  With  his  fondness  for  Emily  there 
mingled  a  respect  for  her  superior  capa- 
city, which  had  power  to  sway  his  con- 
duct. 
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duet  Emily  too  knew  well  how  to  go- 
Tern  his  artless  and  generous  nature. 
Thg  venerable  nobleman  exposed  his 
right-hand — it  held  a  pistbL— "  Either 
you  have  erred,  Emily,"  said  he,  "or 
Orland  has  been  abused." 

"  Oh,  I  have  erred !"  returned  Emily, 
her  underlip  curling  with  an  expression 
of  contempt;  "  I  have  erred,  and  so  has 
Orland,  and  so  have  you.  I  have  been 
rebellious — so  were  the  angels.  All  my 
infinite  transgressions  I  freely  acknow- 
ledge before  you,  my  husband,  and  the 
world;  and  I  take  such  shame  to  my 
own  portion  as  every  Kingsdown  has  in- 
herited from  his  father ;  no  more.  And 
to-night,  my  dear  lord,  I  have  suffered 
with  all  patience  reproof  and  chastise- 
ment. Go,  my  father,  and  sleep  well 
through  the  night ;  Emily  has  erred,  as 
you  have  known ;  and  she  has  suffered, 
as  you  shall  know  hereafter." 

"  Who  has  abused  Orland  ?n  inquired 
the  old  nobleman. 

"  I  know 
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"  I  know  not,  I  care  not,  since  I  have 
not,"  returned  Emily,  with  the  force  of 
all  her  strength,  and  with  the  look  of 
all  her  pride. 

It  was  enough.  Lord  Kingsdown  put 
down  his  pistol,  and  gave  his  hand  to 
his  daughter.  Misery  there  was,  but 
there  was  no  dishonour. — "  To-morrow, 
then,"  cried  he,  "  to-morrow,  Emily, 
you  will  give,  or  will  require,  an  expla- 
nation ?" 

"  Neither,  my  father,"  answered  Emi- 
ly ;  "  suspicion  may  seek  me-— I  fear  not 
to  be  found." 

"  You — you  are  not  in  the  wrong,  I 
am  sure,  Emily,"  said  lord  Kingsdown, 
with  great  vehemence. 

Emily  faintly  looked  towards  the  pis- 
tol.— "  Leave  that  instrument  with  me,? 
said  she ;  "  and  if  I  dream  only  that  I 
have  deserved  suspicion,  I  will  antici- 
pate your  sentence  upon  my  fault." 

The  old  lord  now  threw  his  arms  about 
his  daughter's  neck,  and  kissed  her  with 

the 
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the  fondest  affection. — "  I  ask  no  more!" 
exclaimed  he ;  "I  ask  no  more !  do 
what  you  can  for  Orland's  satisfaction — 
I  desire  only  to  see  peace  among  you." 

"  Good-night,  good-night  !"  sighed 
Emily,  as  she  attended  her  father  to  the 
door  of  her  apartment,  and  still  with 
her  arms  clasping  his  neck,  she.  drew 
down  his  cheek  to  her  lips. — "  I  have 
your  blessing,  and  that  is  my  consola- 
tion $nd  my  strength." 

Her  father  fondly  blessed  her. 
.   "  Now,  then,"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  a- 
dieu  !  What  you  think  me  now,  I  am !" 

Lord  Kingsdown  went  away. 

Emily  closed  the  door,  and  continued 
— "  What  you  may  be  taught  to  think 
me,  I  will  not  inquire.  A  little  while, 
and  then  our  feelings  will  be  equalized ; 
the  one  will  have  injured,  and  the  other 
will  have  forgiven." 

Emily  was  eager  to  believe  that  she 
had  suffered  wrong;  she  imposed  upon 
herself  this  belief;  and  with  her  accus- 
tomed 
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tomed  perverseness  dhe  resolved  to  bold 
no  terms  with  her  husband.    She  ooold 
how  not  fire  with  him,  nor  could  he 
leave   Kingsdown.      Who,    then,  was 
to  be  the  sacrifice?    Something  great 
and  uncommon  was  to  be  done.     She 
cared  not  for  opinion;  her  heart  was  her 
arbiter,  and  its  consciousness  was  her 
world.     "She  could  not  be  further  re- 
duced in  the  opinion  of  her  husband; 
and  to  make  the  injustice  which  she  had 
suffered  apparent,  would  be  to  sin  against 
that  proud  consciousness  winch  was  the 
strength  and  the  virtue  of  her  principle. 
Her  father  must  remain  at  Kingsdown ; 
Oriand  must  remain  at  Kingsdown ;  she 
would  leave  it.     Her  husband  might  in- 
stitute what  measures  he  pleased  against 
her?  under  wrong,  without  explanation 
or  reference,  she  would  withdraw  from 
England.     In  her  pride  she  forgot  her 
weakness.    Her  husband  should  never 
look  upon  her  again,  and  never  would 
sfee  submit  to  the  trifling  of  inquiry,  to 

the 
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the  adjustment  of  pbaw,  or  die  forms 
of  law.  Fools  naght  prate>— -ignotance 
might  be  positive— presuncption  might 
pronounce.  To  one  xxt  other  of  these 
classes  she  devoted  husbands,  friends, 
.and  the  officers  of  the  law :  her  con- 
sdou&ness  was  superior  to  them,  their 
dalies,  and  their  efforts.  She  would 
withdraw  to  some  shelter,  and  there 
would  she  cherish  her  misery  and  her 


The  more  sudden  her  departure,  the 
more  secret  and  secure  would  be  her 
-flight  Under  this  persuasion,  she  col- 
lected her  jewels,  and  withtthem,  and  hut 
a  straitened  purse,  she  left  the  castle. 

It  was  her  determination  to  proceed 
to  the  coast,  and  to  engage  a  fisherman 
to  convey  her  across  the  Channel  to 
Franoe.  Her  purpose  was  too  imperative 
— her  heart  was  too  stubborn — her  pride 
was  too  positive,  to  allow  of  calculations 
upon  personal  danger.    On  she  passed, 

faithful 
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faithful  to  the  present  impulse,  and  dis- 
dainful of  future  consequences. 

The  moon  was  up,  and  she  was  at 
times  visible :  she  was  encompassed  by 
a  host  of  black  clouds,  so  that  at  inter- 
vals there  was  the  darkness  of  a  moon- 
less night.  Emily  feared  not  interrup- 
tion. It  was  late,  and  she  knew  there 
would  be  no  visitors  to  the  castle.  She 
was  not  thankful  for  the  ray  which  ex- 
posed her  path,  neither  was  she  grateful 
for  the  shade  which  obscured  it.  She 
thought  only  of  her  escape,  and  she  pur- 
sued her  way  with  the  rapidity  and  the 
zeal  of  one  who  was  determined  to  attain 
her  object. 

Emily,  in  order  that  she  might  avoid 
the  gates  of  the  park,  went  into  a  path 
which  brought  her  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage to  which  her  suspicions  had  been 
directed.  Her  curiosity  was  for  a  mo- 
ment excited,  and  she  looked  over  the 
garden  hedge  towards  the  building.  The 

door 
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door  was  open — the  window  too  was 
open.  She  discerned  a  bed,  which  was 
spread  with  white,  and  near  it,  as  in 
deep  sorrow,  she  perceived  a  mourner. 
Could  it  be  Orland  ?  It  was  dangerous 
to  inquire ;  but  there  is  an  interested 
curiosity  which  is  unmindful  of  danger. 

Emily  gently  unlatched  the  garden 
gate,  and  walked  up  the  pathway  to  the 
window  of  the  cottage.  All  was  si- 
lence. It  was  evident  that  but  one 
watched  in  the  dwelling,  and  that  that 
one  was  a  mourner. 

w  It  is  not  Orland !"  whispered  Emily, 
as  the  stranger  took  his  hands  from  be- 
fore his  face,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair 
which  stood  by  the  bedside. 

The  oblique  shade  of  his  person  had 
hitherto  prevented  Emily  from  discern- 
ing the  object  of  his  grief,  and  whether 
that  object  were  asleep  or  dead.  But 
of  death  she  had  scarcely  admitted  a 
thought ;  and  now,  with  all  the  solem- 

voii.  in.  g  nity 
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nity  of  night,  and  loneliness  about  it, 
death  burst  upon  her  gaze. 

On  the  face  of  youth  and  sweetness, 
she  saw  the  print  of  death :  a  chilling 
sensation  stole  to  her  heart,  and  with  it 
a  faintness  against  which  she  could  not 
struggle.  A  low  but  audible  sigh  es- 
caped her  lips. 

"  Gracious  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the 
mourner,  "  are  there  other  sighs  than 
mine." 

Again  he  was  startled — and  again. 
He  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
and  there,  feinting  upon  the  step,  he 
found  Emily.  He  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  bore  her  into  the  apartment  of  his 
sister.  He  had  been  accustomed  through 
the  day  to  minister  to  the  weak,  and 
now  he  revived  those  attentions  which 
death  but  a  few  hours  before  had  super- 
seded. 

Emily  had  drooped  under  the  feelings 
of  a  moment ;  she  revived  to  a  more  last- 
ing 
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ing  sorrow.  Rosalie  lay  before  her  dead. 
The  gentle  girl  had  lingered  but  an  hour 
after  St.  M  alo's  inquiry,  and  at  the  press- 
ing  request  of  Jourbert,  her  remains  had 
been  left  to  his  sorrows  for  the  night, 
without  change  or  molestation. 

Jourbert  would  have  called  the  wife 
of  the  cottager  to  Emily's  assistance; 
but  Emily  guessed  his  intention,  and 
beckoned  him  to  her  side.  She  turned 
her  eyes  upon  the  placid  and  beautiful 
countenance  of  the  dead :  a  smile  was  on 
the  lips ;  it  was  so  gentle  and  heavenly, 
that  while  it  searched  the  heart  of  the 
gazer  with  the  sting  of  pain,  it  accom- 
panied the  sensation  with  an  inexpress- 
ible feeling  of  calm  and  satisfying  rest. 

As  Emily  recovered  her  strength,  she 
felt  a  desire  to  contemplate  this  picture 
of  faded  loveliness  yet  nearer ;  she  felt  a 
desire  to  indulge  her  human  weakness, by 
impressing  upon  the  cold  and  the  uncon- 
scious the  pledge  of  human  sympathy. 
She  arose,  and  went  to  the  bedside ;  she 

G  2  looked 
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looked  at  the  closed  eyes — the  closed 
lips,  till  almost  she  fancied  that  the  in- 
telligence of  life  beamed  upon  both — 
that  the  first  looked  at  her,  the  last 
spoke  to  her  in  love. — "  Beautiful !  beau- 
tiful !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  hung  down 
her  head  and  kissed  the  corse.  As  she 
lifted  up  her  face  again,  her  tears  came 
to  her  relief,  and  fell  plentifully  upon 
the  form  of  Rosalie. 

Jourbert,  with  that  feeling  which 
seeks  companionship  in  sorrow,  ap- 
proached the  bed.  He  took  hold  of  his 
sister's  hand,  and  with  a  look  of  the 
truest  fondness  and  affliction,  he  regard- 
ed her  pale  and  placid  features.— -"  Ah !" 
he  exclaimed,  observing  the  tears  of 
Emily ;  "  all  who  saw  thee  living  loved 
thee — all  but  one :  and  now  that  thou 
art  dead,  all  who  see  thee  love  thee,  and 
weep  for  thee.  Thy  virtue  is  yet  appa- . 
rent  through  thy  closed  eyes;  thy  sweet- 
ness is  yet  seen  on  thy  motionless  lips. 
The  smile  of  kindness — that  winning, 

loving, 
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loving,  gracious  smile,  is  too  dear — too 
peculiarly  dear,  to  be  taken  from  thee, 
.  while  any  eye  may  look  upon  thy  coun- 
tenance. Yet  was  there  one  who  left 
thee,  who  doubted  thy  rigb%t  to  univer- 
sal love,  and  for  thou  hadst  not  heart 
to  assert  thy  claim,  thou  diedst.  And 
where  is  thy  injurer?  God  knows,  I 
wish  him  no  worse  a  punishment  than 
that  of  seeing  thee  in  death.  Thy  smile 
would  sting  more  deeply  than  my 
tongue — would  make  a  wider  wound 
than  my  vengeance.  Heaven  may  find 
him  in  his  infamy — Heaven  may  bend 
him  in  his  scorn ;  but  if  it  were  the  plea 
sure  of  Heaven  to  send  him  here,  all 
m6des  of  chastisement  would  sink  be- 
neath  the  sweetness  of  thy  look." 

Emily  wept  bitterly. 

Jourbert,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
country,  caught  her  hand — "  Madam," 
exclaimed  he,  "  she  was  my  sister,  and 
she  was  wronged  by  one  of  your  coun- 
try !  yet  she  loved  your  country  !     Her 
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last  request  was,  that  I  would  forgive 
her  injurer.  All  her  words  were  prayers 
or  blessings ;  yet  was  there  one  of  your 
country  to  wrong  her,  and  for  him  I 
have  lost  her.  All  my  days  would  I 
have  lived  with  her:  her  consolation 
should  have  been  my  business — her  hap- 
piness should  have  been  my  joy  ;  yet  for 
one  of  your  country  have  I  lost  her. 
Here !  here !"  continued  he,  as  he  took 
a  letter  from  his  bosom.  It  was  that 
which  Orland  had  left  for  him.  He  re- 
placed it,  and  took  out  another. — "Here," 
he  continued,  "  almost  in  her  last  mo- 
ments did  she  trace  her  forgiveness  to 
the  wretch  for  whom  her  vouth  had 
faded — for  whom  her  life  was  wast- 
ing!" 

The  name  of  Orland  was  upon  the 
lips  of  Emily ;  but  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  superscription  of  the  letter,  and  she 
saw  the  name  of  Sandwich  Delaval. 
She  started,  and  uttered  an  involuntary 
shriek ;  but  before  she  could  sink  into  a 

chair, 
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chair,  Jourbert  again  caught  her  hands, 
and  held  her  trembling  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  know  that  name  ?"  he  continu- 
ed :  "  avoid  the  wretch  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. I  owe  the  paleness  of  that  sweet 
countenance  to  him,  and  if  you  have 
friends,  he  will  win  their  affection  from 
you,  and  then,  in  the  cruelty  of  caprice, 
he  will  forsake  them,  and  leave  you  to 
witness  their  disappointment.  He  has 
a  face  to  befriend  villainy— he  has  a 
tongue  to  mislead  simplicity,  and  to  de- 
fraud goodness.  He  will  betray  your 
hopes,  yet  make  you  honour  him — he 
will  belie  your  conviction,  yet  make  you 
trust  in  him—he  will  wound  you  to 
death,  yet  make  you  glory  in  him. 
Then  will  he  stalk  away  to  other  deeds 
of  mischief,  neither  repentant  for  what 
he  has  done,  no*  fearful  of  what  he 
means  to  do.  The  groans  of  others  are 
but  necessary  tributes  to  his  selfishness, 
and   the  misery  which  is  inflicted,  is 
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warranted  by  his  pride.  Avoid  him, 
lady — avoid  him  as  a  pest.  Let  him  not 
come  into  the  bosom  of  your  family — 
look  not  on  him  but  in  fear — think  not 
of  him  but  in  hate.  Oh,  Rosalie,  Ro- 
salie !  had  we  known  him  sooner!" 

Alarmed  by  the  voice  and  grief  of  his 
master,  old  Antoine  appeared  with  an  anx- 
ious countenance.  Jourbert  suffered  Emi- 
ly to  sink  down  by  the  side  of  his  sister. 
He  replaced  the  letter  which  he  had 
shown  within  his  waistcoat,  and  direct- 
ing, by  the  motion  of  his  hand,  his  old 
servant  to  attend  to  Emily,  he  walked 
hastily  into  the  garden  of  the  cottage. 

The  wronged  and  the  infatuated  were 
now  together.  The  eloquence  of  the 
first  was  in  the  sign  of  death,  and  the  per- 
versity of  the  last  was  held  mute  by  its 
persuasion.  The  one  had  suffered  with- 
out choice — the  last  had  been  a  sufferer 
by  choice.  The  one  would  have  blessed 
the  chances  of  happiness,  but  had  seen 

them 
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them  wrested  from  her — the  other  had 
rejected  the  offer  of  good,  and  now  she 
was  flying  fipm  its  pursuit. 

Never  had  Emily  felt  so  fully,  so  con- 
vincingly, the  value  of  those  comforts 
which  she  had  bartered  and  exchanged 
for  discontent,  sighings,  and  tears,  as  at 
this  moment.  Folly  and  wickedness  by 
turns  presented  themselves  before  her  as 
the  idols  which  she  had  worshipped. 
Honour  and  happiness  erected  them- 
selves to  her  sight  and  to  her  feelings,  as 
the  household  gods  which  she  had  aban- 
doned. And  for  what  ?  for  whom  ?  Emi- 
ly looked  at  Rosalie,  and  she  thought  of 
Sandwich ;  yet  if  Sandwich  were  guilty 
of  the  death  of  innocence,  she  too  her- 
self had  destroyed  the  peace  of  inno- 
cence, and  must  be  guilty.  Rosalie 
was  dead — Orland  was  miserable ;  but 
yet — not  yet,  could  pride  admit  its 
error.  The  wretchedness  which  had 
been  wrought  was  a  consequence  for 
which  nature  was  accountable;  it  had 
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not  been  conspired  by  art  or  malice — it 
was  a  natural  consequence,  and^  it  was 
bewept  in  nature.  But  amidst* her  tears 
Emily  became  sensible  of  a  failing  satis- 
faction. To  whatever  retreat  she  might 
direct  her  steps,  she  felt  there  would  be 
but  little  sanctity  in  her  sorrows.  She 
felt  that  her  pride  alone  would  not  now 
be  enough  for  satisfaction — that  doubts 
would  sometimes  steal  upon  her  as  to  the 
high  merit  of  that  one  for  whom  she  had 
forsaken  her  duties  and  their  blessings 
— that  sometimes  in  privacy  and  in  lone- 
liness she  might  inquire,  what  duties 
have  I  forsaken?  why  have  I  flown 
from  blessings?  I 

Antoine  saw  her  tears,  and  he  was 
willing  to  expatiate  upon  the  virtues  to 
which  he  believed  them  to  be  paid.  He 
spoke  freely  of  Sandwich  and  of  St 
Malo.  He  would  not  admit  the  last  to 
be  a  relation  of  the  former.  His  excla- 
matory narration  gave  to  Emily  more 
information  than  she  desired,  or  could 
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avoid ;  it  excited  all  her  feelings,  and  in 
spite  of  her  wishes,  it  tended  more  and 
more  to  impress  her  with  the  belief  that 
she  had  much  erred,  and  that  her  pre- 
sent  purpose  was  the  sum — the  height 
of  error. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Jourbert  went  from 
\he  garden  of  the  cottage;  all  his  sorrows 
were  wakeful  and  restless ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  sister's  injuries  increased  them, 
and  into  any  path — towards  any  point 
he  turned,  which  might  favour  their  in- 
dulgence. 

There  was  a  way  which  led  from  the 
cottage  to  a  tell  cliff- — to  one  of  those 
cliffs  which  are  less  formidable  barriers 
to  the  ocean  than  to  the  enemies  of 
England.  Jourbert  went  into  this  path, 
unknowing  of  its  destination.  Perhaps, 
if  he  attended  to  sounds,  the  noise  of 
the  sea  was  his  invitation ;  for  now,  in 
the  silence  of  midnight,  it  wad  heard  in 
its  melancholy.  He  walked  slowly  up 
the  cliff,  and  was  within  a  few  paces  of 
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its  height,  when  he  discerned  a   man 
standing  before  him. 

The  stranger  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  with  his  face  towards  the  sea.  He 
was  without  hat,  and  his  form  was  con- 
cealed by  a  sort  of  roquelaure.  At  this 
moment  the  moon  shone  with  exceeding 
brightness,  so  that  Jourbert  perceived 
the  stranger  to  stand  with  his  hands  up- 
lifted and  clenched,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
the  skies.  The  appearance  was  so  sudden, 
and  so  extraordinary,  that  Jourbert  for- 
got  the  injurer  of  his  sister  for  an  in- 
stant, and  paused  to  contemplate  the 
object  that  was  before  him. 

The  stranger  sighed  deeply,  and  once 
or  twice  he  started  so  frantically,  that 
Jourbert  dreaded  lest  he  should  preci- 
pitate himself  from  the  height.  The 
young  Frenchman  retired  a  few  paces 
on  one  side,  and  then  stepping  to  the 
path  which  was  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
he  walked  on  towards  the  stranger.  His 
step  was  heard. 

The 
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The  man  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
was  recognized  to  be  Sandwich.  „  He 
was  very  pale,  and  in  his  loftiness  and 
pride,  as  he  now  appeared  with  his 
bright  eyes  scowling  beneath  the  moon, 
he  might  have  been  pictured  for  the 
apostate  angel. 

He  had  been  meditating  on  the  events 
of  the  night,  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
surprise,  his  breast  was  heaving  with 
rage  and  indignation,  and  the  extreme 
of  hate.  As  his  sight  fell  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  Jourbert,  he  started,  and  pro- 
nounced his  name  with  a  look  of  won- 
der. 

"  Devil !"  returned  Jourbert,  as  every 
thought  of  Rosalie's  injunctions  faded 
before  the  presence  of  her  injurer. 

"  Ay,  devil !"  answered  Sandwich, 
quickly,  continuing,  as  he  smote  his 
breast — "  devil !  he  is  here !  I  feel  him 
now !  If  you  be  wise,  Jourbert,  you 
will  fear  him — you  will  fly  from  him. 
There  is  evil  to-night ;  there  is  no  spirit 
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abroad  that  does  not  seek  and  wait  for 
mischief." 

*  Yes,  one — one,  that  has  just  escaped 
from  all  the  mischief  which  you,  the 
worst,  the  bfeckest  fiend,  had  brought 
about  her !  that  spirit  is  not  far,  and  she 
is  pure !"  exclaimed  Jourbert,  as  he  look- 
ed upwards. 

Sandwich  softened,  and  muttered — 
"  Our  Rosalie." 

"  No,"  answered  Jourbert,  "  not  our 
Rosalie ;  she  is  an  angel !" 

u  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  !w  shouted  Sand- 
wich, with  a  wild  laugh  of  scorn,  or  else 
of  madness. 

Jourbert  roughly  grasped  his  arm,  and 
looking  steadily  in  his  face — "  I  will  ne- 
ver," said  he,  "  henceforth  judge  of  man. 
I  thought  you  kind,  merciful,  true.  Ro- 
salie thought  you  so  ;  she  was  deceived, 
and  she  is  dead.  Yet  to  the  last  she 
prayed  for  you  ;  and  here,"  he  continu- 
ed, presenting  her  letter,  "  here,  for  all 
the  sorrow  which  you  brought  upon 
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her,  and  for  her  dead),  she  sends  you 
her  forgiveness." 

Sandwich  took  the  letter ;  he  carelessly 
held  it  in  the  moon's  ray,  and  looked  at 
the  address ;  and  then,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  doubt,  he  secured  it  in  his  pocket. 
Jourbert  quitted  his  hold  of  him  with 
indignation,  and  was  turning  to  leave 
the  cliff  without  another  word ;  but 
Sandwich  fancied  that  Jourbert  had 
thrust  him  away  from  the  path ;  and  as 
his  impetuous  soul  had  been  already 
wounded,  and  was  in  that  state  of  irrita- 
tion which  could  not  bear  a  further  trial, 
he  called  loudly  and  haughtily  to  the 
young  Frenchman  to  stop. 

Jourbert  returned,  with  a  hasty  but 
proud  stalk ;  and  as  the  light  fell  on  his 
visage,  there  was  more  of  scorn,  or  of  de- 
fiance, than  of  grief,  discoverable  in  his 
glance. — "  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  a  powerful  voice,  and  yo»  have 
great  boldness.  You  know  when  to 
triumph,  and  you  sustain  your  glories 

with 
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with  all  the  listlessness  of  philosophy. 
Good  Heaven,  hear  me  !  I  rejoice  that 
Rosalie  has  escaped  this  man;  and 
though  the  task  of  knowing  him  has 
been  painful,  most  painful,  in  its  acquire- 
ment, yet  am  I  thankful  that  I  know 
him  r 

"  You  have  sought  me  to  a  good  pur- 
pose !"  returned  Sandwich,  in  a  tone  of 
sarcasm.  "  I  hope  you  have  Rosalie 
and  your  friends  stationed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, to  hear  hqw  bravely  you  can  talk, 
and  how  patiently  I  can  answer.  But 
take  care,  Jourbert !  Once  to-night  have  , 
I  borne  insult,  and  the  man  who  crosses 
me  now,  does  it  unwisely." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Jourbert,  "  I  will 
take  care ;  I  will  avoid  you  now,  and  I 
will  teach  the  world  to  avoid  you  with 
myself." 

"  Less  scorn,  sir !"  enjoined  Sand- 
wich. 

"  More  feeling  then  !"  returned  Jour- 
bert. 

"You 
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"  You  have  failed  in  your  embassy," 
cried  Sandwich,  "  and  I  can  well  ima- 
gine your  disappointment." 

*'  Do  you  suspect  me  of  deceit  ?"  in- 
quired  Jourbert,  with  astonishment — 
"Do  you  conceive  that  I  have  sought 
you  ?" 

"  Why  are  you  in  England  ?" 

The  gallant  and  injured  Jourbert 
would  not  reply.  He  turned  away; 
but  Sandwich  seized  him  rudely  by  the 
arm,  repeating  his  question.  Jourbert, 
in  the  heat  of  resentment,  with  a  vio- 
lent effort,  released  himself,  and  struck 
his  opponent.  All  the  wrath  and  mad- 
ness which  had  for  some  hours  been  cor- 
roding the  heart  of  Sandwich,  now  broke 
out  into  flame.  No  feeling  of  human 
pity,  no  recollection  of  past  kindness, 
was  now  known  or  guessed  ;  the  worst 
act  was  the  most  loved ;  the  completest 
ill  was  the  most  desired.  He  had  been 
faithful  to  first  impulses,  and  now  it  was 
his  impulse  to  spring  with  the  avidity, 

the 
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the  strength,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
tiger,  upon  the  defenceless  and  the  un- 
wary. He  grasped  the  throat  of  Jour- 
bert,  and  with  uncommon  power,  and 
with  rage  which  was  insatiable,  he  shook 
him  to  and  fro,  as  the  mastiff  shakes  his 
lighter  adversary.  Jourbert  struggled. 
He  liberated  himself;  and  with  limbs 
which  seemed  to  derive  fresh  vigour,  he 
held  his  enemy  at  bay.  Again  Sand- 
wich caught  him  by  bis  garments;  and, 
in  the  frenzy  of  hia  ire,  he  thrust  him 
backwards  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

"  Not  here,  Sandwich ! — not  here  !— 
this  will  not  decide  our  quarrel !"  shout- 
ed Jourbert,  as  the  instinctive  d*ead  of 
falling — of  vacuity,  occurred  to  him,  in 
spite  of  wrong — of  indignation.  He  was 
on  the  brink — the  extreme  verge ;  it  de- 
pended upon  Sandwich  to  save  or  to  de- 
stroy him. 

Sandwich  saw  the  agony  which  was 
imprinted  upon  his  countenance,  for  at 
that  moment,  as  if  there  should  be  no 
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excuse  for  his  guilt,  the  moon  shone  out 
with  surprising  brilliancy,  and  display- 
ed, fully  displayed,  the  danger,  and  the 
appeal  against  it.  Yet  all  was  despised ! 
The  heavens,  the  earth,  humanity,  and 
the  consequences  of  its  wrong,  were 
light — were  nothing  in  the  balance  of 
his  mad  wrath ;  Ije  held  his  victim  an 
instant  over  the  abyss. 

"  No,  no,  not  here,  Sandwich !"  again, 
in  a  voice  of  utmost  terror,  shouted  Jour- 
bert. 

Sandwich  answered  not,  but  with  a 
grin  of  horrible  triumph  surveyed  his 
victim,  and  then,  in  another  second, 
flung  him  from  the  height. 

He  listened — he  heard  the  fall ;  and 
then  the  waves,  which,  at  high  water, 
came  not  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  were 
uninterrupted  in  their  common,  but  not 
unmusical  murmur.— He  listened;  it 
was  as  if  there  had  been  ho  evil.  The 
moon  was  yet  triumphant  in  her  march, 
and  beautiful  in  her  brightness.    Here 

and 
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and  there  a  star  was  seen  ;  it  twinkled, 
but  its  lustre  was  lively.      The  night- 
air  was  brisk  and  pleasant;  the  night 
was  calm  and  undisturbed.     For  a  mo- 
ment it  appeared  easy  to  be  cruel — to  be 
murderous — nay,  there  was  in  it  a  mag- 
nificence, a  grandeur,  which  was  satisfy- 
ing  to  a  high  spirit ;  p.  cruel,  a  murder- 
ous action  was  natural  and  soothing  to 
its  excitement.     This  was  the  feeling 
which  succeeded  to  that  of  intemperate 
rage.     It  passed ;  and  then  that  consci- 
ousness which  often  sleeps,  but  which 
seldom  forsakes  the  heart  entirely,  awoke  i 
and  then  there  awoke  with  it  some  sen- 
sations of  fear,  some  of  horror,  and  some 
perceptions  of  a  vain,  a  despairing  re- 
pentance. 

The  wretched  and  guilty  man  bent 
over  the  precipice.  He  listened,  but 
there  was  no  groan ;  yet  as  he  listened, 
he  fancied  that  he  heard  a  step.  It  ap- 
proached from  that  path  by  which  Jour- 
bert  had  reached  the  cliff.     Sandwich 

had 
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had  before  observed  that  this  path  was 
chiefly  used  by  fishermen,  and  that  it 
led  over  a  brow  of  rocks  to  three  or  four 
huts,  which  were  situate  on  the  coast. 
Of  the  irregular  hours  of  fishermen  he 
was  aware,  and  he  became  alarmed  and 
fearful  of  discovery.  There  were  no 
trees  to  shelter  him ;  and  the  rocks  were 
not  shaped  with  that  sudden  variation 
which  might  have  furnished  him  with 
some  corner,  some  crevice  for  refuge. 
The  lot  of  sin  had  already  overtaken 
him.     Where  could  he  fly  for  safety  ? 

But  his  terrors  were  soon  quieted ; 
and  in  their  stead,  a  wild  and  tumultu- 
ous delight  predominated  in  his  heart.  It 
was  no  spy,  it  was  no  intruder,  that 
would  become  an  enemy  ;  it  was  Emily 
who  approached  him. 

Disheartened,  but  yet  determined  in 
her  plan,  Emily  ascended  the  cliff  She 
was  on  her  way  to  the  huts  which  we 
have  mentioned ;  and  at  this  hour,  in 
this  place,  she  conceived  herself  to  be 

the 
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the  only  wanderer ;  when  Sandwich  pre- 
sented himself  before  her,  and  spoke  to 
her,  she  even  shrieked  with  surprise; 
and  when  she  could  answer  his  inqui- 
ries, she  answered  only  by  uttering  in  a 
solemn  tone  the  name  of  Rosalie. 

Sandwich  started.  His  conceptions, 
and  their  associations,  were  now  but  a 
connected  chain  of  guilt  and  misery. 
Rosalie  and  Jourbert  were  together  in 
his  mind,  and  the  pain  of  their  remem- 
brance was  so  excessive,  that  it  grew  to 
sportiveness  in  its  expression.—"  Who 
has  taught  you  that  name?"  inquired 
he,  with  a  fearful  attempt .  at  laughter. 
"  To  Rosalie  add  Jourbert ;  the  one 
lives,  but  the  other " 

"  Is  in  heaven,"  said  Emily,  emphati- 
cally. 

Sandwich  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
copfound  persons.  He  bowed  his  ear  to- 
wards the  edgeof  theprecipice. — **  In  hea- 
ven !"  reiterated  he;  *  no,  no;  not  w 
soon !  I  heard  him  but  a  minute  since 

He 
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He  will  go  there;  and  you  and  I — if  there 
be  a  heaven,  the  good  should  reach  it." 

At  this  moment,  in  a  recession  of  the 
waves,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  their 
murmur,  a  low  and  dreadful  groan  as- 
cended to  the  attention  of  Sandwich 
and  of  .Emily. 

The  former  seized  the  arm  of  his  com- 
panion. —  "  There,"  said  he,  **  I  told 
you  that  yet  he  was  not  in  heaven  !" 

"  You  are  mad,  Sandwich  !"  shriek- 
ed Emily  ;  "  you  are  mad  !  Let  me  go ! 
There  are  people  beneath  the  cliff !  I 
will  call  to  them  !" 

*  There  is  one  beneath  the  cliff,"  re- 
turned Sandwich,  as  his  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves to  the  affrighted  features  of  Emi- 
ly, with  a  look  of  unconscious  horror — 
"  one ;  but  he  is  a  stranger ;  no  one  will 
lament  him." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Emily,  "  that  I  were  in 
the  castle — in  the  cottage  —  anywhere 
but  here !" 

"  What 
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"  What  cottage?"  inquired  Sand- 
wich. 

"  The  cottage  wherein  poor  Rosalie 
lies  dead." 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  inquired  Sandwich ; 

I  am  glad  of  it !" 
Hush  !  hush  !  you  are  frantic !"  said 
Emily. 

"  I  was  so,  Emily — I  was  so,"  re- 
turned Sandwich ;  "  but  his  groan  has 
made  me  sensible." 

"  Whose  groan?"  inquired  Emily, 
with  an  emotion  of  terror. 

"  Jourbert's !  Jourbert's !"  answered 
Sandwich,  unmindful  of  any  thing  but 
the  present  sense  of  repentant  and  de- 
spairing guilt.  "  But  come,  Emily, 
come;  I  am  fearful  of  this  shocking 
place." 

"  So  am  I,"  answered  Emily,  as  her 
strength  faltered.  "  I  am  fearful  of  it, 
and  of  you,  Sandwich.  There  is  some 
frightful  mystery." 

"  The 
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"  The  sin  is  Orland's,"  shouted  Sand- 
wich. "  He  struck  me  down,  and  I  re- 
venged myself  upon  the  first  that  came 
in  my  way.  Jourbert !  wretched  Jour- 
bert!  I  desire  thy  groan  rather  than 
thy  silence ! — whisper  it  again  !" 

The  guilty  man  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
and  bending  his  head  over  the  steep,  he 
listened  intently. 

Emily  watched  his  action  with  mo- 
tionless horror.  Again  she  heard  a  low 
groan. — "  Oh,  it  is  too — too  calamitous  ! 
too  dreadful !"  she  exclaimed,  as,  reco- 
vering her  strength,  she  ran  from  the 
cliff  towards  the  cottage. 
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u  That  will  be  foood  which  was  not  sought, 
Twill  rush  upon  niy  sight,  my  thought; 
All,  all,  that  thou  wilt  show  to  me, 

Will  come  in  an  uukindly-  shape  ; 
Ani  feeting*  hope,  and  memory, 

Will  seek  their  bliss  iu  thy  escape." 

Time,  the  great  adjuster  of  human  af- 
fairs, trampled  upon  night  and  evil,  and 
day  broke  upon  Kingsdown.  There 
were  some  within  the  castle  who  had 
told  every  minute  of  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  Orland  was  one  of  these.  He 
arose  with  the  light;  his  course  was 
now  positive  and  direct.  Neither  his  ho- 
nour nor  his  feelings  would  allow  him 
to  terftporize.  He  would  never  again 
behold  Emily ;  he  would  separate  him- 
self from  her,  and  receive  from  the  law 

that 
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that  liberty  which  it  was  painful  to  con- 
template,  and  agonizing  to  possess. 

At  an  early,  hour  he  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger for  his  legal  adviser ;  but  before 
he  proceeded  in  so  important  a  business, 
he  deemed  it  right  to  apprise  lord  Kings- 
down  of  the.  determinatioB  which  he 
had  been  forced  ta  adopt.  He  passed  to 
the  apartment  of  the  old  lord,  and  he 
found  him*  with  a  look  of  earnest  ro* 
qubyrrtadmg  the  history  of  his  family. 
This  was  a  book  of  which  the  old  loud 
and  Luton  were  very  fond;  it  had  de- 
rived  many  pages  from  the  care  and  in- 
dustry  of  the  chaplain;  and  perhaps  it 
owed  much  of  its  interest  to  his  partia- 
lity. However,  the  venerable  nobleman 
had  been  for  some  time  reviewing  its 
divisions,  and  seeking  from  its  details  an 
account  of  some  member  of  his  family 
who  had  disagreed  with  his  wife,  or 
some  wife  of  the  Kingsdowns  who  had 
dealt  capriciously  by  her  husband.  For 
sometime  he  had  been  thus  studious, 
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when  Orland  entered  his  room.  In  fa- 
mily matters  the  old  lord  was  professed- 
ly fond  of  proceeding  upon  precedent ; 
but  even  in  these  matters  his  own  quick 
temper  generally  formed  its  own  plan  of 
action. 

At  the  entrance  of  Orland  he  laid 
down  his  book,  and  presented  his  hand. 
He  had  prepared  himself  for  grave  looks, 
for  solemn  speeches — indeed  for  business 
of  some  seriousness.  But,  by  that  fond 
infatuation  which  frequently  aggravates 
the  weight  of  evil,,  he  had  taught  him- 
self to  expect  reunion  and  lasting  peace, 
as  the  result  or  rash  dissension  and  sea- 
sonable explanation. 

Orland  approached  him  with  a  look  of 
resolve  and  firmness ;  but  on  seeing  that 
the  quick  eye  of  the  venerable  man  was 
disposed  to  playfulness  and  irony,  he  lost 
his  power  of  prompt  and  stern  relation. 
He  had  regretted  his  brief  reply  of  the 
preceding  night ;  he  had  dreaded  its  in- 
fluence.    But,  in  truth,  deeply  as  the  old 

lord 
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lord  had  felt  its  influence,  as  deeply  had 
he  rejoiced  in  his  daughter's  words  and 
conduct ;  and  now  he  regarded  himself 
as  a  mediator,  rather  than  a  judge ;  as 
one  whose  business  it  was  to  conciliate, 
rather  than  to  inquire. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  shall  I  send 
for  Emily  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  St.  Malo,  vehement- 
ly^ and  with  a  look  of  great  surprise. 
"  I  have'  seen  your  daughter  for  the  last 
time,  my  lord." 

"  It  is  an  unhappy  difference,"  said 
the  father,  "  but  you  are  too  resolute, 
too  stern,  Orland.  Emily  has  pride,  and 
where  two  parties  have  pride,  there  can 
be  no  union  without  some  sacrifice." 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Orland;  "Emily 
has  no  pride— none  of  that  honest,  legiti- 
mate pride  which  distinguishes  between 
the  worthy  and  the  vile,  and  which  leads 
and  keeps  us  in  honourable  paths.  But 
I  have  done  with  telling  what  she  is ;  I 
have  been  late  in  knowing.    This  I 

h3  know, 
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know,  she  it  nothing  now  to  me.  Yon 
cannot  counsel  me  to  remember  her— 
You  must  forget  her,  my  lard:" 

"  Yoa  wrong  her  vileiy.— most  vilely ! 
Upon  my  life  and  said  you  wrong  herT 
exclaimed  the  old  lord,  with  characteris- 
tic warmth,  as  he  rang  the  bell,  and  de- 
sired the  servant  to  request  the  presence 
of  the  chaplain.  "  Luton,"  continued 
be,  "  shall  gerto' Emily — shall  hear  her 
explanation  of  the  accident  which  has 
induced  your  suspicions.  Who  that  has 
wronged,  can  look  upon  Emily?  Our 
situations  will  be  changed;  it  will  be 
Oars  to  look  and  talk  with  pride— it  will 
be  yours* 


****»" 


"  To  submit,"  interrupted  St  MaJo, 
in  a  tnild  and  pitying  tone  of  Voice. 
"  My  dear  krd,  I  bate  submitted  to  * 
dangerous  extent,  and  Emily  has  pre- 
sumed u|*n  my  weaknete.  But  I  nmtt 
cease  to  talk  of  her!  I  have  aent  for 
my  adviser/  and  th*  law  must  decide 
between  na    Thife  is  painful— fearfbl ! 

My 
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My  own  feelings  are  perhaps  no  inade- 
quate representatives  of  yours.  I  have 
been  dtow  to  determine,  but  I  must  not 
now  be  slow  to  act.  Yet  my  actions 
shall  Follow  your  desires.  What  you 
advise,  I  will  do.  My  honour  cannot  be 
misled,  if  you  direct  it.'* 

There  was  now  no  trace  of  gaiety  in 
the  countenance  of  the  old  lord.  His 
task  had  falsified  his  anticipations;  he 
felt  a  breathless  anxiety.  Emily's  words, 
or  Emily's  presence,  would  relieve  him 
« — of  that  he  felt  convinced.  But  till 
Emily's  words  could  be  reported,  or  till 
Emily  could  appear  before  him,  how 
could  he  sustain  his  life,  with  his  impa- 
tience ?  He  could  not  answer  Or  land's 
address;  his  ear  had  not  caught  it  all — 
his  eyes  seemed  to  contain  all  faculties ; 
tfefey-were  everywhere*,  they  sought 
thte»'fitce  and  form  of  Orland,  and  now 
thtejr  darted  in  their  restlessness  upon 
the  pale  countenance,  the  quivering  lips 
of  the  dismayed  and  afflicted  chaplain. 

h4  To 
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To  the  hasty  command  of  the  old  lord, 
Luton  replied  by  sinking  into  a  seat 
He  would  not  repeat  his  command,  but 
with  a  look  of  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation, he  went  himself  in  pursuit  of 
Emily. 

The  measure  of  Orland's  wrath  was 
full.  He  rose  to  quit  the  apartment. — 
"  Luton,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  constant 
to  my  resolve;  I  will  not  see  Emily — I 
will  not  hear  from  her." 

Luton  trembled  exceedingly ;  his  fea- 
tures too  were  so  ghastly,  so  expressive 
of  the  extreme  of  affliction,  that  Orland 
could  not  leave  him.  The  good  chap- 
lain made  a  sign  to  speak,  but  he  could 
not  articulate.  He  motioned  with  his 
hand  to  Orland  to  a  chair  which  was  at 
his  side. 

St.  Malo  understood  his  wishes;  and 
though  he  was  fearful  of  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  Emily,  he  sat  down  by  the  ex- 
cellent clergyman,  and  waited  the  reco- 
very of  his  powers. 

"  It 
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u  It  is  past  !"  said  Luton,  gaspingly, 
as  his  tears  flowed,  and  so  released  his 
utterance :  "  It  is  past !  Do  not  fear  a 
surprise  from  Emily." 

"  What  has  happened?"  inquired  St. 
Malo,  with  anxious  eagerness. 

"  I  could  not  tell  his  lordship,"  re- 
turned Luton,  as  he  looked  about  him, 
and  whispered,  as  if  that  which  must  be 
known  against  the  Kingsdowns  should 
not  even  be  guessed  .from  his  words — 
"  I  could  not  tell  his  lordship !  But 
now  he  will  know  it,  and  it  will  kill 
him.  Oh,  Kingsdown!  Kingsdown! 
thou  art  fallen  now  for  ever !" 

u  No,  not  for  ever !"  answered  St.  Malo, 
afflicted  by  the  old  mail's  tears  beyond 
the  recollection  of  that  large  portion 
which  he  must  bear  of  the  calamities  of 
Kingsdown.  "  Not  for  ever,  Luton,  for 
an  unworthy  one !" 

"  She  is  gone !"  again  whispered  Lu- 
ton, as  again  he  looked  cautiously  round 

t!te  room. 

n  5  "  Gone !" 
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her  flight  he  regarded  with  no  additional 
pain,  beyond  that  which  arose  from  his 
concern  for  lord  Kingsdown. 

The  old  lord  returned  from  his  search 
with  increased  agitation.  In  a  tremu- 
lous voice  he  demanded  of  Luton  the 
cause  of  his  daughter's  absence  from  the 
castle. 

He  received  no  answer. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  he  cried,  with  grow- 
ing violence.  "  You,  who  are  her  fa- 
vourite companion,  you  know  where  she 
is  to  be  found.     Let  her  be  called." 

The  old  nobleman  again  applied  him- 
self  to  the  bell ;  and  to  his  inquiry  he 
received  no  other  answer  from  the  ser- 
vant, than  a  look  of  conscious  confusion 
and  an  hesitating  bow. — "  You  are  all 
dumb  or  mad !"  exclaimed  he.  "  I  ask 
the  simplest  questions,  and  they  receive 
no  answers,  or  such  answers  as  I  have 
not  the  gift  to  comprehend.  If  either 
of  your  fellows,  sir,  can  speak,  as  well 
as  hear  and  motion,  send  him  hither." 

The 
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The  man  half  closed  the  door,  and 
again  returned. 

"  Well,"  cried  the  old  lord,  M  won- 
ders should  speak  for  themselves ;  yet  I 
am  not  possessed  of  your  wonder." 

The  man  was  frightened,  and  in  his 
fear  he  fixed  his  eyes  and  his  hopes 
upon  him  to  whom  every  inhabitant  of 
Kingsdown  flew  in  times  of  trouble — 
upon  Luton.  But  Luton  was  incapable 
of  giving  advice ;  however,  he  beckoned 
to  the  man  to  leave  the  room. 

Lord  Kingsdown  perceived  his  action. 
— "  No,  sir,"  he  cried,  u  I  have  not  done 
with  him !  I  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  these  puppet-shows,  nor  do  I  inquire 
their  meaning.  Let  Mrs.  St.  Malo  be 
told  that  I  desire  to  see  her." 

The  man  could  not  reply.  He  could 
not  tell  what  all  knew;  but  feigning 
obedience,  he  quitted  his  lord's  presence. 

"  I  never  witnessed,"  exclaimed  the 
tortured  nobleman — *  I  never  witnessed 
so  fine  a  piece  of  mummery  !     Perfect 

actors! — 
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actors  !•— perfect  actors!  There  was  a 
most  loquacious  sort  of  prologise;  and 
now  this  mute  action  forms  the  finest 
contrast!    it  is  infinitely  striking !" 

Orland  Bern  that  some  explanation 
-must  be  made— some  preparation  for 
that  (full  evil  which  was  hastening.  He 
quitted  lib  seat,  and  advanced  towards 
the  old  lord*—"  There  is,"  said  he,  slow- 
ly and  cautiously—"  there  is  reason——" 
He  paused. 

"  There  is  reason  in  silence,  you  would 
say !"  exclaimed  lord  Kingsdown ;  and 
then,  with  a  smile  which  told  his  agony, 
he  continued-—"  No  doubt  there  is ;  but 
its  quantity  is  not  to  be  ascertained. 
Some  centuries  ago,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  were  respected  for  their  reason- 
able  silence.  The  same  cause  continues 
—that  which  we  cannot  question,  I 
fancy,  we  must  believe." 

"  There  is  too  much  reason  in  our  si- 
lence, my  lord,"  said  Orland  mournfully. 

The  old  kwd  quickly  rejoined—"  I 

would 


*t6t»ld  then  it  wpuld  overflow,  thdt  I 
might  save  its  waste !" 

St.  Malo  walked  to  a  window,  leaving 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
Ljuton,  or  to  time  and  chance. 

The  good  ol^rgyeDan  was  fearful,  that 
to  the  evils  df  the  day  would  be  added 
that  «*f  offence  between  lord  JKingsdow?* 
and  St.  Malo.  To  avoid  this,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort.— "  My  good  lord," 
said  be*  "  <rf  all  which  we  know  you 
must  be  informed.  Mrs.  St  Malo  has 
left—left  thefOftrtle." 

"•To  return*  I  suppose!"  exclaimed 
the  old  lord.  «■ 

The  chaplain  answered  in  a  tone  of 
■much  solemnity-V  We  fear  not."  Be 
thai  left  the  intelligence  to  its  effect 
upon  the  venerable  nobleman,  and  re- 
tired  ty  a  distance  from  hjro. 

JFor  sometime  lord  Kingsdown  cwv 
tkiued^steadily  to  eyehk  informer ;  then 
be  turned  to  look  at  bis  son.  He  deli- 
berated a  Uttie  wWte*~r";It  is  itopos- 

sible !" 
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sible!"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  with 
great  energy.  "  You  are  deceived,  or 
else  you  desire  to  deceive  me !" 

He  darted  a  fierce  look  at  his  friends, 
and  rushing  from  the  apartment,  he 
went  again  in  search  of  Emily. 

It  was  now  the  decided  intention  of 
St.  Malo  to  apply  for  a  divorce.    Of  th* 
grounds  of  his  application  he  had  formed 
no  scheme .;  he  left  it  to  the  law  to  exa- 
mine into  his  own  conduct  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  wife,  and  to  extract  from 
facts  that  degree  of  culpability  which  at- 
tached to  each ;  he  believed  that  on  the 
one  side  there  would  be  found  confi- 
dence misplaced,  and  on  the  other  con- 
fidence abused.     The  sentence  of  the 
law,  he  trusted,  would  be  the  sentence 
of  justice;  it  would  be  deduced  through 
a  painful  process ;  and  in  its  attainment, 
whichsoever  way  it  might  tend,  he  felt 
there   would  be  but  little  satisfaction. 
Yet  to  one  necessary  part  of  the  process 
he  looked  with  a  grief  which  amounted 

to 
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to  agony — the  examination  of  evidence : 
that  his  honour — a  principle  which  is  so 
nice  that  it  abhors  vaunting;  nay,  is  so 
tender — is  so  secure  of  its  own  sanctity, 
that  it  shrinks  from  the  necessity  of  its 
own  assertion ;  that  his  honour  should 
be  a  thing  of  public  question  and  com- 
mon proof — a  thing  of  terms  and  mea- 
surement— subject  to  one  man's  affirma- 
tion and  to  another's  denial ;    that  his 
honour  should  seek  its   establishment 
from  the  lips  of  his  servants — should  ask 
its  protection,  where  it  could  not  yield 
its  respect— *and  be  an. object  of  sport 
and  speculation  to  the  mean,  the  igno- 
rant,  the  foolish,    and  the    wicked — 
"  Good  Heaven !"  exclaimed  he,  "  can 
reason  and  education  have  reduced  me 
to  this  necessity,   certain  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  they  would  participate 
the  feelings  under  which  I  groan !     Can 
faith  admit  of  a  stronger  security  than 
the  anticipation  of  feelings  so  full  of 
bitterness  and  stinging  degradation !" 

It 
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It  was  soon  found  that  the  name  of 
Emily  had  been  the  theme  of  village 
gabble*  and  that  respect  had  long  given 
place  to  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  her 
friends  and  neighbours  On  the  first 
examination,  too,  of  the  servants  of  the 
castle,  it  was  ascertained  to  what  a  de- 
gree their  cariosity  had  been  excited  by 
the  incautious  behaviour  of  their  mis- 
tress; they  bad  watched  a  stranger  who 
had  nightly  wandered  about  the  park — 

* 

they  had  traced  him  to  the  chapel— to 
obscure  lodgings;  they  had  divested 
him  of  his  disguise — they  had  recog- 
nised the  cousin  of  their  master. 

Luton  was  called.  He  heard  inqui- 
ries, but  he  could  answer  nothing.  It 
seemed  that  his  life  could  not  long  sus- 
tain the  sudden  and  weighty  grief  which 
had  fallen  on  it.  If  he  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  dangerous  Secrets,  so  entirely 
•did  his  soul  dwell  on  the  perfections  of 
bis  pupil,  he  would  have  retained  them, 
in  this  instance,  against  justice  and  his 

duty: 
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duty :  bat  as  it  was,  he  knew  of  &ults 
and  of  sorrow ;  and  when  at  last  he  was 
trtiliged  to  speak,  he  could  speak  of  no- 
thing but  of  sorrows  which  needed  pity, 
«id  of  faults  which  deserved  forgiveness. 
He  presumed  not,  he  said,  to  reproach 
-Mr.  St.  Malo:  all  was  right  which  he 
had  dome,  or  was  doing ;  generosity  was 
his  nature— humanity  was  his  habit. 
Yet  the  patience  which  would  wait  for 
justice,  he  preferred  to  the  promptitude 
which  would  foroe  it;  and  for  himself, 
fib  had  heard  so  much  of  innocence  in 
the  shape  of  guilt,  and  of  guilt  with  the 
form  of  innocence,  that  he  could  not 
but  pveaame  upon  his  function,  and  ad- 
visfe  the  powerful  to  be  slow  to  anger, 
to  deliberate  long,  and  to  decide  with 
ttieeknassc,  He  spoke  not  this  for  any 
one  who  valued  the  name  of  Kings- 
down.  The  lady  for  whose  sudden  loss 
he  wept,  and  could  not  but  weep,  had 
valued  that  name— she  had  not  wrong- 
ed it 

The 
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The  hard  heart  of  office  was  softened 
by  the  good  man's  words,  and  more  by 
his  appearance,  and  more  yet  by  his 
tears.  The  hard  heart  of  office  was  en- 
lightened by  the  confidence  of  his  affec- 
tion. 

Beyond  the  period  of  Emily's  depar- 
ture from  the  castle,  there  was  no  satis- 
fying elucidation.  Inquiry  was  Jbiled 
— acuteness  but  wandered  amidst  per- 
plexity ;  but  yet  there  was  information 
to  be  added,  which  would  throw  a 
darker  veil  over  the  transactions  of  the 
past  night. 

While  Orland  was  busied  by  his  fear 
for  lord  Kingsdown,  and  by  the  painful 
contemplation  of  the  ambiguous  situa- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  his  feelings  were 
diverted  to  another  source  of  doubt  and 
sorrow.  Reports  reached  him  of  the 
death  of  Rosalie,  and  of  the  suicide  of 
her  brother.  It  was  conjectured,  that 
in  a  transport  of  hopeless  grief,  the 

wretched 
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wretched  Jourbert  had  cast  himself  from 
a  cliff. 

St.  Malo  hastened  to  the  cottage,  and 
there  indeed  the  story  of  death  was  con- 
firmed by  a  dreadful  object.  AH  which 
was  known  was  known  by  Antoine.  He 
related  the  circumstance  of  Emily's  visit 
to  the  cottage;  and  he  so  distinctly  de- 
scribed her  person,  that  no  doubt  was 
entertained  of  his  correctness.  Emily 
had  been  at  the  cottage  at  midnight. 
But  his  relation  excited  further  wonder. 
He  spoke  of  his  alarm  at  the  voice  of 
Jourbert's  sorrow — of  Jourbert's  depar- 
ture from  the  chamber  of  death  in  an 
ecstacy  of  agony.  Thus  far  did  his  tale 
countenance  the  act  of  suicide.  He 
then  went  on  to  tell,  that  soon  after  the 
lady  had  left  the  cottage,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  murder ;  and  that  the  same 
lady  returned,  with  the  face  and  voice 
of  horror,  and  bade  him  fly  to  save  his 
master.  To  his  inquiries  he  received 
no  other  answer  than  a  direction  to  the 

foot 
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foot  of  the  highest  cliff  When  he  de- 
manded for  what  purpose  he  should  go 
thither,  the  cry  of  murder  was  resumed. 
He  could  gain  no  further  explanation. 
The  lady,  he  said,  remained  at  the  cot- 
tage, while  he  repaired,  by  the  way  of 
the  beach,  to  the  fort  of  the  cliff.  There 
he  found  Jourbert,  stretched  at  length, 
and  dying.  His  state  he  would  not  de- 
scribe; it  was  fearfu W-horrible !  All 
he  would  say  was,  that  the  dying  man, 
with  his  last  murmur,  seemed  to  at* 
tempt  the  articulation  of  a  name;  but 
he  had  not  so  far  succeeded,  as  that  he 
could  repeat  it  after  him. 

At  these  words  the.  old  man  rested 
bis  eyes  upon  Orland,  with  a  meaning 
which  was  feared  rather  than  guessed. 

He  continued  to  relate,  that  on  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  went  to  the  huts 
on  the  beach,  ami  aroused  their  inhabi- 
tants; that  when  be  returned  to  the 
cottage  with  the  body  of  Jourbert,  be 
found  th&  chamber  of  Rosalie  forsaken 

by 
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by  the  lady.  Of  the  tune  and  manner 
of  her  flight  he  was  ignorant—"  She 
alone,"  he  continued,  "  oan  evidence  the 
circumstances  of  the  count's  death.  His 
grief  was  violent  His  death  was  not 
accident— nor  was  it  by  his  own  design. 
He  had  a  strength  which  did  not  sink 
beneath  the  visitations  of  Heaven.  There 
has  been  malice  in  his  fall !  His  death 
was  told  by  the  cry  of  murder!  The 
truth  is  to  be  traced !" 

Here  the  old  man  produced  the  letter* 
which,  by  the  directions  of  St  Malo,  he 
had  given  to  the  count  soon  after  the 
decease  of  Rosalie ;  it  contained  an  in- 
vitation to  the  castle  during  the  period 
of  his  abode  in  England,  together  with 
sympathizing  expressions  of  regret  for 
the  sad  catastrophe  with  which  the  re- 
collection of  Kingsdown  would  be  asso- 
ciated. Now  this  letter  Antoine  de- 
scribed his  master  as  having  laid  up  in 
his  bosom,  with  another,  which  he  had 
received  from  his  si&ter  some  few  mi- 
nutes 
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nutes  before  her  death.  The  other  letter 
had  not  been  found,  either  on  the  cliff, 
the  sand,  or  about  the  person  of  Jour- 
bert ;  while  this  the  old  man  had  picked 
up  in  a  state  so  crushed  and  pressed  to- 
gether, that  it  warranted  the  suspicion 
of  its  having  been  squeezed  by  a  rude 
grasp  at  the  breast  of  its  wearer.  This 
suspicion  derived  some  weight  from  a 
view  of  the  count's  body;  there  were 
finger-marks  upon  his  breast,  and  his 
waistcoat  was  unbuttoned.  Antoine, 
too,  in  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  had  de- 
tected that  his  master  had  fallen  from 
the  cliff  with  his  face  towards  the  land, 
for  the  print  of  his  heels  was  still  visible 
on  the  edge  of  the  height. 

These  things  were  represented  to  the 
coroner;  but  on  whom  could  the  sha- 
dow of  suspicion  repose?  An  inoffen- 
sive stranger  had  found,  in  a  peaceable 
neighbourhood,  an  enemy  who  had 
murdered  him  in  wantonness,  without 
the  spur  of  malice,  or  the  plea  of  inte- 
rest 
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rest  Murder  would  be  the  natural  cry 
at  the  sight  of  suicide,  and  the  alarm  of 
Mrs.  St.  Malo  was  accounted  for  by  her 
surprise.  It  was  likely  that  the  count 
had  destroyed  his  sister's  letter,  and  had 
thrown  away  that  which  was  of  less  con- 
sequence. When  he  had  resolved  on 
death,  he  had  closed  his  eyes  on  the 
method  of  his  adoption,  and  had  preci- 
pitated himself  backwards  from  the  cliff. 

The  ca^e  too  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  accident  The  fact  of  two  letters 
having  been  about  the  person  of  the 
count,  was  in  itself  of  slight  importance : 
papers  are  soon  carried  by  the  wind,  and 
soon  lost  upon  the  water.  It  appeared 
that  Mrs.  St  Malo  was  alone  likely  to 
give  conclusive  evidence;  and  till  she 
could,  be  found,  the  verdict  must  be  re- 
turned with  reserve. 

To  this  Antoine  shook  his  aged  head ; 
he  knew  that  any  answer  which  he 
could  make  would  be  in  vain.  The  skill 
of  experience  was  his;  and  he  felt  that  a 
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man  who  was  not  known  would  not  be 
regarded.  A  stranger  can  seldom  find 
his  proper  level ;  he  is  either  above  or 
below  respect— he  is  either  feared,  sus- 
pected, flattered,  or  contemned ;  and  an 
old,  but  faithful  servant,  in  a  foreign 
country,  with  no  knowledge  either  of  its 
language  or  its  laws,  felt  that  he  must 
retain  his  sense  of  wrong,  and  not  in- 
dulge his  hopes  of  redress.  There  was 
one  to  whom  Antoine  looked  for  justice, 
and  his  interference  he  would  implore 
in  secret. 

The  old  man  followed  St.  Malo  to  the 
castle,  and  his  request  of  a  private  inter- 
view was  immediately  granted.  He  re- 
peated his  tale  in  stronger  terms,  and 
with  all  its  cooperating  circumstances 
of  time  and  probability ;  and  here  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  mane 
which,  in  the  faintness  of  a  last  breath, 
Jourbert  had  uttered— Sandwich  !  He 
protested  his  conviction  that  Sandwich 
had  been  for  some  weeks  in  the  vicinity 

of 
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of  the  castle,  and  that  the  cries  of  the 
strange  visitant  to  the  cottage  had  had  a 
relation  to  violence. 

Orland  listened,  but  he  would  not  act 
He  had  reason  to  suspect  all  evil  of  Sand- 
wich ;  but  that  utmost  barbarism  of  re- 
Jmement,  which  overlooks  the  ties  of 
nature  and  of  habit,  for  the  severe  tri- 
umph of  justice,  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  virtue.  No,  no !  Sandwich  might  be 
guilty,  so  irrecoverably  guilty,  but  com- 
pared with  this  guilt  be  would  hope 
him  to  be  innocent— he  would  think 
him  pure — he  was  not  called  upon  by 
necessity  to  hunt  him  out  for. the  pur- 
pose of  destruction  —  what  had  he  to 
do  with  speculations  upon  the  possible 
actor  of  crime?  The  fact,  as  it  appeared, 
was  sufficiently  terrific,  without  a  closer 
connexion  with  human  depravity ;  and, 
after  all,  he  could  take  to  his  heart  the 
tyrant's  consolation—"  What  fe  done, 
cannot  be  undone;99  so  only  the  undis- 
covered wretch  might  lay  repentance  to 
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his  soul,  and  might  whiten  and  purify 
it  beneath  the  terrible  chill  of  Heaven's 
anger,  with  all  its  visitations  of  solitude, 
adversity,  pain,  and  penance. — No !  Of 
Sandwich,  and  the  death  of  Jourbert,  he 
had  no  right  to  think  together,  and  he 
'  would  not  be  forward  to  compel  their 
union. 

Antoine  was  disappointed  in  his  ap- 
peal. He  found  all  generous  sympathy, 
but  there  was  no  Roman  virtue.  His 
master  and  Rosalie  should  have  every 
honour*— they  should  be  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  Kingsdown — they  should  be 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  powerful 
and  honourable;  and  the  kind  should 
water  the  earth  with  pious  tears.  But 
there  had  been  no  murder,  and  the 
name  of  Sandwich  was  not  to  be  uttered. 

The  old  man  left  the  castle  informed, 
but  not  convinced ;  his  power  was  small, 
and  he  was  silent. 

In  the  mean  time,  lord  Kingsdown 
passed  through  the  park,  and  over  the 
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neighbourhood  of  his  manor,  in  search 
<*f  Emily.  When  he  met  a  favourite  te- 
nant, or  a  confidential  servant,  he  would 
stop,  and  in  a  whisper,  inquire  if  he  had 
seen  his  daughter?  He  could  gain  no 
intelligence ;  for  the  reports  which  were 
circulating  were  withheld  from  him.  To 
very  few  did  he  apply,  for  in  every  ap-. 
plication  he  was  sensible  of  a  confusion, 
which  was  different  to  every  previous 
feeling  of  his  life.  Luton  was  fearful 
of  the  effect  of  his  disappointment,  and 
he  followed  him  at  a  distance.  He 
moved  so  actively,  that  several  times  the 
good  clergyman  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
began  to  despair  of  his  own  pace. 

The  old  nobleman  was  returning  from 
his  fruitless  search,  with  no  distinct  per- 
ception of  what  had  been  or  was  his  ob- 
ject, when  his  recollection  was  recalled 
by  the  name  of  his  daughter.  He  was 
returning  by  a  narrow  lane  to  the  pre- 
mises of  the  castle,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  which  divided  his  path 
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from  a  field,  there  were  two  men 
ooursing  very  familiarly  about  the  sub* 
jtect  of  his  cue  They  conversed  in  a 
loud  tone,  and  without  restraint.  Among 
some  truth  there  was  much  falsehood. 
The  names  of  St.  Mala,  Dekval,  and 
Emily,  were  mentioned  without  any 
reservation  of  respect;  and  the  most 
private  transactions  of  the  Kingsdown 
ftmily,  even  to  the  wild  conduct  of  Or- 
land  on  the  preceding  night,  were  can* 
vassed  and  belied.  The  hour  and  the 
object  of  Emily's  flight  were  positively 
affirmed ;  and  the  names  of  those  who 
had  witnessed  her  departure,  and  recog* 
nized  her  companion,  were  mentioned. 
The  old  lord  slackened  his  pace;  he  was 
obliged  to  listen  to  this  discourse,  for 
the  speakers  were  going  towards  the 
castle.  Luton  came  up  in  time  to  hear 
the  degrees  of  guilt  and  innocence  fi» 
nally  awarded.  He  dreaded  that  tile 
old  lord  would  burst  upon  the  gossip* 
and  be  more  mipdfUl  of  his  wrath  than 
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of  his  dignity ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  he 
saw  him  avoid  the  termination  of  the 
lane,  and  go  into  a  path  which  would 
secure  hiin  from  discovery.  The  chaplain 
continued  to  follow,  until  he  saw  the 
unhappy  father  enter  the  gates  of  Kings* 
down.  The  venerable  man  passed  on 
to  his  library,  and  there  he  secluded 
himself  from  observation. 

It  was  evening,  and  still  the  old  lord 
was  in  loneliness. 

"  I  have  a  duty,"  said  Orknd,  as  be 
rose  from  his  chair  to  go  in  search  of 
lord  Kingsdown— "  I  have  a  duty,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  will  acquit 
myself  of  it." 

He  called  to  a  servant  fbr  some  re- 
freshments ;  and  taking  the  salver  into 
his  own  hands,  he  proceeded  to  the  li- 
brary. The  old  nobleman  was  not 
there.  He  went  on  to  the  south,  tower, 
and  there,  in  the  room  of  which  Emily 
had  grown  so  fond,  he  found  her  father, 
habited  in  Mack,  sitting  upon  a  sofa, 
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with  a  pistol  before  him.  His  counte- 
nance was  stern,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  instrument  of  death.  Orland  was 
alarmed ;  he  put  down  the  salver,  and 
took  a  seat  by  his  side.  He  did  not 
speak  to  him.  There  was  in  his  look 
so  severe  an  expression  of  grief,  that  it 
mocked  at  consolation.  St  Malo  wait- 
ed for  some  word  or  glance  upon  which 
his  attentions  might  presume ;  his  first 
effort  needed  encouragement 

At  length  the  old  nobleman  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  pistol,  and  looked  at 
Orland. — "  Is  she  dead,  do  you  think  ?" 
he  inquired. 

Orland  knew  not  how  to  reply,  but  he 
thought  it  best  to  speak. — "  To  us,  my 
dear  lord,"  said  he,  hesitatingly,  "  she  is 
dead." 

To  us !"  reiterated  lord  Kingsdown 
ay,  to  us." 

Orland  got  up,  and  presented  the  sal- 
ver to  his  father. 

Lord  Kingsdown  thanked  him.    He 

took 
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took  a  cake  and  a  little  wine. — "  There 
must  be  some  preparations/'  said  he. 

Orland  feared  to  irritate  him  by  ques- 
tioning. But  again — "There  must  be 
some  preparations,"  said  he. 

"  For  what*  my  lord  ?"  inquired  St. 
Malo. 

u  For  her  funeral  or  her  trial,"  replied 
the  old  lord.  He  reached  to  some  more 
wine ;  and  then,  with  a  quicker  spirit, 
he  turned  to  Orland,  and  took  his  hand. 
— w  You  know,  my  dear  St  Malo,"  said 
he,.  "  the  evil  which  is  on  my  house." 

"  It  is  too  common,"  answered  Or- 
land, thinking  to  lighten  its  weight  by 
divesting  it  of  its  peculiarity. 

The  feelings  of  lord  Kingsdown  were 
not  to  be  diverted  from  that  single  evil 
which  held  them  all  to  its  •  recollection. 
— *  Common !"  said  her  "it  is  indeed 
too  common!  It  is  whispered  —  not 
whispered — it  is  brawled  through  every 
common  hedge ;  there  is  not  a  mouth  in 
Kingsdown  which  has  not  rung  to  it 
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As  it  is  so  public,  my  dear  Orlahd,  it  is 
necessary,  very  necessary,  that  there  be 
a  public  ceremony  for  its  correction." 

St  Malo  was  silent  After  a  little 
while  lord  Kingsdown  took  up  the  pis- 
tol, which,  but  that  it  had  been  so  con- 
stantly  watched,  Orland  would  willingly 
have  conveyed  away.  He  took  it  up — 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  I  left  with  her—not 
by  design;  yet  she  had,  proud  enough, 
requested  me  to  leave  it.  I  have  a  me- 
mory for  these  things.  I  will  tell  you 
her  very  words. — *  If,*  said  she  ■" 
He  rested  his  forehead  against  his  hand ; 
his  thoughts  became  confused. — u  This 
pistol,"  said  he,  "  has  not  been  used ; 
yet  she  is  dead.  You  remarked  that 
very  well—*  dead  to  us." 

Again  he  was  sensible  of  that  clashing 
of  idea  which  confounds  right ;  and  lean- 
ing upon  his  hand,  he  burst  into  tears. 
The  old  lord  had,  with  bis  usual  impetu- 
osity of  temper,  yielded  his  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  innocence  of  Emily  to  a 

full 
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full  conviction  of  her  guilt;  and  as  her 
discredit  was  the  sorest  evil  which  could 
have  happened  to  his  pride,  he  had  sat 
opposing  it  to  wishes  for  her  death,  till 
now  his  feelings  marked  the  approaches 
of  insanity,  and  uncertain  of  the  cause 
of  misery,  wandered  from  a  moral  to  a 
physical  catastrophe.  He  grasped  the 
arm  of  his  son.—"  Oh,  Orland,"  exclaim- 
ed he,  "  how  sad  it  isto  he  deceived  by 
our  children !  I  have  taken  such  de- 
light in  Emily !  We  had  run  out  through 
many  generations — through  many  ho* 
nouraWe  generations,  into  one  clear 
stream,  that  seemed  to  reflect  all  our 
virtues  with,  more  than  their  natUrgl 
beauty.  Well,  this  was  Emily ;  and  I 
took  delight  in  her.  Could  we  have 
dwindled  into  the  grave— could  We 
have  crept  on,  and  stopped  suddenly,  but 
honourably,  and  disappeared,  why  then 
our  escutcheons  would  have  hung  toge- 
ther, old  and  duskcovered,  but  respect- 
able in  their  crumbling*    But  I  hare 
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been  told  to-day — to-day— no.  When 
was  it  that  I  was  told? — When  Was  it, 
Orland  ?w 

"  To-day,  my  lord,"  answered  Orland, 
in  the  lowest  voice,  not  daring  to  look 
up  as  he  was  speaking. 

"  Well,n  continued  the  old  lord,  "  I 
am  sorry  that  you  have  parted  so  soon. 
She  must  have  fallen  from  the  cliff.  I 
think  she  may  yet  be  found  beside  that 
stone  cross.  But  of  that  cross,  Orland — 
I  desire  to  speak  to  you  about  it.  You 
know  there  has  been  a  strange  denun- 
ciation hanging  above  my  house  for  ma- 
ny years." 

"  It  is  nothing ! — it  has  no  relation  !" 
exclaimed  St.  Malo.  "  Do  not  think  of 
it!" 

"  You  are  right— quite  right  It  has 
np  relation,"  returned  lord  Kingsdown ; 
"  but  only  my  poor  child's  sudden  de- 
cease. She  was  unhappy  last  night,  and 
I  was  stern  with  her.  It  was  cutting  to 
my  own  heart,  and  I  atoned  it.    Her 

look 
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look  and  voice  were  of  beauty  and  inno- 
cence ;  and  I  believed  her.  Did  she  de- 
ceive me? — Did  she  forget  me?  and 
yet  I  have  had  such  intelligence !  My 
dear  Orland,  you  will  not  consider  me. 
I  may  not  again  have  power  to  bid  you 
consult  your  own  honour  without  regard 
to  mine.  I  talk  wildly,  I  am  sure.  My 
thoughts  are— M 

He  pointed  to  his  forehead;  he  could 
not  say  what  his  thoughts  were;  but 
Orland  knew  that  they  were  every  mo- 
ment becoming  more  unintelligible. 

"  You  are  not  well,  my  lord,"  said  he, 
with  great  feeling.  "  Shall  I  call  in  ad- 
vice ?" 

He  did  not  answer  immediately ;  his 
thoughts  wandered  again.  —  "  Advise 
with  Luton,"  said  he.  "  Luton  knows 
the  custom  of  my  family  on  these  occa- 
sions. Let  her  be  so  placed,  that  there 
may  be  room  for  me  at  her  side.  The 
two  last — the  two  last,  you  know,  Or- 
land, should  lie  together." 

Luton 
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Luton  came  into  the  room.  Lord 
Kingsdown  did  not  notice  him  for  some 
time;  and  when  he  did,  the  truth 
of  his  wretchedness  was  full  upon  his 
mind.—"  Well,  Luton,"  said  he,  "  have 
you  heard  of  your  pupil  ?  She  has  done 
well  by  your  instructions.  If  it  be  true, 
I  will  never  go  abroad.  My  neighbours 
have  seen  me  in  honour— they  shall  ne- 
ver see  me  in  disgrace.  Abroad !  Yes,* 
he  continued,  with  an  agonized  laugh— 
"  yes*  I  will  go  abroad !  In  England  I 
cannot  remain.  We  will  go  together, 
Luton.  Orland  shall  have  Kingsdown. 
In  a  few  months  he  shall  spare  me  a  lit 
tie  of  its  earth  ;  otherwise  he  shall  have 
Kingsdown ;  while  you  and  I  will  wan- 
der away  from  observation,  though  not 
from  shfctne— from  shame,  nor  from  sor- 
row." 

Luton  could  give  no  counsel ;  but  he 
could  weep— weep  freely  with  hia  mas- 
ter. Ettiily  had  been  equally  dear  to 
both;  but  Luton,  though  his  nature 
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could  not  bear  her  loss,  had  religion 
to  supply  him  with  fortitude  in  his  de- 
cline. Lord  Kingsdown  had  never  de- 
signedly done  a  wrong  to  the  future,  but 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  had  always 
dwelt  upon  the  present — the  passing 
present. — u  It  is  in  vain,"  said  he,  seeing 
the  tears  of  Luton,  "  it  is  quite  in  vain, 
Luton.  You  must  have  contemplated 
our  fall,  for  death  has  been  your  business. 
The  Lutons  have  been  long  associated 
With  us,  and  now  we  terminate  toge- 
ther— your  pupil  and  my  child.  Well, 
there  will  be  space  for  us  in  the  chapel." 
In  this  way  did  the  sorrows  of  the  ve- 
nerable nobleman  wander  from  their  ob- 
ject Now  they  preceded  disgrace,  and 
now  they  followed  death. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit;  but  in  one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  job  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather.  Sbakespeaes* 

The  most  diligent  search  was  made  for 
Emily  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  As 
the  circumstances  of  Jourbert's  death 
grew  into  report,*  her  testimony  came  to 
be  required ;  but  no  trace  of  her  could 
be  found.  It  was  considered  that  so 
sudden  a  flight,  and  so  secret  a  course, 
after  the  alarm  which  had  been  given, 
must  have  been  impossible,  and  many 
believed  that  she  had  perished. 

Inquiries  were  also  made  after  her  by 
the  command  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
OrlancL    For  himself,  he  believed  her 

to 
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to  be  alive ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  her  con- 
duct :  yet  if  she  were  dead,  her  faults 
were  cancelled,  and  the  necessity  of  le- 
gal proceedings  was  superseded.  But  the 
fact  eluded  discovery. 

Jourbert  and  his  sister  were  interred 
in  the  cbapel  of  Kingsdown,  and  An- 
toine  departed  to  his  own  country,  in 
nowise  contented  with  the  laws  of 
this.  He  felt  convinced  that  his  master 
had  fallen  by  malice ;  and  it  was  his  de- 
termination to  seek  out  theheir  of  the 
count,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  add 
weight  to  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice.  - 

The  anxiety  which  lord  Kingsdown 
endured  produced  a  low  fever,  which 
nothing  but  extreme  temperance  kept 
from  becoming  the  inveteracy  of  mad- 
ness. For  a  fortnight  he  remained  in 
his  room,  and  it  was  apprehended  that 
if  his  frame  did  not  sink  under  the  load 
of  his  affliction,  its  recovery  would  be 

marked 
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marked  by  that  growing  evasion  and 
wandering  of  mind  which  would  settle 
into  insanity. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Luton,  amidst 
his  qwn  sorrows,  to  watch  near  his  lord, 
and  to  seize  every  lucid  interval  of 
thought,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  Jritn  the  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Emily,  and  the  probability  of 
her  death.  The  reflections  to  which 
these  impressions  would  lead,  he  knew 
would  alone  tranquillize  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  father,  and  convert  frenzy  in* 
to  patience. 

These  endeavours  were  of  happy  ef- 
fect ;  they  succeeded  in  calming,  though 
not  in  deciding,  the  tone  of  the  old  lord's 
apprehension.  As  the  dread  of  shame, 
of  family  dishonour,  had  alone  over* 
weighed  his  intellect,  that  dread  still 
partially  prevailed  upon  its  decline,  and 
swayed  its  wanderings.  But  this  was 
not  the  appointed  time  of  the  venerable 
man;  so  he  recovered  his  strength,  and 
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stood  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  hist 
frame,  like  a  tree  which  had  lost  its' 
glories,  which  could  not  flourish  in  the 
sun,  and  which  Would  not  fall  before 
the  tempest 

Orland  was  unremitting  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  distressed  lord.  He  soothed 
him  with  all  his  care,  and  he  was  re* 
joiced  to  perceive  a  growing  gratitude 
and  consciousness*  which,  he  hoped, 
would  in  time  become  content.  He 
was  busy  in  the  indulgence  of  this  hope, 
when  he  received  a  summons  to  the 
south  tower.  It  was  an  earlier  hour 
than  that  at  which  lord  Kingsdown  had 
of  late  presented  himself;  but  to  his  in* 
quiry  he  received  the  information  that 
it  was  the  old  nobleman  who  waited  for 
him.  For  some  days  he  had  been  very 
silent  and  meditative ;  and  now  Orland 
doubted  not  that  he  should  learn  the 
scheme  upon  which  he  had  reflected. 

He  went  to  the  tower,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise, in  the  room  which  adjoined  to 

that 
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that  which  Emily  had  been  accustomed 
to  appropriate  to  herself,  he  saw  the  se- 
veral servants  of  the  family  collected, 
He  was  told  that  each  of  them  had  re* 
ceived  the  commands  of  lord  Kingsdown 
to  wait  his  appearance  in  that  room. 
Orland  bade  them  retire  softly  from  the 
tower,  and  be  ready  to  assemble,  if  their 
lord  should  still  require  to  see  them. 
He  went  into  the  presence  of  the  old 
lord. 

Since  the  flight  of  his  daughter,  the 
venerable  man  had  constantly  adhered 
to  his  mourning  habit;  and  now  he  was 
attired  throughout  in  black.  St  Malo 
had  ordered  all  defensive  weapons  to  be 
kept  away  from  his  sight,  and  the  ar- 
moury to  be  closed ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, either  by  force  or  by  address,  he  had 
provided  himself  with  the  ponderous 
sword  of  his  favourite  ancestor,  sir  Ed- 
mund de  Kingsdown,  and  had  preserved 
it  from  discovery ;  it  lay  before  him  on 
a  table;    His  features  were  composed  to 

the 
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the  expression  of  a  solemn  dignity,  and 
there  was  in  his  general  appearance  an 
air  of  elevated  majesty  which  befitted 
some  great  occasion.  Luton  was  with 
him ;  and  as  he  stood  apart, .  he  watched 
the  actions  and  waited  the  words  of  his 
master,  with  feelings  of  the  sincerest  pity 
and  respect. 

On  the  entrance  of  St.  Malo,  the  old 
lord  motioned  with  his  hand,  as  if  he 
feared  to  interrupt  the  silence  of  an  as- 
sembly. :  Orland  seated  himself,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  direction  of  bis  father. 
Lord  Kingsdown  then  looked  at  Luton 

Is  she  without?"  he  inquired. 

No,  my  dear  lord,  no!"  unhesitat- 
ingly answered  Luton.  He  had  guessed 
the  old  lord's  intention*  and  he  was  anx- 
ious to  lead  his  fancy  away  from  it. 

,  "  The  Baa^  *s  mistaken,"  said  lord 
Kingsdown,  addressing. Orland;  "he is 
quite  mistaken.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  design  and  trick  to  oppose;  but  jus- 
tice," gelded  he,  putting  bis  hand  upon 

the 
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the  sword  of  bis  ancestor,  "oh !  justice 
conceals  herself  in  thin  clouds ;  they  roll 
away,  and  then  justice  falls  on  the  in- 
stant ;  her  fall  is  direct,  and  her  weight 
Luton,  go  for  the  poor  wretch !  go !" 

Luton  moved  towards  his  lord  with 
trembling  limbs. 

"  Is  she  very  penitent  ?  does  she  weep 
much  ?"  inquired  the  too-anxious  father, 
imagining  that  Luton's  agitation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  grief  of  the  culprit 
*  I  have  wept  much,  and  you  know  the 
cause  of  my  miseries.  Poor  wretch !  she 
weeps,  does  she?  Well,  let  me  see  her. 
I  have  thought  upon  my  duty,  till  now 
I  have  strength  to  do  it" 

"  What  duty  ?*  inquired  Luton. 

Lord  Kihgsdown  looked  sternly  upon 
him.—"  Have  you  no  decency?"  he  in- 
quired ;  "  in  such  a  moment,  how  can 
you  question  me  ?  bring  her  here." 

"  She  is  in  heaven ;  I  doubt  not  she 
is  in  heaven,*9  answered  Luton. 

"  Why  then  are  we  here?"  asked  jus 

lord; 
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lord ;  "  Mr.  St  Malo  and  myself  have 

prepared  all  for  this  occasion,  and  yon 

say  she  is  dead.    Let  me  see  hexwlet 

me  see  her  as  she  sleeps ;  I  cannot  but 

know  her,  though  she  left  me — though 

she  wronged  me.  She  must  be  changed  ' 

—~ahe  must  be  pale  and  worn.   There  is 

some  alteration  here.     We  have  not 

feasted— we  have  not  revelled,  Orland ; 

we  have  not  been  the  happiest  on  our 

estate. 

"  No,  no,  indeed,  my  dear  lord,"  said 
Orland,  as  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
he  advanced  to  the  venerable  man. 

"  Have  patience  yet  a  little  while,9' 
continued  the  old  lord;  "  there  has  been 
vengeance  already — I  have  killed  that 
miserable  man;  it  is  a  sword  which 
never  fails ;  I  will  expose  it  to  the  poor 
penitent  wretch  that  remains,  and  she 
will  die  at  the  sight.  Then,  Orland, 
then  there  will  be  an  end  of  us  and  our 
misfortunes,  and  you  will  be  happy  from 
our  graves." 

"She 
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"  She  is  dead,  my  lord,  no  doubt," 
answered  Orland,  in  his  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain the  sword;  "  she  is  dead;  so  that 
this  weapon  is  useless,  altogether  use- 
less." 

"  No,"  said  the  old  lord,  "  it  may  be 
borne  before  me  to  the  chapel  in  the 
proper  season." 

"  It  shall,"  exclaimed  Luton ;  "  I  will, 
in  the  meanwhile,  preserve  it" 

Lord  Kingsdown  handed  the  relic  to 
his  chaplain,  and  inquired  if  the  people 
were  without. — u  I  will,"  continued  he, 
"  explain  to  them  by  what  right  I  judge 
in  these  cases,  and  how  incumbent  it  is 
upon  fathers  to  be  just  towards  their 
children."  - 

u  Thiy  are  convinced,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered Luton,  "of  your  right,  and  of 
your  honour:"  . 

The  people  were  at  once  dismissed 
from:  recottectidn. 

"  Ay>  jthbre'it  is!"  exclaimed  the  old 
lord ;   "  my  honour — my  honour— my 

honour! 
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honour!  that  it  should  have  suffered! 
there  is  my  pain !  Luton,  Orland,  there 
is  my  agony !" 

"  You  think  too  much  of  it,  my  lord," 
said  Luton,  with  all  his  energy ;  "  it  is 
pure — it  has  suffered  no  wound." 

"But  it  is  stinging — stinging!"  an- 
swered lord  Kingsdown,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  much  pain. 

"  You  do  an  injury  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,"  exclaimed  Luton — "  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  loved  what  you 
love — of  one  who  in  death  is  to  be  ho- 
noured." 

Lord  Kingsdown  listened  very  anx- 
iously, and  paused  a  moment;  then — 
"  Lead  me  to  her  grave,"  said  he ;  "  let 
me  see  it,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

Luton  looked  at  Orland  for  counte- 
nance to  an  innocent  artifice — an  artifice 
which  might  relieve  the  heart  and  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  venerable  nobleman. — 
"  Yes,  yes,"  immediately  and  eagerly 
exclaimed  Orland. 

vol.  in.  K  Attended 
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Attended  by  the  chaplain  and  St. 
Malo,  lord  Kingsdown  proceeded  to  the 
chapel.  The  earth  which  covered  the 
forms  of  Jourbert  and  Rosalie  had  been 
swept  into  one  mound,  and  it  was  yet 
fresh,  so  that  it  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new-made  grave.  To  this 
mound  Luton  led  his  lord. 

The  venerable  man  looked  at  it  for 
some  time  intently,  and  without  speak- 
ing ;  at  length — "  And  Emily  lies  with 
her  fathers  ?"  said  he.  "  You  are  sure 
of  that,  Luton  ?" 

Luton  did  not  answer. 

"  Well,"  continued  lord  Kingsdown, 
"  you  think  so,  and  I  wiH  believe  that 
it  is  so ;  I  will  kneel  down  at  her  side, 
and  forgive  her.  In  time  I  will  lie  down 
at  her  side,  and  rest  with  her." 

The  old  lord  knelt  by  the  grave,  and 
the  quiet  soothing  drops  of  his  sorrow 
fetl  on  the  mould. 

Luton  and  St.  Malo,  much  affected, 

stood 
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stood  near,  and  watched  him  while  he 
wept. 

He  seemed  to  take  comfort  in  this 
scene  of  calm  and  silence ;  and  whep  he 
had  risen  up  from  the  ground,  and 
turned  towards  his  friends,  the  serenity 
which  his  feelings  had  acquired  was  per- 
ceptible in  his  features. 

$€  I  am  glad,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have 
brought  her  here.  The  world  wronged 
her,  you  say,  Luton  ?  Well,  we  should 
not  encourage  falsehood :  the  truth  will 
he  known,  and  we  will  wait  for  its  tes- 
timony ;  and  till  that  time  I  will  now 
and  then  come  here  alone.  You  shall 
have  no  cause  of  complaint.  The  poor 
wretch  was  unhappy,  and  she  died ;  and 
as  she  was  an  only  one,  I  cannot  but  la- 
ment her  loss.  I  should  have  gone  first ; 
but  she  thought  otherwise  —  Heaven 
thought  otherwise !  The  pain  is  mine. 
Luton,  you  shall  make  the  patience 
mine ;  but  you  must  forgive  me  in  my 
sorrow." 

k  2  No 
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No  interruption  was  offered  to  the 
course  of  his  thoughts  and  observations; 
they  denoted  a  growing  tranquillity  and 
satisfaction,  which  warranted  the  fullest 
hope  of  his  recovery. 

From  this  time  the  venerable  man 
repaired  every  morning  and  evening  to 
the  chapel.  He  spoke  more  frequently 
of  Emily,  and  sometimes  he  wandered 
into  doubts  as  to  her  fate ;  but  his  most 
general  impression  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  misfortunes  and  her 
innocence.  Continual  quiet  was  neces- 
sary to  him,  for  upon  this  depended 
that  perfect  establishment  of  his  mental 
strength,  which  was  indispensable  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

But  quiet  was  not  yet  secure  at  Kings- 
down.    That  melancholy  comfort  which 
had  taken  place  of  transitory  pleasure, 
was  likely  to  be  dispossessed  as  suddenly 
as  its  predecessor,  and  by  intruders  as 
positive,  as  rude,  as  irresistible. 
Age  is  said  to  be  the  winter  of  life. 

This 
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This  is  physically  true ;  but  as  it  regards 
the  business  of  life,  and  the  feelings  con- 
sequent upon  it,  the  promise  of  spring, 
and  the  blight  of  winter,  often  come  to- 
gether,  and  in  our  early  years.  The 
promise  of  St.  Malo's  fortunes  had  passed 
away ;  and  he  had  taught  himself  to  ex- 
pect that  calm  and  quiet  descension  into 
the  vale  of  life,  which  would  neither  be 
diverted  by  false  hopes,  nor  precipitated 
by  sudden  cares ;  but  even  this  mode- 
rated and  humble  trust  was  destined  to 
be  wrested  from  him  by  disappointment. 
He  was  at  breakfast,  and  in  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  day  he  perceived  a  pa- 
ragraph, which  he  feared  might  have  a 
relation  to  his  own  interests.     It  was 

stated  that  a  Mr.  W had  escaped 

from  the  kingdom ;  and  that,  either  by 
a  course  of  extravagant  living,  or  by 
dishonest  transfers  of  sums  into  foreign 
funds,  he  had  defrauded  many  families 
of  property  to  a  large  amount.  Beneath 
the  mystery  was  torn  away,  and  the 

K  3  name 
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name  of  Wdrselove  was  given  by  the 
authority  of  common  and  unreserved 
report. 

"  Impossible  !*  exclaimed  Orland*  first 
recollecting  the  unembarrassed*  easy,  nay, 
engaging  manners  of  his  agent — his  free 
and  liberal  tongue  —  his  dispassionate 
candour — his  disinterestedness: — "  Im- 
possible! it  must  be  false — Worselove 
is  not  dishonbst.  There  was  no  chica- 
nery— there  was  no  meanness  in  hitn. 
His  respectability  too — his  high  respec- 
tability !  impossible — quite  impossible !" 

He  read  the  paragraph  again.  It  was 
so  plain,  so  undisguised !  Another  paper 
confirmed  the  account,  and  added  to  it 
information  of  his  having  sailed  for  Atitie- 
rioi,  and  of  the  amount  of  his  debts. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  Orland,  «  I  am 
more  sorry  for  the  injury  which  be  has 
done  to  my  nature,  than  for  that  which 
he  has  accomplished  against  my  purse. 
I  am  fortunate  in  having  made  the  pur- 
chase of  Kingsddtvri." 

St 
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St  Malo  conceived  that  he  should  be 
a  loser  of  a  balance  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  pounds,  and  this,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  West  India  property, 
would  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to 
him ;  but  he  fancied  that  the  demands 
of  Trickwell  had,  in  obedience  to  his  di- 
rections to  Worselove,  been  long  can- 
celled, and  that  the  free,  unencumbered, 
and  valuable  estate  of  Kingsdown  was 
in  reality  his  own. 

Secure  in  this  belief,  he  proceeded  to 
the  residence  of  Sarsden,  for  the  first 
time,  to  require  a  view  of  the  cancelled 
bonds,  and  deeds  of  mortgage.  To  his 
surprise  and  alarm,  he  found  that  Sars- 
den had  the  night  before  set  off  to  Lon- 
don. And  now  he  recollected,  that  to 
his  several  inquiries  respecting  the  dis- 
charge of  TrickwelPs  demands,  he  had 
received  no  definitive  answer.  He  had 
been  told  of  the  dilatoriness  of  that  im- 
portant man — of  his  willingness  to  have 
his  claims  answered — of  the  settlement 

k4  of 
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of  the  affair,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  documents. 

St.  Malo  returned  to  the  castle,  with 
an  intention  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  London ;  but  the  certainty  of  evil 
met  him  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Trickwell. 

During  the  scriveners  absence  from 
Kingsdown  Castle,  his  wealth  and  his 
importance  had  grown  together;  and 
though  his  absence  had  been  but  for  a 
few  months,  yet  his  wealth  and  his 
importance  had  swoln  to  so  vast  an  ex- 
cess, and  so  equally,  that  now  they  were 
alike  difficult  to  be  told. 

In  the  flush  of  triumph  he  had  driven 
to  the  castle  in  his  own  carriage,  and 
now   he  presented   himself  before  St 
Malo  with  the  aggravated  insolence  of 
assumed  civility.   He  would  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  indemnifying  himself  for 
the  disappointment   and    mortification 
which  he  had  suffered  at  Kingsdown,  so 
his  first  address  was  of  condolence — "  I 
declare  to  you,  sir,"  said  he,  spreading 

his 
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his  hand  upon  his  breast,  "  that  I  am 
sorry  for  your  misfortunes." 

St.  Malo  knew  but  little  of  the  scri- 
vener, and  therefore  he  did  not  thank 
him  for  his  gratuitous  sympathy. — "  You 
wish  to  speak  with  me  on  business,  I 
am  told,  sir,"  returned  he,  deliberately. 

w  I  do,  Mr.  St  Malo,"  answered 
Trickwell,  affecting  to  look  through  the 
window,  "  I  do:  but  I  have  interest- 
ing recollections  of  Kingsdown ;  you 
must  allow  me  a  moment.  Ah  !  great 
alterations !  amazing  improvements !  and 
to  what  purpose  ?"  He  advanced  to  St. 
Malo,  and  with  a  whisper  of  the  kindest 
confidence — "  I  knew  something  of  your 
unfortunate  lady,"  said  he :  "  you  will 
excuse  the  anxiety  of  an  old  friend  of 
the  family.  Have  you  yet  heard  any 
thing  of  her  ?" 

He  had  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets — had  contracted  his  brows,  and 
obliquely  lifted  up  his  chin  with  an  ex- 
pression of  inquisitive  expectation. 

k5  St. 
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St.  Mala,  leaving  him  in  that  position, 
retreated  backwards  a  few  paces,  fie 
could  have  smiled  at  his  confidence,  as 
well  as  at  his  attitude,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  sensible  of  a  degree  of 
painful  confusion — "  Pray,  Mr.  Trick- 
well/' said  he,  "  on  what  accourit  am  I 
favoured  ?* 

Now  this  was  by  chance  piercing 
through  the  disguise  of  affectation,  and 
arriving  at  the  source  erf  actual  feeling. 

"  The  old  account,  sir — the  old  ac- 
count," interrupted  Trickwell,  with  a 
familiar  and  a  remarkably-significant 
nod. 

"  Oh  !  and  what  is  that  ?"  inquired 
Orland,  slowly. 

"  You  are  prompt,  sir,"  returned 
Trickwell,  as  he  began  to  rattle  among 
some  papers  which  were  in  his  pocket. 
"  I  have  hot  all  the  documents  about 
me — I  am  not  entirely  prepared ;  but, 
if  I  may  hazard  -a  guess  alt  the  gitoss«uta, 
it  is  about  ninety  thousand  pounds." 

Orland, 
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Orland,  with  a  look  of  astonishment, 
entered  into  an  explanation.  He  men- 
tioned his  commands  to  Worselove,  and 
his  belief,  of  a  year's  date,  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debt. 

Trickwell  most  tenaciously  insisted 
upon  his  demand.  Worselove,  he  said, 
had  frequently  talked  to  him  of  the  li- 
quidation of  his  claims,  and  he,  in  the 
fond  indulgence  of  a  disposition  which 
had  often  led  to  great  losses,  had  agreed 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  law,  and 
to  wait  until  the  present  period.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  had  some  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  Mr.  St  Malo;  but  his  de- 
lay was  to  be  traced  to  his  lenity  of 
heart — to  a  desire  of  accommodation  to 
all  parties — M  And  now,  sir,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  Mr.  Worselove  is  to  me  as  a 
dead  man." 

"  And  to  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Or- 
land, "  as  a  most  consummate  villain." 

"  It  is  possible — it  is  possible !"  re- 

k  6  turned 
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turned  Trickwell,  very  calmly :  "   he 
certainly  has  not  dealt  honourably." 

Honourably !"    reiterated  Orland. 

How  can  you  couple  the  word  with 
the  recollection  of  such  a  man  ?  By  his 
villainy,  or  your  remissness,  am  I  a  loser 
to  a  large  amount :  but  there  shall  be  a 
close  investigation;  the  business  has  a 
strange  aspect." 

Trickwell  bounced  to  a  distance — he 
returned ;  his  cheeks  were  fiery,  and  his 
limbs  were  active;  he  conceived  his 
principles  to  be  impeached,  and,  what 
was  even  more  abominable,  his  impor- 
tance to  be  undervalued.  Men  of  the 
kind  of  Mr.  Trickwell  are  most  exorbi- 
tant in  their  exactions  of  respect. 

"  Mr.  St.  Malo !  Mr.  St.  Malo !"  ex- 
claimed the  scrivener,  "  do  not  be  for- 
getful :  I  am  too  well  known  to  have  a 
doubt  urged  against  me.  Of  your  agent 
I  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  your 
agent.     My  claims  have  no  connexion 

with 
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with  him ;  and  if  my  lenity  has  tended 
to  your  etnbarrassment " 

"  Your  lenity,  sir !"  cried  Orland,  im- 
patiently ;  "  I  asked  it  not — I  desired  it 
not :  I  wished  to  have  your  claims  dis- 
charged, and  never  more  to  hear  of 
you.  I  wanted  Kingsdown  free  from 
encumbrance,  and  not  your  lenity  — I 
wanted  your  receipt,  and  not  your  for- 
bearance— your  bonds,  lawfully  cancel- 
led, and  not  your  generosity,  with  its 
aggravated  demands,  on  the  score  of 
gratitude." 

"  I  am  astonished !"  exclaimed  Trick- 
well,  as  he  thrust  out  his  protuberating 
front  to  an  awful  extent. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  mindful,  sir, 
and  reasonable,  and  just,"  continued  St. 
Malo,  his  placid  temper  incited,  and  at 
last  ruffled  by  a  succession  of  wrong. 
"I  wish  you  had  made  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  wishes  of  those 
with  whom  you  had  to  do,  instead  of 
speculating  upon  them.  I  wish  you  had 

acted, 
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acted,  instead  of  presuming  upon  my 
intentions ;  I  wish  you  had  sArendered 
Kingsdown  for  that  which  was  your 
due,  instead  of  rejecting  your  due  for 
the  right  of  Kingsdown.  You  must 
have  heard  from  Sarsden  ;  he  must  have 
Required  from  you  all  which  I  wished ; 
and  now,  when  by  your  delay,  or  his 
neglect,   or  some  combination,   I  find 

4  

myself  injured  beyond  reparation,  I  am 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  profession  of 
you*  good  ftitention—of  your  lenity— of 
your  compassion — of  your  amiable  feel- 
ings.* 

"  Combination,  sir !"  reiterated  Trick- 
well,  as  with  a  motion,  which  was  too 
hasty  for  the  rules  of  graceful  dignity, 
he  walked  towards  Orland. 

*  Go,  go  away  P  exclaimed  Orland,  as 
he  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  and  con- 
tinued to  pace  backwards  and  forwards 
at  one  eftd  of  the  room.  "  Go !  I  have 
but  just  now  learned  die  flight  of  Worse- 
love.    My  steward,  I  suppose,  had  some 

intimation 
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intimation  of  his  design ;  he  is  riow  ih 
London.  When  I  know  the  particu- 
lars of  the  affair,  you  shall  be  treated 
with." 

TrickweJl  foamed  with  indignation. 
At  this  moment  he  heard  the  trampling 
of  his  horses  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  castle,  and  by  a  secret  and  instan- 
taneous effort  of  mind,  he  contrasted  the 
importance  of  his  station  with  the  indig- 
nity of  his  reception— with  the  insult- 
ing "  Go !  go  away  !"  with  which  he  had 
just  theft  been  greeted :  his  powers  of 
speech  became  linked  to  the  denial  of 
such  a  possibility. — "  This  is,"  said  he, 
"  the  most  extraordinary  ~4he  most  un- 
looked-for—the most  unheard-of— the 
most  unthought-of— ^" 

"  No  more,  sir— no  more !"  exclaimed 
St.  Mala,  sternly ;  "  the  occurrence  is 
itself  the  most  uttheard-df— the  lnotft 
urrthought-of.  I  have  been  deceived, 
sir,  in  one  way  *>r  toother :  the  sources 
of  deception  Sball  be  searched,  and  when 

I  shall 
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I  shall  have  ascertained  their  depth  and 
nature,  I  will  talk  to  you.  In  the  mean- 
time I  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that 
I  believe  your  demands  to  be  unjust, 
and  that  I  hold  myself  to  be  as  clear  of 
all  pecuniary  obligations  to  you,  as  I 
would  be  of  your  lenity  and  compas- 
sion:" 

"  True,  sir — true,*  answered  Trick- 
well,  who  knew  the  niceties  of  business, 
and  who  was  now  determined  to  throw  off 
every  appearance  of  respect,  and  to  seize 
at  once  upon  Kingsdown— "  True,  sir, 
you  are  free  from  all  bonded  obligations, 
but  your  father  is  not." 

"  Lord  Kingsdown's  engagements  are 
mine,"  returned  St.  Malo,  haughtily. 

"  That  is  unfortunate  for  your  boast," 
said  Trickwell,  with  a  smile,  "  for  his 
lordship  is  in  debt  to  me  for  more  than 
the  value  of  his  estate." 

"  I  do  not  tell  you  merely  that  I 
doubt  it,"  replied  Orland ;  "  but  I  say, 
positively,  I  disbelieve  it" 

u  I  shall 
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"  I  shall  return  to-morrow  with  evi- 
dence that  cannot  be  denied.  His  lord- 
ship must  answer  it." 

"  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  evi- 
dence you  can  offer,"  answered  Orland ; 
"  therefore  the  sooner  you  can  bring  it, 
the  better." 

"  It  shall  be  brought,  sir— -it  shall  be 
brought,"  cried  the  scrivener,  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  bloated  exultation ;  "and 
suffer  me  to  tell  you,  sir,"  he  continued, 
as  he  pnt  his  hand  upon  the  door,  "  that 
beyond  the  period  of  its  presentment, 
there  must  be  no  delay  in  the  execution 
of  what  it  will  demand." 

"  None — none!"  exclaimed  Orland: 
"  you  will  be  found  alike  destitute  of 
pity  as  of  honesty,  I  am  sure." 

Trickwell  mounted  his  chariot  and 
drove  away,  with  a  resolution  most 
powerfully  indignant  and  revengeful, 
while  Orland  remained  alone  to  consider 
of  the  new  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
encompassed,  and  to  meditate  upon  an- 
other 
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other  instance  of  abused  confidence. — 
"  This  too,"  said  he^  "  have  I  gained  by 
my  moderation.  Why  was  I  left  alone  in 
my  boyhood  .to  form  false  notions  of  my 
duty — to  think  of  my  connexion  with 
others— to  fancy  my  own  interests  to  be 
combined  with  those  of  my  brethren! 
To  one  I  give  my  heart ;  with  another 
I  trust  my  estate :  the  one  is  tortured, 
and  the  other  lost,  and  my  patience  is 
but  an  apology  for  past  wrong,  and  a 
licence  for  future  misery.  The  confid- 
ing but  invite  presumption  to  become 
wickedness,  and  the  passive  but  ally 
wickedness  to  presumption.  I  will  root 
out  confidence  from  my  heart,  and  in 
its  stead  I  will  cultivate  suspicion.  Pa- 
tience shall  have  no  place  in  my  looks  or 
Words :  I  will  unlearn  all  which  I  have 
studied  to  acquire  of  good  and  ill,  and 
their  relative  significations  shall  be  mo- 
dified according  to  the  worldly  experi- 
ence which  I  have  gained/* 
In  the  morning)  almost  dead  with 

anxiety' 
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anxiety  and  fatigue!  Sarsden  appeared 
before  Grland,  with  information  which 
verified  his  worst  fears.  The  villainy  of 
Worselove  had  been  most  deliberate  in 
its  proceedings.  The  old  steward,  with 
the  legal  adviser  of  his  master,  had 
visited  his  office;  his  clerks  had  been 
suddenly  discharged,  and  the  ashes  of 
books  and  papers  were  the  only  vestiges 
which  he  had  left  of  his  employment. 
He  had  gradually  withdrawn  the  sums 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  from 
the  hands  of  his  banker,  and  with  the 
last  balance  he  had  taken  his  flight  so 
secretly  and  securely,  that  several  days 
before  his  departure  was  rumoured,  he 
had  lost  sight  of  the  shores  of  England. 
For  the  certainty  of  loss,  this  was  suf- 
ficient ;  but  Orland,  with  a  severity 
which  he  afterwards  regretted,  demanded 
of  the  drooping  old  man  an  explanation 
of  that  delay  in  the  execution  of  his  com* 
mands  to  which  his  ruin  was  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

Sarsden 
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Sarsden  tremblingly  produced  tide 
correspondence  which  had  passed  be- 
tween Worselove,  Trickwell,  and  him- 
self. Promptitude  and  candour  were 
evident  on  the  part  of  the  steward,  and 
now,  designing  delay  and  plotting  kna- 
very were  apparent  among  the  others. 
For  some  months  before  the  flight  of 
Worselove,  his  representations  had  tend- 
ed to  the  immediate  close  of  the  Kings- 
down  business;  and  so  artfully  had  he 
described  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  his 
employer,  that  they  appeared  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  and  a  final 
issue  on  the  very  day  of  his  departure. 

"  The  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
well  contrived,"  said  St.  Malo,  thought- 
fully, as  he  gave  the  papers  into  the 
hands  of  the  steward, "  and  it  exonerates 
you,  Sarsden ;  yet  I  should  have  been 
informed  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  this  delay." 

The  good  old  man  could  not,  but  in 
his  own  defence,  remind  his  master  of 

his 
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his  frequent  appeals  to  him,  and  of  the 
occasions,  first  of  joy,  and  then  of  sor- 
row, and  oftentimes  of  habitual  indispo- 
sition to  attend  to  such  concerns,  by 
which  his  representations  had  been  met, 
or  for  which  they  had  been  neglected. 
Not  yet  had  accident  or  injury  so  spoil- 
ed the  excellent  nature  of  St.  Malo,  as  that 
it  refused  the  reproof  which  was  its  due. 

"  It  is  indeed  so,"  said  Orland.  "  The 
wealth  which  is  not  overlooked  will 
waste :  the  opportunities  which  are  lost, 
if  they  present  themselves  again,  will 
show  their  losses.  When  I  felt  pain,  I 
should  have  provided  for  pleasure — when 
I  possessed  pleasure,  I  should  have  acted 
for  its  perpetuity.  A  want  of  regard  to 
the  next  moment  has  falsified  the  enjoy- 
ment, or  enhanced  the  misery  of  the 
preceding.  I  fancied  myself  rich  —  I 
neglected  to  be  my  own  auditor,  and 
now  how  lost  I  am  !" 

Orland  found   that  the  demands   of 
Trickwell   were,    what   he  had  stated 

them 
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them  to  be,  more  than  the  estate  of 
Kingsdown  could  pay;  that  these  de- 
mands were  unjust,  that  they  had  been 
preserved  by  chicanery,  and  allowed  to 
accumulate  by  design,  he  felt  a  moral 
certainty;  but  how  they  were  to  be 
averted  or  opposed,  he  knew  not.  For 
himself,  Worselove  and  the  dements 
had  stripped  him  of  his  wealth.  By  his 
connexion  with  Kingsdown,  he  had  be- 
come poor  and  miserable.  All  that  he 
could  propose  to  do  was,  to  borrow  a 
small  sum  upon  the  expectancy  of  an 
harvest  m  the  West  Indies,  and  till  his 
estate  should  renovate,  to  retire  with  his 
frenzied  fether  to  a  cottage.  Yet  a  par- 
tial change  in  his  temper  had  been 
wrought  by  his  experience.  He  was 
not  now  ready  to  yield  all.  Kingsdown 
must  eventually  be  sold  to  TrickweH ; 
yet  did  Oriand  desire  to  delay  the  gra- 
tification of  the  scrivener's  voracious 
appetite.  Lord  Kingsdown  was  cer- 
tainly recovering,  slowly  recovering,  but 

he 
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he  was  not  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
could  entitle  him  to  a  judgment  in  his 
affairs.  It  was  painful  to  Orland  to  have 
the  situation  of  the  o}d  lord  made  a  sub- 
ject  of  inquiry  mid  examination,  yet  he 
was  determined  to  the  utmost  to  dispute 
the  authority  of  TriekweH,  and  to  this 
end  he  took  an  exception  against  his 
claims,  and  ail  proceedings  upon  them, 
on  the  plea  of  lord  Kingsdown's  insanity. 
Thus,  for  a  while,  the  estate  was  put  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  thus  was  the  scrivener  once 
more  left  to  stalk  through  the  groves  of 
Kingsdown,  and  to  boast  of  his  right  of 
possession. 

To  Sarsden  was  the  task  delegated  of 
providing  a  new  residence  for  his  oid 
lqprd.  He  was  left  to  his  own  discretion, 
for  St.  Malo  had  fallen  into  a  severity  of 
melancholy  which  shunned  question. 
A  cottage  was  prepared  which  admitted 
not  of  a  view  of  the  towers,  but  which 
was  within  an  easy  drive  qf  the  chapel 

of 
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of  Kingsdown.  The  old  servants  of  the 
castle  offered  with  their  own  savings  to 
take  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  lord's  dwelling,  and  still  to  attend 
on  him  through  the  day  ;  but  St.  Malo 
could  not  accept  their  service  on  such 
conditions,  and  he  had  no  power  to  make 
other  terms.  He  asked  not  now  why 
he  felt  not  keenly  the  cruelty  of  circum- 
stances. He  complied  with  the  exac- 
tions of  necessity  promptly  and  steadily, 
and  he  was  more  sensible  of  the  feeling 
which  he  had  lost,  than  of  the  pain 
which  he  suffered.  One  by  one  he  saw 
the  departure  of  the  aged  servants  of 
Kingsdown,  and  every  day  he  witnessed 
the  diminution  of  his  own  privileges 
and  importance.  But  yet  he  felt  no 
agony.  The  rights  which  he  had  lost, 
the  comforts  which  were  passing  away 
from  him,  had  been  to  him  the  rights 
and  comforts  of  nature.  But  yet  he 
owned  no  sorrow.  He  lent  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  support  of  that  father  whose 

only 
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only  child-  had  forsaken   him.     If  he 
seemed  anxious,  it  was  not  for  himself.  r 

Lord  Kingsdown  had  for  some  days 
appeared  thoughtful  and  observant.  He 
was  returning  from  his  visit  to  the  cha- 
pel, when  he  turned  suddenly  towards 
the  park,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  walk 
in  it.  Orland  readily  assented,  and  con- 
tinued in  silence  to  accompany  him. 

"  St  Malo,"  said  the  old  lord,  "  they 
neglect  me  !* 

-•  "  Yes,' my  lord,"  answered  St.  Malo, 
"  our  sun  has  set,  and  we  have  lost  our 
worshippers.* 

"  I  have  thought  so/'  replied  lord 
Kingsdown ;  "  the  castle  has  lost  all 
cheerfulness,  all  comfort,  and  the  people 
that  were  used  to  be  about  me,  who  be- 
longed to  me,  like  these  old  trees,  are 
gone — they  have  left  me.  There  are  no 
young  branches  rising  from  them;  so 
that  at  the  last  I  shall  be  left— I  shall 
be  the  last,  and  alone !" 

vol..  III.  l  "  It 
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joiced  in  the  willing  disposition  of  bis 
lord,  and  henceforth,  when  his  feelings 
would  permit,  he  expatiated  on  the  do- 
mestic comforts  of  small  dwellings,  and 
on  the  pleasure  of  quietness.  From  this 
time  lord  Kingsdown  continued  to  speak 
of  his  departure,  from  the  castle,  and  he 
seemed  now  to  have  a  satisfaction  in 
bidding  adieu  to  objects  to  which  he  had 
been  reverentially  attached. 

In  England,  the  suspicion  of  poverty 
is  generally  enough  to  counteract  every 
feeling  of  respect  Orland  had,  in  the 
short  period  of  his  misfortunes,  sufficient 
opportunity .  to  estimate  the  value  of 
wealth  upon  opinion.  He  had  been  in- 
clined  to  believe,  that  of  the  numbers 
who  had  courted  his  attentions,  •  few 
would  remain-  to  yield  him  a  gratuitous 
homage.  These  passed  away,  and  he 
felt  neither  pain  nor  surprised.  But 
there  were  some  whose  judgment  and 
habits  had  obtained  his  respect;  and 
though  these  could  not,  in  justice  to  their 

own 
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own  feelings,  betake  themselves  to  the 
throng,  yet  there  appeared  in  them  so 
relaxed  a  kindness,  so  growing  a  cold* 
ness,  so  sudden  a  substitution  of  cere- 
monious civility,  for  cordiality  and  can- 
dour, that  he  felt  a  mortification  which 
he  would  not  betray.  It  is  likely  that 
in  his  decline  he  noticed  particularities 
of  behaviour,  which  orice  would  have 
passed  unobserved ;  but  with  every  al- 
lowance for  that  tenacious  feeling  of  self-' 
respect  which  accompanies  misfortune, 
yet  were  the  sordid  considerations  of  the 
worthy  so  discoverable  in'  their  change 
of  conduct,  thatOrland  was  justified  irr 
his  earnest  desire  to  be  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  their  constrained  attentions. 
His  love  of  his  kind  waned  under  the 
test  of  his  experience,  but  he  had  too 
much  wisdom  and  virtue  to  suffer  mis- 
anthropy to  steal  upon  his  affections. 

"  I  will  demand  little  and  hope  much 
of  my  brethren,"  said  he ;  "I  have  felt 

l3  something 
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something  of  their  vice,  but  I  will  calf 
to  mind  all  which  I  know,  and  1  will 
meditate  upon  all  which  I  desire,  of 
their  virtue." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  observation  and 
the  clamorous  regrets  of  those  of  the 
neighbours  of  Kingsdown  who  had  lived 
under  the  munificence,  and  who  would 
suffer  by  the  misfortunes  and  absence  of 
their  lorcL  Qrland  did  not  permit  the 
period  of  his  departure  to  be  known  at 
the  castle.  He,  with  the  assistance  of 
Luton,  prepared  for  the  coming  of  that 
hour,  and  at  its  arrival  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  old  lord  in  that 
state  of  feeling  which  promised  to  lend 
strength  for  the  occasion.  The  cottage 
which  had  been  prepared  was  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Kings- 
down.  Of  late,  Luton  had  associated 
himself  with  Sarsden  in  the  adaptation 
of  this  residence  to  the  state  of  his 
fViends,  and  he  had  seemed  so  anxious 

to 


lo  work  a  surprise  by  his  exertions,  that 
Qrhuid,  guessing  his  desire,  had  made  to 
liim  hut  few  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 

It  was  night  when,  for  the  first  time, 
a  hired  chaise  drove  up  to  the  Castle  of 
Xingsdown  for  the  reception  of  its  lord. 
Twice  did  Oriand  attempt  to  tell  the 
venerable  man  that  the  time  of  departure 
was  come;  and  as  often  did  his  heart 
foil,  and  his  words  die  into  silence.  The 
servants,  all  but  two,  had  been  removed; 
and  these,  an  old  woman  and  a  man, 
were  now  attending  without  the  doolr 
of  the  library  with  lights.  The  old  lord 
was  sitting  in  a  Urge  cushioned  chfeir, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  He  seemed  to  be  in  deep 
thought.  His  chaplain  stood  near,  up- 
lifting now  and  then  both  hands,  with  a 
motion  which  expressed  his  wonder  at 
the  arrival  of  such  an  hour. 

Orland  rested  on  the  back  of  his  fa- 
ther's chair,  and  he  looked  4own  upon 
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the  features  of  the  venerable  man,  as  if 
lie  waited  for  some  encouragement  upon 
which  to  venture  his  communication* 
.  This  silence  and  indetermination 
might  hare  continued  through  the  night; 
but  that  the  old  servant,  surprised  at 
the  delay,  and  perhaps  impatient  at  die 
motionless  stupor  which  prevailed 
among  the  party,  opened  the  door  of  the 
library,  and  once  more  declared  all  to  be 
in  readiness. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?w  asked  the  old 
lord,  as  the  servant  withdrew.  "  Is  k 
the  season?**    .  ? 

It  is,  my  lord !"  answered  Luton. 
Well/'  continued  lord  Kingsdojvn, 
with  a  composure  which  surprised  his 
friends,  "  well  then,  let  us  go  ln 

He  got  up  from  bis  seat,  and  seeing 
Orland  prepared  to  accompany  him,  he 
put  out  his  hand. — "  I  have  been  a  load 
of  grief  to  you,"  said  he—"  a  weight  of 
misery ;  but  we  leave  Kingsdown  and  its 
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visitations,  and  you  shall  rise,  Orland,  as 
I  shall  fall  The  sun  has  been  thrifty, 
that  he  may  be  liberal.'9 

He  looked  about  the  room. — "  My 
child,  my  castle,  my  pride — all  gone !  all 
lost !  why  then  should  I  hesitate  ?  My 
frame,  my  mind — all  weaned !  and  yet  I 
have  feeling  for  these  old  familiars !  my 
pictures,  my  books— nay,  the  common 
furniture  of  the  room,  are  objects  which 
liave  power  to  hold  me  here.  Luton, 
too— old  Luton  loses  his  affections  by 
being  removed,  and  becomes  dismem- 
bered of  his  better  part.  Old  Luton, 
thou  dealer  in  sacrifices,  what  shall  we 
gain  by  this?** 

The  lips  of  the  old  lord  quivered,  as, 
for  a  diversion  of  his  intense  feelings,  he 
attempted  to  trifle.  Luton  answered 
by  looking  upwards. 

"  Then  let  us  go !"  cried  lord  Kings- 
down  :  "  that  is  all  we  want — the  better 
Kingsdowns,  with  their  surer  quiet — 
there !" 

L5  He 


He  leaned  upon  Orland  and  his  chip- 
kin,  and  preceded  by  his  old  servants, 
he  walked  slowly  along  the  gallery, 
which  fed  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 
grand  hall  of  the  Castle.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  ordered  the  servants  to  ad- 
vance the  tights  a  tittle  higher.  The 
picture  of  the  foreigner  was  on  one  side, 
and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  with  ear- 
nest attention. 

Luton,  with  momentary  weakness, 
shuddered  as  he  beheld  it*  By  chance 
the  rays  of  the  candles  Were  so  directed, 
that  the  form  of  the  imposing  stranger 
was  seen  to  great  advantage*  Its  lofti- 
ness, its  solemn  majesty,  compelled  an 
awe ;  but  on  the  fine  features  of  the  face 
there  was  a  cast  of  scom,  which  inclined 
the  heart  to  disown  the  interest  which  it 
felt.  . 

The  lips  of  the  old  lord  were  seen  to 
move,  and  he  was  heard  to  murmur. 
-*-"  The  adder  did  wind  about  its  base; 
and  then,  too,  when  its  turret-top  was 

gilded    J 
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gilded  by  the  son  of  fortune.  It  turned 
to  the  heavens  with  smiles,  and  it  saw 
despair.    It  brought  to  its  friends  woe !" 

The  venerable  man  hastily  seised  the 
iiand  of  St.  Malo,  and  descended  from 
the  gallery.  He  was  with  his  greatest 
speed  passing  through  the  hall,  when 
again  he  paused.  There  was  no  gay  ra- 
diance. There  were  no  retainers,  no 
friends  with  the  look  of  cheering,  or  the 
voice  of  respect  and  consolation.  The 
feeble  and  flickering  light  which  was 
borne  before,  but  struggled  ineffectually 
with  the  nearest  gloom ;  it  threw  not  a 
gleam  upon  the  extent  of  darkness  which 
lay  behind.  It  was  like  one  faint  hope 
amidst  much  certain  misery.  The  old 
lord  felt  that  it  was  so. — "  Darkness! 
darkness!  darkness!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  long  collecting,  and  now  concentrated ! 
I  am  the  feeble  taper  which  must  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  then  darkness,  darkness 
and  silence,  will  settle  here." 

He  swept  his  finger  across  his  eye- 
'  l  6  lids, 
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lids,  and  then,  bowing  kindly  to  his 
aged  servants,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
assisted  to  the  chaise,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  conveyed  him  from  the  abode 
of  his  ancestors,  and  the  home  of  his 
veneration. 


♦    i 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm 
Shall,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory ; 
And  evil  on  itself  shall  buck  recoil, 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness.  Milton. 

It  was  late  when  the  family  of  Kings- 
down  arrived  at  their  new  residence. 
The  old  lord  was  silent,  and  Orland, 
seeing  on  whose  manor  he  was  now  to 
reside,  was  contented ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing the  latter  arose  early,  for  he  was  in- 
terested to  examine  the  situation  of  his 
abode.  His  happiness  was  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  particular  extent  or 
form  of  his  apartments.  Those  which 
he  possessed  he  saw  were  neither  spa- 
cious nor  confined — neither  mean  nor 
sumptuous.  He  passed  on. — "  The 
house  is  no  prison,"  said  he;  "or,  if  it 

be, 
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be,  it  is  a  pleasant  one.  It  will  suit  the 
wreck  of  my  fortune.  I  feel  an  hilarity 
—I  shall  presently  be  contented." 

In  his  progress  be  found  some  cause 
of  surprise.  The  favourite  servants  of 
lord  Kingsdown  he  found  busy  in  their 
respective  occupations— busy,  and  with 
smiling  countenances. — "  If  Luton  has 
done  this,"  said  he>  "  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  lord,  I  must  submit ;  but  I  fear 
that  the  establishment  is  yet  too  large." 

He  passed  on.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  small  lawn  in  which  the  house 
was  situate,  he  perceived  the  fine  man- 
sion and  park  of  the  Fevershams,  and 
he  thought  of  Laura.  He  knew  that  if 
.Laura  were  yet  living,  she  was  now 
possessed  of  this  estate;  but  she  had  been 
so  silent  under  the  misfortunes  of  lord 
Kmgsdown,  that  almost  be  forbade  the 
expectation  of  her  existence.  The  man- 
sion appeared  to  be,  as  it  had  long  been, 
tmmhabited.— >  She  is  dead,"  sighed 
Orland,  «  and  this  is  the  wealth  of  a 

stranger. 


stranger.  Yet  he  knew  that  all  which 
Luton  did  was  done  with  a  design  of 
solace  to  his  lord,  and  he  had  made 
choice  of  the  manor  of  Feversham. 

Orland  returned  to  the  house.  Luton 
was  absent,  nor  did  he  present  himself 
at  the  breakfast-hour.—"  The  good  man 
is  engaged  in  some  plot  against  us,  my 
lord,'*  said  St.  Male 

"  To  raise  the  dead,  think  you  ?"  re- 
turned lord  Kingsdown,  after  a  pause. 
-  The  venerable  lord  appeared  to  be 
calm,  and  to  have  his  recollection.    Or- 
land was  surprised. 

*  I  suppose  that  as  the  reason  fcils, 
the  fancy  predominates,  Orland,**  con- 
tinued lord  Kingsdown,  *  for  the  mind 
seldom  sinks  into  inanity.  If  Luton 
were  here,  he  would  tell  me  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  good  which  has  been 
offered,  ttor  to  question  its  solidity. 
There  have  been  busy  beings  about  me 
in  the  night,  and  1  have  more  recol- 
lection, 
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lection,  and  better  recollection,  and 
thoughts  of  more  comfort  than  sorrow." 

"  Receive  from  my  tips  words  which 
would  be  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  Lu- 
ton," said  Orland,  with  a  smile :  "I 
will  bid  you  take  the  good  which  has 
been  offered.  Accept  it,  without  a 
question  of  its  solidity.  I  feel,  indeed, 
a  joyousness  for  which  I  cannot  account, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  welcome."        ■  ■    ■ 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  Laura, 
leaning  upon  the  chaplain,  wasseen  walk- 
ing slowly  up  the  lawn  towards  the  house. 
She  moved,  and  looked  like  an  invalid, 
but  like  one  who  was  convalescent,  who 
was  rejoicing  in  the  promise  of  recovery.. 
She  was  a  friend  too — a  mild  and  an 
amiable  friend,  and  she  was  coming  for- 
ward in  a  time  of  tribulation  and  change, 
to  prove  her  kindness  and  her  constancy. 

The    heart    of  Orland   leaped    and 

hounded  high  at  this  assurance,   and 

Id  lord  forgot  his  sorrows;  and 
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as  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  with  a  tone 
of  renovated  gladness,  cried  out — "  Her* 
id  a  comforter !" 

1  It  was  indeed  Laura.  St  Malo  rush* 
ed  out  to  meet  her,  and  in  a  few  mo* 
ments  he  transferred-  her  to  the  arms  of 
lord  Kingsdown.  The  venerable  man 
was  silent  under  the  delight  of  this  suit 
prise,  while  the  gentle  heart  of  Laura, 
wondering  that  its  sympathies  were 
esteemed  so  precious,  betook*  itself  to 
the  testimony  of  tears.'  She  saw  that 
there  was  some  change  in  the  appearance 
Of  her  friend;  and  as  her  recollection 
grew  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  situation— of  thetroubles  with 
which  he  had  been  visited,  her  joyous 
feelings  subsided,  and  her  tears  fell  fas- 
ter. Luton  feared  the  effect  of  her  agi- 
tation upon  the  mind  of  the  old  lord, 
and  he  endeavoured  therefore  to  direct 
his  attention  from  her.  But  the  vener- 
able nobleman,  with  a  feeling  of  nature, 
seized  and  kissed  the  hand  of  Laura,  ex- 
(  claiming— 
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daiming— "  I  cannot  look  away  from 
her,  Luteal  Oh,  you  know  not  how 
much  I  have  needed  such  a  daughter  F 

The  tearful  glance  of  Laura,  as  it 
rested  upon  the  countenance  of  the  old 
lord,  was  of  a  nature  to  heal  the  wound 
which  had  been  done  to  his  affections.— 
*  You  shall  not  want  the  attentions  of 
a  daughter,"  it  told.  *  He  who  was  my 
friend  in  the  time  of  prosperity,  shall  be 
my  father  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity. 
My  home  shall  be  his  shelter,  my  heart 
shall  be  his  resting-place,  and  the  cares 
of  his  age,  it  shall  be  my  duty  to  watch 
and  to  relieve/* 

When  the  gentle  girl  could  speak— » 
"  I  have  been  plotting  against  you,"  said 
she,  "  and  my  recovery  has  kept  pace 
with  the  success  of  my  schemes." 

"  I  have  had  my  suspicions,**  observed 
Orland:  "Luton  has  been  so  active, 
that  I  have  little  doubt  of  his  alliance,** 

"  There  is  yet  much  to  do,*  said  Laum 
gravely. 

Very 
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w  Very  much  !*  responded  the  good 
chaplain,  with  solemnity. 

Laura  looked  at  St  Male  She  seem- 
ed to  have  something  to  communicate ; 
but  either  its  importance,  or  the  timidity 
of  her  nature,  occasioned  her  to  with* 
hold  it.  From  the  alacrity  with  which 
she  at  times  listened  to  lord  Kmgsdown, 
Oxiand  observed  that  she  declined  to 
thought  and  anxiety.  She  frequently 
turned  towards  Luton,  as  if  he  only  un- 
derstood her  desires,  or  could  aid  her  in 
the  attainment  of  them ;  and  when  she 
rose  to  depart,  she  laid  some  injunction^ 
upon  the  good  man,  to  which  he  deject- 
edly replied. 

Lord  Kingsdown  grew  every  day  to 
be  more  and  more  attached  to  the  pre- 
sence of  his  gentle  neighbour,  and  Or- 
land  perceived,  that  at  last  the  venerable 
man  would  go  to  her  home,  and  would 
receive  in  ha*  the  fondness  and  the  de- 
light which  had  been  torn  from  Kings- 
down  and  his  daughter.    During  a  week 

the 
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the  same  occasional  anxiety  was  visible 
in  Laura's  countenance — the  same  desire 
to  communicate  something  Which  was 
important  and  to  be  feared*  Luton,  too, 
frequently  ventured  upon  a  subject, 
with  the  details  of  which  he  had  hot 
courage  to  proceed.  Something  there 
was  to  be  unfolded— -something  which 
the  informed  dreaded,  and  which  they 
seemed  willing  to  refer  to  accident  or 
time. 

Accident  triumphed  over  the  difficul- 
ty, and  with  its  rapid  and  unconscious 
power,  attained  an  end  which  had  foiled 
design,  and  frightened  deliberation.  The 
old  lord  had  been  a  week  in  his  new  ha- 
bitation, and  he  had  acquired  a  calm  and 
comfortable  state  of  feeling.  He  hap-' 
pened  to  be  alone  at  the  hour  when 
Laura  generally  presented  herself.  He 
could  not  see  her  in  the  walk  which  led 
to  the  house,  anxiously  as  he  looked  for 
her.  In  his  impatience  to  have  her  at 
his  side,  he  went  out,  with  the  hope 

that 
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that  he  should  find  her  in  his  way.  He 
.passed  from  the  lawn  into  Feversham 
park,  and  he  continued  his  pace  to  the 
house.  He  entered,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  apartments  in  which  he  had  seen 
Laura,  but  they  were  vacant.  In  one 
of  these  he  saw  an  ensign  of  late  posses- 
sion— a  book  with  its  pages  marked.  He 
fancied  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  Luton. 
He  passed  through  an  opposite  door; 
At  the  furthest  end  of  the  -  room  to 
which  it  led,  he  discerned  an  opening  to 
another  apartment,  and,  as  hie  paused; 
he  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  Luton 
engaged  in  explanation;  "  I  shall  find 
them!"  whispered  the  old  nobleman 
with  much  satisfaction,  as  he  walked 
gently  through  the  room.  He  had  ad- 
vanced about  half  way  to  the  opposite 
opening,  when,  for  a  moment,  he  lost  all 
power  of  proceeding.  The  tones  to 
which  he-  listened  were  like  dying  mu- 
sic ;  the  face  upon  which  he  gazed  was 
like  the  beauty  of  death ;  and  these  be* 

longed 
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longed  to  his  chikU*- to  hear  whose  recol- 
lection was  combined  with  sorrow  and 
the  grave.  The  venerable  nobleman 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
chilled  and  awe-stricken.  For  a  little 
while  he  felt  confused.  That  wild 
plashing  of  ideas*  of  which  he  had  been 
sensible  in  the  progress  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, for  a  moment  returned,  and 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  his  recover- 
ed reason ;  but  the  soft  voice  of  Emily 
came  upon  him  like  a  pause  from  pain* 
or  a  guide  from  misery,  and  tranquilliz- 
ed the  excess  of  his  feelings.  He  beheld 
her  in  the  meek  garb  of  one  who  had 
expiated  error,  and  who  was  prepared  by 
purity,  both  within  and  without,  for  a 
translation  from  earth  to  heaven.  He 
heard  her,  with  a  voice  which  was  like 
the  distant  echo  of  a.  musical  chord,  as- 
senting humbly  to  an  exposition  of  some 
important  and  consoling  truth.  Luton, 
who  had  been  her  tutor,  was  now  her 
spiritual  guide.    The  good  man  was  at 

her 
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liar  chair,  and  Laura  was  seen  to  be 
watching  her  with  lodes  of  mild  and 
pious  attention. 

A  moment  was  enough  for  sight  and 
hearing—* for  the  rash  and  exchange  of 
many  feelings— for  the  experience  of 
fear  and  hope,  and  agony  and  great 
joy— a  moment  was  enongh  to  the 
heart  of  the  venerable  man  for  the  con- 
viction of  his  child's  .innocence.  She 
must  have  remembered  her  name^  for 
she  was  with  Luton  and  with  Laura. 
In  an  ecstasy  of  ungovernable,  uncslcu- 
lating  fondness,  the  old  lord  sped  to  the 
opening,  and  presented  himself  before 
his  child.  It  is  the  nature  of  surprise 
either  to  diminish  or  augment  the  pow* 
ers  of  nature.  Emily  had  not  for  many 
weeks  moved  from  her  chair  without 
assistance ;  but  at  the  sight  of  her  father, 
with  a  faint  shriek,  she  sprang  from  her 
seat,  and  tottered  forwards  till  she  found 
a  rest  upon  his  bosom. 

The  surprise  was  scarcely  less  power* 

ful 
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ful  upon  Laura  and  the  chaplain ;  but 
their  astonishment  soon  gave  way  to 
terror,  and  they  looked  for  the  effect  of 
this  occurrence  in  the  insanity  of  lord 
Kingsdown  and  the. death  of  Emily. 
Yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  work  of 
severe  affliction  has  other  limits  than 
death  or  madness;  and  that,  though 
there  are  times  when  every  event  is  mis- 
fortune, there  sre  also  periods  when 
every  accident  becomes  a  promise  of 
good. 

-  The  old  lord  clasped  his  daughter  to 
his  heart,  and  again,  as  if  she  could  not 
be  close  enough  for  his  affections.  No 
view  of  her  face  could  be  attained  by 
Laura,  and.  she  was  not  heard  to  sigh. 
Her  arms  were  firmly  rivetted  about 
her  father's  neck,  nor  could  Luton  un- 
bind their  pressure. 

Laura  was  afraid  to  leave  the  chap- 
lain. 

Luton  perceived  her  anxiety. — "  We 
must  wait,*  said  he ;  "I  dread  the  ef- 
fect, 
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feet,  but  we  must  wait!"     The  good 
man  uplifted  his  hands  in  prayer. 

At  length,  as  if  in  the  ardour  of  her 
embrace  she  had  exhausted  life,  Emily 
quitted  her  hold. 

Laura  hastened  to  support  her  from 
the  arms  of  her  father  to  a  couch,  but 
yet  the  venerable  man  would  not  part 
with  her.  His  faded  blossom  lay  upon 
its  parent  soil  with  a  drooping  loveli- 
ness, and  yet  he  would  not  suffer  it  to 
be  plucked  away. 

"  She  will  die,  my  lord !  she  will  die !" 
cried  Laura. 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of 
Emily,  as,  still  without  quitting  her  po- 
sition, she  murmured — "  No,  no  P*  to 
the  fears  of  her  friend. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  she  lives!"  whis- 
pered Laura,  as  with  lessened  fear  she 
waited  the  issue  of  this  sudden  restora- 
tion of  the  dead  to  the  living. 

u  My  Emily !  my  own  Emily !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lord,  as  he  returned  to 

YOU  in.  m  recollection ; 
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recollection;  *  my  Emily  saved  from  the 
grave  for  her  lather^  blessing  r 

Emily  unclosed  her  eyes,  grid  strove 
at  the  same  th&fe  to  answer,  bat  her  teais 
answered  for  her. 

"Dead!*  continued  (be  Did  lord; 
"  they  said  that  you  were  dead,  and  I 
went  mad,  Emily— -almost  mad !  Lu- 
ton aifled  the  deception  that  was  prac- 
tised upon  me,  and  I— I  hoped  that  yon 
were  dead,  Emily.  But  I  will  forget 
those  things,  now  that  you  live.  You 
live,  I  am  sure,  to  have  my  blessing," 

"For  that— for  that,  and  Oriand's 
forgiveness— ho  more,"  answered  Emily, 
in  the  Mutest  voice* 

Her  lather  earned  her  to  a  couch, 
and  sitting  down  by  lifer  sidfc,  be  con- 
tinued to  test  her  head  upon  his  bosom, 
and  to  regard  her  with  looks  <tf  the 
kindest  and  WKtet  anxious  soKeitude ;  but 
as  he  had  leisure  to  View  his  only  one, 
he  had  opportunity  to  mark  the  devas- 
tation which  grief  and  sieknesa  had  ef- 
fected 
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ifected  upon  beauty  and  delicacy.  'Life 
and  animation  were  gone,  or,  if  they 
appeared,  they  appeared  in  so  worn  and 
faded  a  lustre,  that  hope,  as  weB  as  ex- 
pectation, was  directed  to  the  "period  of 
their  extinction— no  variation  of  com- 
plexion,  no  tinge  of  the  pink  upon  the 
pale  leaf  of  the  lily,  no  contrast  but  that 
of  the  dark  brows  and  lashes,  deadening 
the  continuous  white  of  the  face  and 
neck  and  hands,  every  vein  of  which, 
was  visible,  through  the  slender  and  re- 
laxed joints  of  which  the  light  found  an 
admission,  that  was  not  obstructed  by 
the  floifr  or  tint  of  the  generous  and  ac- 
tive blood. 

Lord  Kingsdown  looked  at  her  as 
thus  beautiful,  but  decayed— thus  thtoop- 
ing,  but  resigned,  she  l*y  before  him. 

Emily  fancied  the  course  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  She  rabed  her 
head  from  bis  bosom,  and  saw  that  he 
was  weeping. —  "  Do  not  weep,"  she 

M  9  cried, 
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cried,  "  and  yet  these  tears  are  a  bless- 
ing which  I  have  scarcely  hoped— do 
not  weep,  and  yet  these  tears  are  a 
consolation  in  my  necessity.  Bid  Or- 
land  forgive  me !  Tell  him  that  I  have 
buried  my  pride  and  my  perversity, 
and  that  now  I  know  him.  In  a  day  or 
two  I  will  see  him  without  fear;  and 
then  he  shall  remember  me  without 
pain." — She  saw  the  grief  of  her  father. 
— "  No,  no  T  she  continued ;  u  this  must 
not  be!  our  sorrow  must  be  dried  up ! 
There  was  cause  for  it  when  I  rejoiced, 
but  pain  has  been  our  healing." 

*  But  you  must  live,  Emily  !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lord,  "  or  why  have  I 
found  you  ?" 

"  That  you  may  find  me  again  where 
our  union  shall  be  eternal,"  returned 
Emily  with  rapture ;  "  and  till  then  I 
will  live  in  your  recollection.  Think  of 
that,  my  father !    You  may  remember 

me!" 

Laura 
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Laura  forbade  discourse ;  and,  indeed, 
that  silent  habit  in  which  till  now  Emi- 
ly had  for  some  weeks  persisted,  it  was 
necessary  she  should  resume.  Without 
being  again  admonished,  she  did  resume 
it.  She  sank  back  against  her  father's 
breast,  and  yielded  herself  to  his  ca- 
resses. 

"  I  cannot  leave  her,"  said  the  old 
lord,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  fondness. 

u  Ypu  shall  leave  neither  of  us,"  re- 
turned Laura.  u  We  (will  henceforth 
be  your  own." 

"  Both — both !  you  are  both  mine !  I 
can  spare  neither  of  you  P 

Apartments  were  prepared  for  the  ve- 
nerable man  in  Feversham  Hall,  and 
Luton  was  dispatched  to  make  Orland 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  remo- 
val. All  which  was  known  of  Emily 
since  the  period  of  her  flight,  the  good 
chaplain  was  commissioned  to  tell,  and 
it  was  doubted  not  that  this  information 

M  3  would 
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would  be  sufficient  to  silence  the  fears, 
and  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  SI.  Mato. 

Emily  had  travelled  under  the  pro* 
tectum  of  one  of  hep  father's  tenants  to 
Bath,  and  sinking  with  fatigue  and  sor- 
row, had  claimed  the  shelter  of  Laura's 
kindness.  She  had  continued  so  rapidly 
to  decline,  and  yet  so  earnestly  to  im- 
plore the  silence  of  her  friend-  as  to  the 
place  of  her  reftige,  that  for  a  while  she 
had  been  indulged.  Nature  had  at  last 
triumphed  over  her  resolution,  and  her 
wishes  had  reached  to  the  presence  of 
her  father,  Orland,  and  Luton.  The 
last  had  been  referred  to,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  stfch  a  change  of  resi- 
dence had  been  effected',  as  had  led  to 
the  meeting  of  lord  Kingsdown  and  bis 
daughter. 

These  particulars  Luton  imparted  to 
St.  Mafo. 

m  Let  me  see  her,*  exclaimed  Orland, 
<#  that  I  may*  assure  her  how  truly  and 

entirely 
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entirely  she  has  my  forgiveness  t  Her 
wanderings  and  her  thoughts  must  have 
been  a  greater  misery  than  any  with 
which,  in  tbe  moment  of  wrath,  I  would 
have  visited  her.  Let  the  past  be  for- 
gotten here,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  in 
heaven— quite,  quite  forgotten !  Emily 
repents,  you  say  ?  Then  as  die  would 
bid,  so  let  it  be.1  The  past  dies— the  fu- 
ture Kvei  in  its  better  promise  f 

The  woods  of  St  Mala  were  told  to 
Emily*  and  on  the  morrow,  though  no 
increase  of  strength  wr  the  support  of 
such  a  scene  was  perceptible,  yet,  income 
pliance  witht  her  desire,  he  was  intra- 
duoed,  and  from  his  own  lips  she  receiv- 
ed hi&  forgiveness  and  Ins  blessing. 

From  this  time  the  contentment 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  mind  of 
Emily,  and  which  aecompanied  her  de- 
cline, suffered  but  few  apparent  inter- 
ruptions. She  was  generally  silent  and 
placid,  but  occasionally  a  perturbation 
of  feeling  was  discoverable  in  her  silence. 

M  4  A  sudden 
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A  sudden  glow  of  crimson  would  rush 
over  her  features ;  she  would  become 
tremulous,  and  large  drops  of  perspira- 
tion would  follow  each  other,  in  their 
evidence  of  secret  pain.  Laura  doubt- 
ed not  that  the  subject  upon  which 
Emily  thought  was,  in  its  effects,  her 
disease;  that  she  had  gained,  by  some 
accident,  a  fearful  but  correct  knowledge 
of  her  own  folly,  and  of  the  wrong 
which  it  had  brought  upon  her  father 
and  her  husband ;  that  some  casualty 
had  led  her  to  the  contemplation  of  sin, 
and  to  a  dread  of  its  consequences ;  that 
a  wound  had  been  inflicted  upon  her 
conscience,  so  deep,  and  so  incurable, 
that  its  agony  was  only  to  be  assuaged 
by  the  hand  of  death. 

When  at  times  Emily  revived  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  presence  of  her 
friends,  it  was  either  to  prepare  them  for 
that  change  which  she  desired,  or  to  re- 
quest of  Luton  an  explanation  of  some 
point  of  that  study  with  which  he  was 

best 
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best  acquainted.  His  explanations  were 
generally  such  as  tended  to  her  perfect 
satisfaction.  She  would  yield  a  meek 
assent,  and  relapse  into  thought  and  si- 
lence; ho  trace  remained  of  the  Emily  of 
past  times ;  pride  of  mind  and  of  accom- 
plishments— gaiety  and  self-confidence— 
the  power  of  wit — the  supercilious  and 
scornful  disposition — these  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  little  virtue  by 
which  they  had  been  tolerated,  and  had 
abandoned  their  companion  to  its  own 
fruitfulness.  The  revellers  had  vanished, 
and  the  lord  of  the  feast  had  found  in 
the  effects  of  their  wantonness  waste 
and  woe.  Virtue  had  grown  up  in  the. 
forsaken  heart,  under  the  nurture  of  ex- 
perience,  and  now  it  was  becoming  rich  • 
in  the  promise  of  hope  and  faith. 

The  great  care  of  Emily  was  for  her 
father.  She  knew  his  weakness — that 
it  was  a  fault ;  she  knew  that  through 
his  life  his  feelings  had  been  influenced, 
not  by  that  enlarged  and  just  conception 

M  5  which 
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which  contemplates  what  is  due  to  the 
whole  human  race ;  but  by  that  narrow, 
rigorous,  and  unsocial  pride,  which  is 
limited  to  one  family,  and  which,  on  the 
failure  of  its  objects,  sinks  into  the  dust, 
and  fastens  its  regard  upon  tombs  and 
tablets.  This  she  knew;  but  many 
^ears  had  given  his  weakness  a  root, 
which  refused  to  be  eradicated.  Her 
care  was  for  him.  She  would  now  and 
then  speak  to  him  of  his  fathers,  of  the 
termination  of  his  race,  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  they  had  experienced,  and, 
above  all,  of  their  freedom  from  particu- 
lar blemish,  or  inveterate  stain.  It  was 
a  subject  upon  which  the  old  lord  would 
readily  dilate ;  it  was  one  which,  by  de- 
grees, made  him  familiar  with  death, 
and  contented  with  being  the  last  of  his 
name.  He  began  to  fed  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  anticipating  the  time 
when  he  should  See  secured  the  purity 
of  his  shield,  and  should  He  down  under 
it  in  petfce^nd  honour.     Resignation 

stole 
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stole  upon  his  mind ;  he  saw  the  daily 
decline  of  his  daughter  with  a  comply- 
ing calmness;  and  he  spoke  freely  of 
that  time  when  she  should  he  removed 
from  danger,  and  he  should  witness  her 
felicity. 

"  This,  this,"  would  Emily  say,  when 
she  beheld  her  father,  St  Malo,  Luton, 
and  Laura,  around  her,  "  this  is  the  tru- 
est happiness !  Were  I  to  live  longer, 
this  could  not  be !  Ah  me !  if  it  could, 
it  might  not  be ;  for  the  soil  which  is 
fruitful  of  weeds  rarely  changes  its  qua- 
lity.  Pride !  why  I  remember  when  that 
which  was  the  most  wrong  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  strongest  right ;  and  if  I 
were  to  live  longer,  I  might  relapse  into 
perversity,  and  my  crop  of  folly  might 
be  more  abundant.  No,  no!  I  cannot 
but  think  that  in  justice  to  me  you  will 
be  consoled  by  my  loss.  A  few  spark- 
ling skies,  a  few  threatening  clouds,  and 
then— and  then !  Oh,  it  is  a  truth, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  one  has  told 

m6  to 
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to  the  other;   its  interest  will  never 
cease — its  delight  can  never  be  told  P 

A  few  weeks  had  thus  passed  on. 
Emily  was  attended  by  Orland  and  Lau- 
ra. Lord  Kingsdown  bad  listened  to 
the  persuasions  of  the  invalid,  and  with 
Luton  had  strolled  into  the  park. 

*  Laura,"  said  the  invalid,  as  she  look- 
ed at  her  friend,  u  Laura  revived  from 
sickness,  that  she  might  perform  all 
kind  offices  to  the  faulty.  You  must 
not  droop  again,  Laura  !  You  have 
blessed  the  guilty — you  must  now  live 
for  the  good !" 

Laura  threw  her  arm  about  the  neck 
of  her  frieiid,  but  did  not  answer. 

Emily  continued — *  1  have  two  de- 
sires— two  strong  desires  at  heart ;  let 
tljfem-be  answered ;  and  then,  how  soon, 
it  matters  not  P 

"What  are  they,  Emily?"  inquired 
Laura. 

"  One  depends  on  you  P  returned  the 
invalid ;  "  one  you  can  satisfy !     It  will 

fill 
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fill  the  grave  with  happiness — it  will 
cause  happiness  to  spring  from  the 
grave  !" 

"  Oh,  speak  it !  speak  it !"  exclaimed 
Laura. 

"  There  is  not  so  much  worth  here, 
but  that  it  should  not  be  protected; 
therp  is  not  so  much  worth  here,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  rewarded !  Obliga- 
tions balanced,  and  duty  enforced,"  coin- 
tinued  Emily,  as  she  took  hold  of  Lau- 
ra's hand,  and  put  it,  in  despite  of  its 
shrinking,  into  that  of  St.  Male — "  This 
is  my  desire,  and  it  is  direct  and  positive 
in  its  virtue  and  its  necessity.  You 
must  not  shrink !  you  shall  not  deny 
me!  What  are  trifling  forms,  in  com- 
parison with  a  duty  which  reason  ac- 
knowledges, and  the  heart  sanctions? 
This  should  have  been  at  first !  -  1  have 
always  been  sure  of  it !  but  it  is  better 
now!  You  had  once  lost  happiness — 
you  have  now  found  it ;  and  I  enjoin; 
and  Heaven  commands  you,  to  accept 

and 
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and  to  secure  it    In  pity  to  me,  Lftutt ! 
in  mercy  to  me,  say  yt>u  will  be  happy!" 

Laura  endeavoured  to  check  her  friend 
by  kissing  her  cheeks  and  lips;  but 
Emily  would  not  suffer  her  suit  to  pass 
without  an  answer. 

Meanwhile  Orland,  in  confusion,  wait- 
ed the  effect  of  her  entreaties,  bis  heart 
acknowledging  to  itself  the  decision 
which  it  desired. 

"  What  is  it,"  continued  Emily, "  but 
to  conquer  a  silly,  an  unmeaning  preju- 
dice, and  to  be  just  ?  I  have  known  you, 
Laura— known  you      »  " 

"  No,  no !"  shrieked  Laura,  in  affright 

u  Have  I  not?"  inquired  Emily; 
"  witness  my  present  contentment !  and 
that  I  know  Orland  now,  witness  ray 
penitence !  One  other  blessing  to  your 
friend,  Laura,  and  she  will  require  no 
more !" 

Again  Emily  placed  her  friend's  hand 
in  that  of  her  husband.  Laura  was  now 
passive,  and  Orland,  with  a  look  of  man- 
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ly  candour  and  grateful  feeling,  pressed 
his  lips  upon  the  pledge.  At  this  mo- 
merit  Luton  entered  the  apartment 

"  In  good  time,  Luton  P*  exclaimed 
Emily ;  "  give  your  blessing  here,  and  I 
shall  be  happy !" 

Luton  was  glad  to  be  a  witness  to  such 
an  Agreement. 

"  Now  then,"  continued  the  invalid, 
*  I  bequeath  my  father  to  you.  He 
loved  me,  and  I  tormented  and  left 
him !"  Sha  wept,  ad  ,with  a  faltering 
Voice  she  added—**  He  loves  you,  but 
you  will  cherish,  and  never  forsake 
him  r 

In  the  evening  it  was  seen  that  Emi- 
ly was  much  weaker.  She  became  more 
silent,  and  to  Laura's  request  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  desire  which  she  had  not 
yet  explained,  she  simply  answered — 
"  There  must  be  justice  done ;  but  you 
shall  not  be  involved,  neither  you  nor 
Orland." 

She 
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She  then  requested  that  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  law  might  attend  at  her 
bedside  on  the  following  day,  to  take  her 
deposition,  in  relation  to  the  murder  of 
Jourbert  D'Evereux. 

While  these  things  were  passing  on 
the  estate  of  Feversham,  the  false  and 
wretched  Sandwich  was  wasting  time, 
and  wealth,  and  reason,  in  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  enjoyment  He  sought  a  relief 
from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  deep- 
er guilt.  From  being  the  murderer  of 
the  heir,  he  became  the  inheritor  of  the 
property;  and  though  he  had  often 
shrunk  to  receive  a  gift  to  his  necessities, 
he  now,  with  an  unblushing  face,  and 
with  unshaken  nerves,  demanded,  in  the 
tone  of  innocence,  a  bequest  to  which 
he  had  made  his  way  through  crime. 
He  possessed  himself  of  the  English 
property  of  Jourbert  and  Rosalie,  by 
virtue  of  the  late  count's  testament ;  and 
from  study  and  privacy,  with  the  ex- 
travagance 
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travagance  of  a  madman,  he  emerged  to 
all  the  splendour  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  town. 

At  the  first  his  appearance  was  dis- 
trusted, and  his  habits  were  questioned ; 
but  his  name  and  his  wealth  silenced 
suspicion,  banished  caution,  mated  pride 
on  its  own  terms  of  worthless  arrogance, 
and  won  the  important  by  their  own 
arts  of  lofty  show  and  pompous  profes- 
sion. 

In  a  little  time  he  made  friends  among 
those  who  ranked  high  in  estimation. 
There  was  nothing  objectionable  or  he- 
terogeneous in  his  mixture  of  philosophy 
•and  passion ;  there  was  nothing  danger- 
ous in  his  vain  self-justifying  principles; 
there  was  nothing  deceitful  in  his  love 
— nothing  baneful  in  his  scorn.  His 
-  name  and  wealth  gave  his  vices  the  cur- 
rency of  virtue,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  smile  of  the  courteous,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  wise.  But  the  trea- 
cherous heart  within,  like  a  fretful  and 
wayward  child,  quarrelled  with  its  own 

licence. 
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licence.  Every  boundary  was  to  be 
overstepped,  in  the  search  of  that  peace 
which  strays  not  beyond  the  natural  li- 
mits of  the  affections ;  every  wild  was 
to  be  traced.  Fruits  were  found,  but 
they  were  not  the  fruits  of  happiness. 
The  sinking  spirit  was  elevated  to  the 
heights  of  extravagant  pleasure— of  im- 
moderate rapture  At  this  moment  it 
was  in  doubt,  in  despondency*  in  hcd> 
ror;  at  the  next  it  was  swelling  with 
the  boast  of  pride*  and  shining  in  the 
excess  of  gladness.  Sandwich  plunged 
into  the  extreme  of  licentiousness ;  he 
veiled  his  eyes,  and  steeped  his  heart  in 
drunkenness ;  but.  before  the  first,  there 
still  streamed  to  has  vision  forms  which 
he  could  not  lose,  and  would  not  own ; 
and  on  the  last,  there  still  rested  against 
the  h»t  of  blood  and  ardour  of  resist 
ance,  the  sensible  grasp  of  a  cold,  a  be- 
numbing,  a  deathly  hand. 

It  was  almost  midnight,  when  Sand* 
wich,  as  he  walked  by  the  windows  of 
his  house  m  Park4ane,  discerned  the 

hurrying 
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hurrying  to  and  fro  of  persons  with 
lights.  He  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
door,  and  leaning  over  the  iron  railing; 
he  perceived  Antoine,  the  aged  servant 
of  Rosalie,  with  other  men,  who  appear* 
ed  to  be  police-officers,  in  the  parlour. 
They  passed  on  into  another  apartment. 
It  was  the  first  desire  of  Sandwich  to- 
escape  ;  but  he  mistook  the  impulse  of  a 
despairing  and  reckless  spirit  for  the* 
pride  of  courage. 

"Why  should  I  fly?"  he  inquired, 
with  more  than  the  hardihood  of  inno- 
cence. "  Why  should  I  shun  the  sur^ 
mises  of  this  driveller  ?  they  may  pro- 
voke my  wrath,  but  not  my  fear !~ 

He  did  not,  however,  alarm  the  people 
who  were  in  the  house  to  his  own  ha- 
zard. He  looked  hastily,  but  cautiously, 
around.  There  was  no  one  near.  The 
cry  of  the  watchman  sounded  at  a  dis*. 
tance.  He  stepped  upon  the  iron  rail- 
ing, and  softly  lifting  up  the  sash,  he 
descended  into  the  parlour. 

Antoine 
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Antoine  and  the  officers  had  proceed- 
ed through  the  second  parlour,  and  they 
were  now  standing  over  a  trunk,  which 
they  had  found  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
halL  They  had  left  the  door  ajar,  so 
that  Sandwich  saw,  to  his  surprise  and 
dismay,  that  they  were  busied  in  ex- 
amining the  disguise  which  he  had  worn 
at  Kingsdown.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
discovery  which  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed; for  in  another  instant  he  beheld  An- 
toine draw  forth  from  a  pocket  of  the 
disguise  the  letter  which  Jourbert  had 
delivered  from  Rosalie. 

"  Confusion !  treachery !  ruin  !"  ex- 
claimed  Sandwich,  mentally,  while  every 
nerve  quivered  with  impLnee  and Z 
dignation  at  the  thought  of  his  own  for- 
getfulness.  He  stopped  yet  to  hear  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  murdered  declare 
the  completion  of  the  evidence — he  stop- 
ped yet  to  hear  of  Emily's  deposition — 
of  her  deposition  and  her  death. 

"  It  is  enough P  he  shouted,  with  a 

voice 
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voice  that  echoed  through  the  house,  as 
with  desperate  violence  he  pushed  the 
door  to  its  fastening,  and  escaped  as  he 
had  entered. 

He  had  given  the  alarm ;  hut  either 
his  cry  had  excited  fear  rather  than  vi- 
gilance, or  he  was  befriended  by  some 
protecting  spirit  of  evil ;  for  he  sought 
no  obscure  ways,  nor  did  he  quicken  his 
pace,  and  yet  without  interruption  he 
passed  under  the  dim  and  melancholy 
radiance  of  the  lamps  till  he  reached  the 
Thames.  He  wondered  not  at  the  sur- 
prising quiet  of  the  streets  in  a  city  of 
so  great  a  magnitude,  and  of  so  vast  a 
population.  It  was  no  pleasure  to  him 
tb  reflect  upon  friendly  laws  and  virtu- 
ous habits.  Lawlessness  and  riot  had 
been  in  nature ;  in  these  he  would  have 
found  his  sphere  and  brethren.  His 
thirst  for  evil  might  have  satiated  itself 
— his  dread  of  good  might  have  been  si-- 
lenced. 

He  reached  the  Thames.  -  It  flowed  soft- 
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ly— quietly  beneath  him.  He  was  on  the 
centre  of  the  bridge ;  he  turned  round ; 
the  Abbey,  the  Hall — the  one  lofty,  state- 
ly— the  other  wide  and  dark — both  ve- 
nerable—  things  of  years — associated 
with  the  illustrious,  the  dead !  Could 
he  pass  them  and  not  see  ?  could  he  see 
them  and  not  think  ?  And  what  was 
he?  his  pride  had  been  great!  and  where 
was  his  name?  His  aspirations  had 
been  high — and  where  was  his  sanctu- 
ary ?  If  he  sought  quiet,  the  Thames 
would  dose  upon  him,  and  he  would  not 
be  remembered.  Would  this  satisfy  his 
pride?  The  Abbey  lifted  its  ancient 
head  to  the  recollection  of  the  glorious 
past,  and  with  a  relation  to  the  more 
glorious  future.  But  he  had  disdained 
such  a  relation  ;  and  how  had  such  dis- 
dain satisfied  his  soul  ?  What  he  bad 
disdained  he  could  not  avoid ;  what  now 
he  hoped  he  could  not  compass. 

He  left  the  bridge,  and,  impelled  by 
an  impulse  which  he  attempted  not  to 

control, 
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control,  he  wandered  towards  Kent. 
Through  the  night,  and  during  the 
next  day,  he  continued  to  travel,  accept- 
ing such  casual  aids  as  presented  to  his 
relief;  and  on  the  following  evening  he 
rested  from  his  journey  in  the  chapel  of 
Kingsdo wn .  He  saw  an  unclosed  grave, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  preparation, 
he  conceived  that  he  should  speedily  be 
a  witness  of  the  ceremony  of  interment. 
He  sat  down  upon  a  tomb ;  but  not  long 
were  his  meditations  undisturbed.  He 
walked  away,  that  he  might  avoid  obser- 
vation.— "  Their  hours  of  rest,"  said  he, 
as  he  saw  the  villagers  through  the  gloom 
of  twilight,  "  their  hours  of  rest  shall 
be  my  time  of  wakefulness.  And  when 
shall  my  time  of  rest  arrive?* 

Twilight  grew  into  darkness ;  and  as 
the  hour  of  twelve  was  chiming  by  the 
chapel  clock,  lord  Kingsdown  and  St. 
Malo  were,  by  the  light  of  torches,  seen 
to  follow  the  remains  of  Emily  to  the 
grave.    Both  the  mourners  appeared  to 

* 

have 
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have  exhausted  the  tributes  of  their  sen- 
sibility, and  to  have  their  thoughts  be- 
yond the  matter  of  passing  ceremony, 
or  tombs,  or  earth ;  resignation  was  vi- 
sible on  their  countenances— a  sorrow 
which  had  passed  its  period,  and  settled 
into  calm  and  pious  content.  Agitation 
was  where  there  was  most  need  of  forti- 
tude, in  the  look,  and  quivering  voice  of 
Luton ;  he  bad  been  requested  to  dele- 
gate the  duties  of  his  office  to  another ; 
but  the  love  of  established  custom  had 
prevailed  over  his  fears  of  weakness ;  and 
as  the  Lutons  had  long  been  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Kingsdowns,  the  last  minis- 
ter of  that  name  would  not  abandon  his 
office  but  with  his  life.  The  good  man 
made  several  efforts  for  a  look  of  dignity . 
and  a  tone  of  firmness  ;  but  nature  had 
ever  reigned  in  bis  heart  in  all  her  virtu- 
ous sympathies,  and  now  she  was  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted.  Several  times 
did  he  rest  the  book,  in  which  he  could 
not  read,    upon  a  tomb,  and  often  it 

was 
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was  thought  that  he  must  relinquish  his 
task ;  but  at  last  the  earth  was  thrown 
upon  the  earth,  the  task  was  finished, 
and  the  venerable  chaplain,  like  her  over 
whom  he  had  read,  rested  from  his  la- 
bours. 

-  Again  and  again  did  lord  Kingsdo wn 
turn  back  from  the  door  of  the  coach,  to 
hare  a  last  look,  of  the  last  habitation  of 
his  faulty  but  loved  child ;  and  when  he 
could  delay  no  longer,  or  look  no  more, 
has  composure  forsook  him,  and  with  a 
rapid  step  he  ascended  the  carnage,  that 
he  might  shroud  his  grieis  with  Lu- 
ton. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  cry,  the 
most  piercing,  loud,  and  bitter— a  cry,  as 
of  one  who  bad  so  long  denied  expres- 
sion to  his  agony — of  one  who  had  so 
long  stifled  his  sorrow,  that  now  its 
voice  was  but  the  $ign  of  death — it  was 
now  that  this  terrible  and  awful  cry  rang 
from  the  grave/  through  the  chapel,  and 
to  the  ear  and  heart  of  St.  Male 

VOL.  in.  N  "  Oh, 
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"  Ob,  dreadful !  dreadful !"  exclaimed 
he ;  "  I  fear  I  know  from  whom !  let  me 
not  see  him !  let  me  not  see  him !" 

He  mounted  into  the  carriage,  and 
was  driven  away, in  good  time,  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  him  whose  look,  as  his  voice, 
was  now  of  the  deepest  agony,  the  wild- 
est despair. 

The  Kingsdown  family  went  back  to 
a  home,  in  which  the  mists  of  grief  had 
no  power  to  darken  the  cheering  pro- 
mise of  future  happiness,  in  which  the 
mind  was  consoled  amidst  its  perturba- 
tion, by  the  certain  prospect  of  a  gentle 
and  steady  calm ;  but  there  was  one  who 
had  betrayed  his  duty  towards  that  family 
—-who  had  left  to  himself  no  home— 
who,  as  he  wrapped  himself  in  the  shade, 
and  stood  beneath  the  damps  of  night, 
acknowledged  to  his  soul  that  he  had 
no  hope  of  an  earthly  or  an  heavenly 
morning. 

With  a  secret  desire  to  avoid  more 
fearful  reflections,  Sandwich  returned  to 

the 
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the  grave  of  Emily,  and  endeavoured  to 
fix  bis  thoughts  uppn  her  loss ;  but  it 
was  not  now  in  his  power  to  exchange 
the  heavier  for  the  lighter  griefs.  Emily 
bad,  by  repentance  and  death,  removed 
herself  from  that  sphere  to  which  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  now  confined. 
He  had  ventured  to  the  extreme  of 
guilt,  and  guilt  was  in  every  view,  for 
guilt  was  upon  his  soul;  the  weight 
would  not  be  lessened — the  weight 
would  not  be  overturned ;  he  was  con- 
demned to  restlessness;  the  load  of  his 
deformity  must  be  borne;  and  though 
adders  were  in  his  path,  and  thorns  were 
upon  his  couch,  yet  must  his  feet  and 
sides  bersubjeeted  to  the  pain  of  their  in- 
fliction ;  for  wheresoever  he  might  go,, 
their  stings  would  mock  his  activity — 
their  points  would  hinder  his  repose. 
He  could  not  pause  at  the  grave  of 
Emily,  and  contemplate  her  sleep. 
Jourbert— Jourbert  was  his  companion, 
and  a  thousand  frightful  and  embodied 

N  2  fancies 
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fkncies  were  his  tormentors.  There  wo 
no  peace  in  his  silence,  there  was  no 
calm  to  his  thoughts,  and  his  medita- 
tions did  not  dissipate  time ;  every  mi- 
nute was  dull  and  heavy,  and  Suflfered  a 
long  watchfulness  before  it  passed  away. 
— .«  When—when  will  it  be  morning?* 
said  he. 

The  morning  came.  The  wretched 
one  had  suffered,  but  not  repented.  The 
curious  flocked  to  the  chapel,  to  see  him 
of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  and 
at  whom  so  many  suspicions  pointed. 
Sandwich  'attempted  Hot  to  escape.  He 
sheltered  his  agonies  in  his  bosom,  and 
collecting  his  pride,  he  regarded  those 
who  gazed  upon  him  with  a  lofty  and 
steady  scorn.  His  gaoers  Were  now  his 
enemies;  and  though  they  had  not  au- 
thority to  seise  upon  him;  they  deter- 
mined that  they  would  not -lose  sight  of 
his  course. 

It  was  yet  early  when  Sandwich,  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  by  a  crowd  of  vil- 
lagers, 
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lagers*  left  the  chapel,  and  walked  to^ 
the  foot  of  that  cliff  which  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  remember.  There  were 
persons  collected  on  its  summit.  Sand- 
wich, without  pausing^  continued  slowly 
to  ascend* 

He  gained  the  top,  and  saw  before 
him  Antoine  and  the  officers  of  justice. 
They  were  surveying  the  spot  beneath 
which  Jourbert  had  lain,  and  Antoine 
was  pointing  out  the  particulars  of  his 
suspicions.  Sandwich  walked  leisurely 
on,  till  he  was  within  a  few  paces  of 
them,  and  then  he  bade  them  desist 
from  their  inquiries.  At  first  they 
could  not  offer  him  violence,  but  with 
surprise  they  stood  staring  upon  each 
other. 

"  You  seek  for  me !"  said  Sandwich. 

"  Why  yes,  sir,"  returned  one  of  the 
officers,  as  he  began  to  recover  the  use 
of  his  tongue,  and  to  rattle  a  weighty 
chain  at  the  same  instant ;  "  why  yes, 

N  3  sir, 
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sir,  we  have  been  seeking  for  yon ;  bat 
as  you  are  so  good     »    " 

"  Silence P  commanded  Sandwich,  in 
a  voice  which  was  immediately  obeyed 

The  officers  retired;  while  Antoine, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
culprit  as  the  respected  and  beloved  of 
his  master,  stood  trembling  and  bowing 
at  a  distance. 

u  If  you  can,  put  away  your  foolery 
and  its  appendages  P  continued  Sand- 
wich, as  he  pointed  to  the  chain. 

"  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  desire "  said 

the  officer,  as  he  recollected  himself,  and 
again  advanced  to  the  performance  of 
his  duty. 

Sandwich  pushed  him  away  with  his 
hand. — "  I  desire,"  said  he,  contemptu- 
ously, "  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
youP 

The  man  acknowledged  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  a  desire;  but  Sandwich 
would  not  listen  to  his  candour.    He 

called 
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called  Antoine,  and  spoke  to  him  as  he 
pointed  to  the  abyss.*—"  Antoine/'  said 
he,  "  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to 
be  informed  that  you  have  not  wronged 
me.  You  found  your  master  beneath 
this  cliff  r 

"  I  did,  sir !"  answered  Antoine,  fal- 
teringly. 

u  It  was  I  who  threw  him  down !" 
continued  Sandwich;  "  and  now  he 
sleeps !  .  Do  not  shrink:  from  me,  An- 
toine! you  have  known  me  long,  and 
that  you  may  not  think  me  cruel,  I  will 
tell  you,  that  when  I  loved  and  pitied 
Jourbert  I  killed  him !  He- was  angry, 
Antoine,  and  he  met  me  in  the  hour  of 
anger !  What  other  creatures  of  nature 
in  the  hour  of  rage  do,  we  did !  We 
fought ;  and  it  was  but  to  slake  my  fury 
that  I  dashed  a  body  to  the  earth,  and 
gave  a  sou,!  to  heaven !" 

"  Murder  enough!"  exclaimed  the 
officer,  as  he  retreated  a  few  paces  from 
Sandwich,  and  once  more  chinked  his 

N  4  fetters ; 
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fetters;  "  but,"  added  he,  depending 
upon  the  confession  already  made,  *  we 
do  not  ask  you  to  criminate  yourself;  the 
law  will  be  enough  for  all  such  eventful 
purposes." 

"  For  such  things  as  tht&er  cried 
Sandwich,  as  he  pointed  to  the  officers 
with  extreme  scorn, "  for  such. things  as 
these  have  I  been  long  out  of  love  with 
the  world !  They  have  made  this  place 
despicable !  None  but  fooite  or  tyrants 
can  keep  terms  with  them!   Come  here!" 

The  boldest  of  them  came  forward  at 
his  command. 

"  For  what  purpose  are  those  ?"  he  in- 
quired, as  he  put  his  finger  upon  the 
chain ;  "  are  they  not  to  bind  the  .un- 
willing ?  Can  you  not  discriminate  be- 
tween the  man  who  offers  himself  a  vo- 
luntary prisoner;  and  the  man  who  com- 
mits an  offence,  and  who  would  fly  from 
the  consequences  ?  If  yon  cannot,  why 
*  do  you  hold  this  situation  ?" 

The  man  seemed  to  have  sotoe  correct 

notions 
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notions  about  the  terror  of  example,  and 
he  began  to  murmur  something  about  the 
desert  of  crime.  But  these  were  discrimi- 
nations which  Sandwich  would  not  admit. 
— "  Go  !*  he  cried,  "  and  secure  your  fel- 
lows !  The  one  wretch  fetters,  And  the 
other  is  fettered ;  there  is  no  other  dif- 
ference !  But  I  have  done  with  you. — 
Antoine!"  he  continued,  as  he  called 
aloud,  and  went  backwards  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  "  Antoine !  forgive  me  your 
master's  death,  and  remember,  that  to  dp 
him  justice,  I——? 

A  natural  terror  seemed  to  cloud  his 
eyes,  and  to  spread  his  face  with  dew. 
He  appeared  tp  shrink,  but  he  was  on 
the  extreme  brink  of  the  rock,  and  those 
who  would  have  held  him  were  power- 
less through  fear  and  horror.  With  the 
thought  was  the  execution — in  one  in- 
stant he  was  alive,  and  towering  in  his 
pride  and  guilt— in  another  instant  he 
lay  dead  upon  the  sea-shore. 

N  5  CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 


"  And  now,  as  if  from  previous  toil, 
A  pause  of  sweetest  ease  is  here*— 

'  A  luscious  calm  a  sigh  might  spoil, 
Or  the  light  gushing  of  a  tear." 

From  the  view  of  guilt  and  folly,  their 
designs,  their  progress,  and  their  end, 
we  willingly  turn  to  the  contemplation 
of  prudence  and  virtue — to  see  prudence 
happy  in  its  peculiar  reward,  and  virtue, 
in  all  its  store  of  exquisite  sympathies, 
smiling  and  flourishing  under  the  favour- 
ing countenance  of  that  Heaven  to  which 
it  is  destined.  We  have  done  With  un- 
happiness ;  every  heart  must  be  so  self- 
ish as  to  bound  to  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment :  we  have  done  with  unhappiness ; 
every  heart  must  be  eager  to  make  count 
of  such  a  period  in  its  experience ;  and 

though 
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though  the  reality  of  feeling  may  not 
frequently  warrant  such  a  boasts  yet, 
even  in  fiction,  we  may  be  pleased  with 
its  occasions,  and  be  glad  to  exclaim— 
"  We  have  done  with  unhappiness !" 

Lord  Kingsdown  would  know  no 
home  which  was  not  gladdened  by  the 
presence  of  Laura.  Misfortune  had  ef- 
fected a  change  in  his  disposition  and 
habits — had  transferred  his  love  from 
that  roof  under  which  he  had  known 
little  but  care  and  sorrow,  to  that  shelter 
in  which  he  had  been  met  by  consola- 
tion, and  soothed  to  content.  His  an- 
cient possessions  were  memorials  of 
grief;  his  fondness  of  them  had  been 
built  upon  prejudices  which  experience 
had  undermined.  He  was  glad  now  to 
lose  sight,  to  lose  thought  of  them,  and 
to  visit  his  newer' and  happier  home 
with  his  best  affections.  The  happiness 
which  he  felt  in  the  abode  of  Laura  was 
so  different  to  any  thing  of  earthly  en- 
joyment which  he  had  ever  before  known, 

or 
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or  even  conceived — it  was  so  placid,  so 
general,  so  constant,  that  his  aged  heart 
opened  freely  to  its  reception*  and  ac- 
knowledged its  fulness  with  the  throb 
of  gratitude.     The  love  which  he  had 
felt  for  Emily  had  never  been  without 
terror:  it  had  been  opposed  by  neglect, 
and  chilled  by  disappointment :  it  had, 
however,  been  sustained  by  a  credit  be- 
yond hope;   and  now,  divested  of  its 
anxiety,  it  was  aided  in  its  recol^ctions 
by  the  object  of  a  livelier,  an  unfearing 
love.    Laura  would  talk  to  him  of  his 
daughter— would  dilate  upon  the  favour- 
able parts  of  her  character — would  lead 
him  to  subjects  which  were  the  most 
grateful — would  nurse  up  his  little  va- 
nities into  secondary  virtues,  and  turn 
even  these  to  the  account  of  happiness  : 
in  truth,  her  care  never  forsook  him-«- 
never  wearied  in  its  attentions— never 
languished  in  its  kindngss.    The  period 
of  his  age  was  that  of  his  rest;  and  to 
her  who  wad  the  pillow  and  the  prop  of 

his 
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his  comforts*  he  would  frequently  turn, 
with  eyes  that  glittered,  with  a  voice 
that  faltered  with  delight,  exclaiming— 
"  My  best  child  1  my  excellent  daughter*" 
Luton  was  scarcely  less  happy.  He 
-was  more  constant  to  the  memory  of 
his  pupil,  but  he  was  too  fkithful  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  character,  to  com- 
plain of  dispensations  to  which  all  are 
subject.  There  was  one  peculiarity  in 
his  eotftuct  after  the  death  of  his  favour- 
ite: he  was  zealous  to  have  every  me- 
morial of  the  mysterious  foreigner  de- 
stroyed; and  as  strange  reports  had 
spread  abroad  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Kingsdown  prophecy,  it  was  with  him 
a  point  of  conscience  to  show,  by  a  mi- 
fcute  and  laborious  inquiry  into  the 
events  of  years*  how  oftentimes  imposi- 
tion has  been  crafty,  and  the  credulous 
have  been  deceived;  bow  certain  are 
changes  to  happen  in  the  circumstances 
of  families ;  and  how  possible  it  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  the  speculator 

upon 
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upon  human  vicissitude  to  be  favoured 
by  chance  *.  It  was  his  aim  to  secure 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  from  the  mis- 
chievous assumptions  which  derived  en- 
couragement from  late  events ;  but  as 
many  would  yet  credit  the  superior  in- 
telligence  of  the  foreigner,  Luton  was 
anxious   to   remove   from   their   sight 

• 

every  trace  whieh  remained  of  him. 
To  this  end  he  speedily  superintended 
the  demolition  of  the  stone  cross,  de- 
claring that  such  a  sign  was  a  most 
unfit  memorial  of  a  pagan  soothsayer. 
This  done,  he  turned  to  the  only  re- 
maining member  of  the  Kingsdown  fa- 
mily, and  grew  happy  in  his  security 
and  content. 

There  was  but  one  interruption  to 
the  felicity  of  Orland,  and  this  was  ra- 
ther a  matter  of  pleasant  trifling  be- 
tween himself  and  Laura,  than  any 
source  of  radical  uneasiness ;  he  affected 

to 

*  See  the  opinions  of  lord  Kingsdown  and  Luton, 
Vol.  I. 
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to  lament  his  loss  of  fortune,  while  she 
reproached  him  for  his  parsimony  or  his 
pride,  and  resolutely  declared  'that  she 
would  force  him  to  be  obliged.  But 
not  long  did  this  ground  of  generous 
dispute  exist  between  them ;  for,  a  little 
time  before  the  day  of  their  union,  St. 
Malo  was  surprised  by  the.  receipt  of 
the  bonds  and  deeds  of  mortgage  which 
pended  against  the  estate  of  Kihgsdown. 
He  looked  at  them,  and  saw  that  they 
were  cancelled.  A  note  informed  him 
of  the  death  of  Worselove  by  shipwreck, 
and  of  an  accident  that  had  befallen 
Trickwell. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  these 
men  had  practised  against  the  fortunes 
of  St.  Malo  in  concert;  that  Trickwell 
had  attained  a  superiority  over  Worse- 
love,  and  made  him  his  subordinate 
agent;  that,  from,  the  first,  Trickwell 
had  been  the  holder  of  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  St.  Malo,  in  consequence  of 
obligations   existing   between   himself 

and 
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and  his  agents  Which  the  latter  could 
not  acquit ;  that  TrkkweU,  finding  his 
friend  to  be  deeply  embarrassed,  had 
bribed  him  to  depart  from  England, 
and  to  leave  the  uncancelled  claims  up- 
on the  estate  of  Kingsdown  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  will  The*  rest  is  known ; 
but,  in  justice  to  Trickwell,  we  must 
declare,  that  when  he  learned  the  judg- 
ment which  had  fallen  upon  his '  coad- 
jutor in  evil,  though  he  was  pleased  in 
the  removal  of  so  dangerous  a  witness 
to  his  d&igtis,  yet  he  felt  a  selfish  terror, 
which  yielded  some  promise  to  virtue. 
But  this  was  not  enough ;  he  was  to  be 
further  frightened*— "  Pshaw  !w  he  ex- 
claimed, *  the  man  might  have  gone  to 
the  bottom  though  he  had  been  ever  so 
pure." 

It  is  strange  to  say,  but  it  is  a  truth, 
that  Trifckwell,  on  the  very  day  of  this 
exclamation,  felt  how  ruinously  weighty 
is  the  fall  of  guilt :  his  horse  fell  under 
him.    It  was  thought  that  the  scrivener 

was 
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was  dead;  but  he  revived,  to  the  pain 
of  contused  and  shattered  limbs.     In 
the  course  of  surgical  operations,  and 
during  a  tedious  confinement,  he  was 
urged  to  the  fear  of  death,  and  to  reflec- 
tions on  the  chance  of  punishment.   He 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  worth  of  St. 
Malo,  that  he  was  strangely  incited  to 
he  just  towards  him.     The  period  of 
repentance  passed,  and,  like  his  superior, 
the  prince  of  darkness,  in  the  waggish 
and  well-known  distich  which  relates  to 
him,  as  Trickwell  recovered,  he  forgot 
his  pious  resolution.    But  yet  the  scri- 
vener had  not  done  with  suffering  apd 
with  virtue.    His  bodily  wounds  again 
broke  open,  and  conscience  again  spread 
the  alarm.    His  life  was  despaired  of. 
In  a  paroxysm  of  desperate  honesty  he 
cancelled  the  Kingsdown  bonds,  and 
directed  them  to  be  sent  to  St  Malo. 
It  seemed  that  the  scrivener  was  indeed 
the  sport  of  fate;  for,  after  every  admis- 
sion which  the  scrupulous  principles  of 

Orland 
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Qrland  could  desire,  he  revived,  to  won- 
der at  and  to  repent  his  rash  integrity. 
He  endeavoured  to  regard  this  act  of 
justice— this  singular  act  of  justice,  as 
an  act  of  munificence,  or  an  act  of  cha- 
rity; and  during  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  he  frequently  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  a  truly  liberal  and 
noble  disposition  would  be  contented  to 
do  its  good  offices  in  secret. ' 

But  yet  the  good  fortune  of  St.  Malo 
had  not  reached  its  noon.  His  estate 
in  the  West  Indies  recovered  its  value; 
and  thus  the  disinterested  generosity  of 
his  nature,  strengthened  and  improved 
by  experience,  was  liberated  from  re- 
straint .  Wealth  he  had,  and  he  used  it 
like  a  wise  steward,  in  the  behalf  of  a 
strict  but  excellent  master.  Yet  wealth 
was  but  a  part  of  the  means  of  happi- 
ness :  it  was  to  Laura  .that  be  turned 
for  An  explanation  of  his  blessings ;  and 
he  found  it  in  her  gentle,  consistent, 
unassuming  character.  He  saw  ber 
;  ;  amidst 
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amidst  his  children,  with  the  feeling  of 
a  mother,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  guide, 
rearing  them  up  to  the  honourable  in- 
heritance of  their  name  and  country. 
He  saw  her  with  powers  too  purely 
bright  to  dazzle — with  feelings  too  stea- 
dily virtuous  to  deceive ;  and  in  the  se- 
curity of  his  comforts,  he  did  not  forget 
his  gratitude  to  Heaven  and  to  her. 

It  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  visit 
the  heart  of  the  venerable  lord  with 
some  surprise,  which  he  knew  would 
animate  its  pleasures  and  extend  its 
hopes.  The  estate  of  Kingsdown.  was 
yet  nominally  possessed  by  the  old  lord. 
St.  Malo  wished  him  to  regard  it  as  his 
own ;  but  this  he  knew  he  would  not 

do.     A  way  was,  however,  discovered, 

» 

-  in  which  both  his  principles  and  his  pre- 
judices were  gratified — he  presented  to 
him  his  second  son.  The  old  lord  adopt- 
ed him  for  his  own. 
"  It  is  an  engrafture,  Orland,"  would 

he 
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he  say  at  times ;  "  but  the  young 
shall  flourish." 


THE  EN». 
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